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HEN you order from Winton you have a right to expect highest 

quality lumber, honest dependable values, complete and satisfy- 
ing service. For more than 52 years the Winton organization has 
maintained friendly business relations with lumber dealers, manu- 
facturers, industrial companies and factory buyers. 


Depend on Winton for lumber products of careful and accurate manu- 
facture—Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, White Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. We 
solicit your inquiries and orders. Let us prove that you can Win with 
Winton. 
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PAR-TOX-D is the happy answer to 
the demand for a wood preservative 
that will give LASTING protection 
against ROT, DECAY and INSECT 
ATTACK. Treatment with PAR- 
TOX-D of vulnerable parts — end 


wood, joints, points liable to be- 
come wet—will add many years to 
the life of millwork. PAR-TOX-D 
is economical. Easily applied by 


Another profit-earner: 


IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY 
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Your bank credit increases 
when you use commodity paper 


Exceed usual limits 100 to 300% and 
reduce interest to lowest available rate. 


Open credit and signed orders need not set the 
limits of your borrowing capacity. A basis of 
credit which provides far greater loans is avail- 
able under LAWRENCE SYSTEM. 








brushing or dipping. Can be used 
in the warehouse of manufacturer, 
wholesale jobber, retail lumber 
dealer, or painter at the job. Color- 
less, odorless, it penetrates rapidly, 
dries quickly. Can be painted, 
stained or varnished over at once. 
Profit for Lumber Dealers 


TODAY, send for FREE SAMPLE, 


prices, information. Act now. 


PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 


reduced. 


the nearest LAWRENCE SYSTEM office. 


New York: 52 Wall St. * Cu1caGo: One LaSalle St. 
Kansas City, Missour!: Commerce Trust Building 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA: 835 Plymouth Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Missouri 
Los Angeles « San Francisco * Fresno * Houston 
Dallas « Portland, Ore. * Spokane ¢ Seattle e Honolulu 


A. T. GIBSON, President 





The procedure is simple and can be quickly 
arranged. Commodity paper, representing mar- 
ket value of merchandise stocks, is used as 
security for the loans. Thus credit limits are 
often greatly increased and interest charges 


For full information consult Dept. G-9 of 
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Billion-Dollar Market for Tenant 
Houses Seen on Farms of Nation 


After giving considerable thought to a 
program which it sees as_ benefitting 
directly four classes of American indi- 
viduals, and indirectly practically every 
person in the nation, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is herewith enlarging upon 
the presentation of it made on page 25 
of its December 18 issue. In brief, the 
idea concerns the construction of good, 
small tenant houses on farms in the 
United States which require the year 
around services of an extra man. The 
significance of this statement can scarcely 
be realized until after analyzation. It 
can be realized at once, however, that 
such a program, if given Federal sup- 
port, would direttly benefit the following 
four big classes of people in our country: 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
of building materials; building trades- 
men; unemployed heads of families; and 
the farmers. From these groups the 
benefits would spread to every industry 
and profession in the nation. 

Without a lengthy and costly survey, 
it is impossible, of course, to give definite 
figures on the number of American farms 
where extra help is hired the full year, 
but it may be conservatively stated that 
the number would reach well into the 





The comfortable farm home, above, of 
George Reifsteck southwest of Savoy, Ill., 
is not detracted from by the tenant house, 
below, on his farm which is occupied by his 
son, Francis H. Both of the residences are 
kept well painted and otherwise attractive 





hundreds of thousands. There are ap- 
proximately 6,900,000 farms in the United 
States, and it is safe to say that a large 
percentage of them form a potential mar- 
ket for tenant houses. The large number 
of dairy farms producing milk for the 
nation’s table is perhaps the foremost 
example of an agricultural employer of 
year around extra help. The many other 
reasons, though, for having more than 
one dwelling on numerous farms swell 
the possible total to an impressive figure. 


MANY REASONS FOR TWO HOUSES 


Before entering into a discussion of the 
mechanics of realizing such a rural build- 
ing harvest, it is well to talk a bit about 
the need for tenant houses on farms. 
There are many reasons why the level of 
agriculture in the United States would 
be elevated considerably, if farms needing 
hired help all year had two houses on 
them instead of one. 


Let us consider an average dairy farm 
first. Dairying is a 365-days-a-year busi- 
ness, which requires the time of at least 
one hired man continuously. Even if the 
farmer has a son or two who work on 
the place in their spare time, the extra 
hand is needed since the boys usually 
continue their education nowadays until 
through high school or college. It has 
been the custom, and still is on the ma- 
jority of these places, to have the extra 
hired man live with the farmer and his 
family. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
program would improve this situation in 
several ways. 


MARRIED HELP STABILIZES FARMING 


By making it possible with Govern- 
ment financial aid for the farmer to erect 
a good tenant house it would be possible 
for him to employ a married man instead 
of a single one as is done in most cases 
for the obvious reasons that the former 
does not want to be separated from his 
family, and the farmer and his wife can 
not make a home for the hired man and 
his dependents in their own house. A 
second house on a farm, then, would per- 
mit the employing of married men and 
would help to correct the present tran- 
sient agricultural employment situation 
which tends to make farming unstable. 
One of the biggest problems on a farm 
requiring a worker outside the family is 
securing a steady man. Without a tenant 
house, a farmer has to expect a change in 
his staff at least once a year and often 
more frequently. A single man has no 
bonds as a rule, and can quit any time 
he wants to regardless of how much he 





Although the house for the extra man and 

his family on the George Ersig farm near 

Tolono, Ill., is rather small, it is in quite 

good condition and has the convenience 

of electricity. The owner's home is serv- 
iced with running water also 
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may be needed at the time. Also, a 
farmer has to recognize the fact that 
sooner or later a single man is quite sure 
to marry and wish to establish a home. 
If there is not a tenant house on the place, 
the young couple will move on to another 
job where there is one, and the deserted 
employer has to break in another helper. 


There is little question over the state- 
ment that a young married man makes 
a farmer better help, for he recognizes his 
responsibility and wants to shoulder it. 
While it is true that the wages which the 
average farmer is able to pay his man 
are not high when compared to those of 
a tradesman, an arrangement is usually 
possible whereby the hired man and his 
family receive their milk, butter, eggs, 
home butchered meat, fruit, and the vege- 
tables which they can grow in a separate 
garden. All of these things with a cost 
value amounting to several hundred dol- 
lars in a year are received by the extra 
man and his family in addition to free 
rent in the tenant house and his wages. 
Who can deny the statement that the 
young man in this position on a farm is 
financially ahead at the end of a year and 
far happier than the fellow who went to 
the city? Or that the farmer is not ahead 
of his neighbor who does not have a ten- 
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Program Would Benefit Millions of 
People in America Through Increase 
of Employment and Sale of Mater- 
ials, Appliances, Home Furnishings 


ant house and as a result is constantly 
faced by shifting help? 


WORK OF FARM WIVES LIGHTENED 


After considering the benefits derived 
in the form of smooth operation of a farm 
as a result of having a satisfied extra man 
comfortably quartered in a good tenant 
house let us glance at another angle. 
Housewives on farms have long co-oper- 
ated with their husbands in operating the 
business to the point of silently under- 
going overwork themselves. A hired man 
in the house to take care of means a great 
deal of additional labor for the farm 
woman in the way of extra laundry, 
mending and cooking. Neither does it 
allow the farmer and his family much 
privacy. With a tenant house on the 
farmstead occupied by a married man, the 
farmer’s wife has her daily duties light- 
ened and the family circle can be more 
closely knit. 

Provision for a hired man and his fam- 
ily on a farm also gives the owner and 
his wife a happier prospect for their de- 
clining years. Everyone, practically, has 
known of cases where active men of the 
soit have moved to town after turning 
their last furrow, and within a relatively 
short time have passed away. The com- 
plete change in environment, the separa- 
tion from rural friends, the letdown in 
physical stimulus takes its toll among ex- 





The beautiful, tree-shaded residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. |. Maxwell near Cham- 
paign, Ill., is seen above. The farmer plans 
to modernize and enlarge the old house 
in which his year around helper lives as 
soon as he can. He wants the entire farm- 


stead to be a credit to the community 
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farmers who would have _ remained 
healthy and happy in their own sphere. 
A second dwelling on a farm removes 
the necessity of a man moving from his 
home when he wishes to retire from 
active tilling. It is entirely possible that 
an arrangement satisfactory to both him 
and the man who may have been occupy- 
ing the tenant house can be reached 
whereby the latter will take over the place 
on a share basis. If the share-worker 
decides that he would like to own a farm, 
it is logical that he would prefer buying 
the one which has become familiar to 
him, and make a purchase agreement with 
his former employer. 


FATHER-SON PARTNERSHIP POSSIBLE 


Then, we can consider the farmer 
whose son marries, and wishes to remain 
in partnership with his father on the 
home acres. An extra residence offers 
a home for the young couple, and makes 
it unnecessary for the son to travel be- 
tween his own house, which may be sev- 
eral miles distant, and the farm many 
times a day. Too, it frequently happens 
that a daughter may marry a farmer, who 
would work in on her father’s place con- 
veniently. The second dwelling would fit 
into the picture just as ideally in this case. 
It would not be at all unlikely that the 
son or son-in-law in the two instances con- 
sidered in this paragraph might assume 
management of the farm upon the retire- 
ment of the owner later. 

In the foregoing matter the several 
advantages to the farmer, his family, and 
the hired men on places having a sepa- 
rate house for extra men have been dis- 
cussed. It is believed further by this 
publication that the present legion of un- 
employed men in the nation could be sub- 
stantially reduced with a program of ten- 
ant house construction. Many members 
of the ranks of the unemployed are coun- 
try boys who were tempted to leave the 
farms a decade ago to work at high wages 
in urban automobile factories or else- 
where. They married and, perhaps, had 
a family. Then came the depression with 
its resultant idleness of industry and its 
employees. The former farm boys in a 
few cases went back, but the majority 
had no place to return to. Financially 
unable to buy or even rent a place, buy 
tools, and stock a farm they have had to 
remain in the cities on part time employ- 
ment or on relief. Now, if this group of 


unfortunates had the opportunity of re- 
turning to the land with a comfortable 
building in which to house their families 
and the chance to grow a major portion 
of their food, they would grab the open- 
The relief rolls of the 


ing with alacrity. 





Second Dwelling on Farms Proves 
Profitable Investment by Stabiliz- 
ing Labor, Improving Agriculture, 
Providing Home for Retired Owner 





George Turner's farm house, above, is 
pleasant and neat. His hired man and fam- 
ily occupy the smaller dwelling pictured 
below. Mr. Turner has found it wise to 
have a full-time married man on the place 





nation likely could be lightened by over 
a million people, if provision was made 
for their transplanting. A formula for a 
happier solution of a tragic problem could 
scarcely be outlined. 


BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET SEEN 


It is easy to realize how a program of 
tenant house building on farms in the 
United States would benefit lumber and 
building material dealers. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is not advocating the con- 
struction of costly dwellings, but only 
good, comfortable living quarters. Most 
farmers do some of the work themselves 
during the construction of a building, and 
thus cut down on the labor bill. It would 
be possible to erect a small house with 
good materials throughout on a farm for 
$2,500. This means that over a billion 
dollars would be spent—most of it for 
materials—if the estimated potential mar- 
ket of approximately a half million houses 
could be sold. This vast sum of money 
would directly benefit an innumerable 
group of people. It would go into the 
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cash registers of retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers of building supplies, 
who in turn would need more salesmen, 
more millmen and more workers in the 
woods. The furniture and household 
appliance industries would benefit to the 
extent of millions of dollars in the fur- 
nishing of this new crop of homes. In 
the construction of them, the plumbing, 
electrical and heating industries would 
profit handsomely in increased sales, and 
skilled tradesmen connected with these 
businesses would be kept busy. Ele- 
mentary economics teaches one that the 
more people working, the more money is 





Although the farmstead of G. W. Jacobs 

near Bondville, Ill., contains no tenant 

house at present, the owner believes a large 

farm needs one and may erect one when 
he retires from active agriculture 





spent, and the more spent the higher is 
the general level of prosperity. It is im- 
possible to say how many individuals 
would be aided if a tenant house project 
was successfully launched, but the number 
would be legion. 

Closely associated in the benefits de- 
rived from a wave of construction by 
those handling the materials would be the 
tradesmen. It is safe to say that there 
would not be an idle building tradesman 
in the nation, if a heavy farm construction 
program got under way in addition to 
an increased volume of home and indus- 
trial building in urban centers. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS SUGGESTED 


After pointing out the main classes of 
people who would be beneficially affected 


= Oy 
we 





The wife and daughter of a tenant farmer 

in -north central Illinois. The husband is 

a son of the owner of the farm which is 
operated as a father-son partnership 


by the erection of a second house on 
farms employing year-around labor, at- 
tention must be turned to how this idea 
could be realized. Not many farmers 
would have $2,500 of ready money with 
which to finance the building of a tenant 
house, which probably accounts for the 





fact that so many places do not have 
them. It is felt by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that if a farmer has his place 
paid for and is in a financial position to 
take care of bills as they come due, he 
is a good risk for a loan sufficient to cover 
the cost of a small tenant house. The 
Government, it seems, could not make a 
more sound investment than such a loan 
on a mortgage. It is suggested that such 
loans would be a good way to put the 
Social Security fund to work for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The study of this problem did not seem 
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a tenant house a sound investment in 
better agriculture. 

The tenant house of the place is to be 
modernized and have three rooms added 
to it soon, according to the owner. He 
wants it to be a credit to the farmstead 
which consists of a thoroughly modern 
home, and a fine barn built in 1924. 


SON HAS COMFORTABLE HOME 


Following the tip of J. E. Harris, farm 
adviser in Champaign County, to see 
George Reifsteck, the writer drove to his 
large white farm home southwest of 





complete until farmers were visited and 
asked to comment on the worthwhileness 
of tenant houses on their places. The 
folks interviewed talked from experience 
since their farms contained a house for 
hired help in every instance. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative talked to Mrs. George Ersig, a 
housewife near Tolono, IIl., since her 
husband was down at Springfield for the 
day. He had come from Germany forty- 
seven years ago and worked on a farm 
by the month for seven years. He, then, 
bought eighty acres. Later he purchased 
a place in Colorado, spent seven years 
there, but twenty years ago returned to 
the vicinity of Tolono. When a neighbor 
sold his farm and moved away, the tenant 
house on it was transferred to their place 
and has been occupied for several years 
by an extra man and his wife. Although 
the house needed some repairs, it was in 
quite good condition and was serviced 
with electricity. Mr. Ersig plans to retire 
from active farming in a year or so, and 
rent his 160 acres. Plans have not been 
finished, but it is regarded as possible 
that the present tenant will take the place 
over on a share arrangement and remain 
on the farm with his wife and child. Mrs. 
Ersig said that the extra residence for 
a married hired man had lessened her 
household duties by more than one-third, 
and that she and her husband were dou- 
bly thankful for having it since planning 
to cease activity as it meant they could 
live on in the home and setting which 
had become a part of their lives. 


TENANT HOUSE TO BE IMPROVED 


The 215-acre farm of G. I. Maxwell 
near Champaign, IIl., is an example of a 
place well-cultivated largely as the result 
of a hired man and his family living on 
the acres the year around. Nearly twenty 
milk cows and as many heifers were kept. 
The farm has been built up in fertility, 
and is recognized as one of the best in 
that region. Mr. Maxwell declared that 
he thought every large farm would find 


Savoy. The farmer was not home, but 
Francis H., one of his four sons who 
occupy and work his various farms, was 
at his own residence on the place eating 
dinner. The younger man and his wife 
and children have a comfortable dwelling 
in which to live. The senior Mr. Reif- 
steck has turned the operating of his 
farms over to his sons, and enjoys life 
in his own home as an “overseer.” 
Francis and a hired man till 320 acres; 
Harry has the same size place; Albert 
works 240 acres south of Sadorus, and 
Clarence cultivates 158 acres north of 
Champaign. The whole arrangement 
seemed most happy for a man who had 
spent all his years associated with the 
soil. He isn’t going to “rust out” for 
lack of something to keep him interested ! 
The finest house this writer ever saw 
on a farm that is operated by its owner 
is that of G. W. Jacobs near Bondville, 
Ill. The entire farmstead is a model of 
enterprising American agriculture. Mr. 
Jacobs doesn’t plan to remain active in 
farming much longer. He is an advocate 
of having a tenant house on large farms, 
for as he said: “You either have to have 
the second house, or likely depend upon 
your married helper driving back and 
forth from town. This takes the time 
which he could be spending in the fields, 
if he were on hand.” There is little 
question about what course this farmer 
will take in preparing for his retirement. 
A young man near Harvey, IIl., cited 
his experience in working in town as 
contrasted with being a hired farm hand. 
Raised in the country, he was attracted 
to the city in 1926 by 70-cents-an-hour 
wages. He remained in the job for a 
few years, but since he and his wife did 
not feel at home in town returned to the 
community where they formerly lived. 
He received $40 a month, but was saving 
money because he had free rent, all their 
fruit, raised all the vegetables needed, had 
three hogs to butcher, 200 chickens, a used 
car paid for, and $50 in the bank. In 
return, his employer had a steady and 
satisfied worker housed on the place. 
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LUMBER IS STILL PLAYING 0 # 


BIG PART IN THE FAR WES 


oving 


Editor 


—While Californians Study Foreign Trade, Merchant Marine, Housing and 
Retail Pricing, and Plan Golden Gate Fair They Celebrate Christmas Colorfully 


Having spent the past three weeks in 
the salubrious climate of California, most 
of that time in the sunshine of which the 
people of Los Angeles and other parts 
of southern California have so much to 
say, and having actually found that the 
picture has not been overdrawn and that 
it is necessary to discard top coat and 
sometimes suit coat as well, the wander- 
ing editor does not view with particular 
complacency the necessity of once more 
turning his face eastward and facing the 
snow, ice and near zero temperatures that 
prevail at this season in the middle West 
and North. It is somewhat difficult to 
get one’s thoughts fixed once more on 
such prosaic things as lumber production 
and distribution, home building and mer- 
chandising, labor unrest and economics, 
and to do a necessary editorial chore after 
enjoying a Christmas in Hollywood, with 
its marvelously beautiful Hollywood 
Boulevard bedecked in all its Christmas 
decorations and its nightly Santa Claus 
parade in which various movie stars par- 
ticipate and “strut their stuff,” and New 
Years Day in Pasadena with its unforget- 
table Tournament of Roses parade and 
its milling thousands pressing into the 
famous Rose Bowl for the annual foot- 
ball classic—and all the other things that 
go to make a characteristic southern Cali- 
fornia midwinter season such a pleasant 
break in the everyday grind of a lumber 
editor’s existence. Just as interesting in 
a somewhat different way was a visit to 
San Francisco, with its morning fog and 
afternoon sunshine, its friendly and ener- 
getic business men, its ships departing 
for and arriving from adventurous voy- 
ages to every part of the world, its mag- 
nificent bridges, its “Treasure Island” 
on which rapidly is taking shape the 
buildings that are to house the forthcom- 
ing Golden Gate Exposition, its Presidio, 
its Alcatraz, its historic Market Street 
and all the other things that make this ex- 
treme city a place of interest and of ro- 
mance. 


Lumber Played Important Part in 
Early West 


Having just seen that epic moving pic- 
ture “Wells Fargo,” which depicts so 
vividly scenes of the pioneer days in Cali- 
fornia and particularly in San Francisco, 
it was easy to understand what an impor- 
tant part rapid and reliable transportation 
has played in the development of the 
country and_ particularly of this historic 
city of the West. The great forests of 


California and the Pacific Northwest, and 


the lumbermen who have made their 
products available for the comfort and 
convenience of the people, have played an 
important part in the building up not 
alone of San Francisco, but the whole 
country as well, and there are still active 
in the industry sturdy pioneers who 
helped make the early history of lumber- 
ing in the West and whose names are 
synonymous with courage, determination, 
skill and foresight. Yes, in the develop- 
ment of this western empire, just as im- 
portant as gold, oil and shipping has been 
lumber, and it still continues to play its 
part in the building of modern homes for 
the present generation. Excuse it, please, 
if we talk so much about California be- 
cause, since his previous article was writ- 
ten, this editor has not been out of the 
Golden State. Perhaps in our next ef- 
fort we may have something to say about 
Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Who knows? 


Merchant Marine and Exports 
Important to Coast Industry 


While out in this far western country 
the blight of the business depression—or 
recession, if you prefer—has been deeply 
felt, its business men, at least its lum- 
bermen, have not lost their optimism, nor 
their faith in the stability of the country, 
and they face the future with a firm be- 
lief that the clouds will soon disappear 
and building and other business once 
more get into their normal stride. It is 
the general consensus that labor agitation, 
jurisdictional disputes, and a completely 
biased National Labor Board are the 
principal factors in delaying business and 
industrial recovery, and it is hoped and 
believed that these troubles soon may, in 
part at least, be adjusted, with an aroused 
public opinion having a vital influence 
upon the situation. San Francisco, just 
at the moment, is deeply interested and 
actively engaged in the question of saving 
-and increasing the Pacific Merchant Ma- 
rine, which has had and continues to have 
such an important influence upon the wel- 
fare of the entire coast country. The 
head of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, as this is written, is in the West 
making a thorough investigation of the 
whole question, and in the conferences 
and deliberations lumbermen are taking 
an important part, because the mainte- 
nance of an adequate merchant marine is 
vital to the welfare of the lumber indus- 
try. Another question that is command- 
ing the attention of the entire lumber in- 
dustry, but particularly that of the West, 


is that of international trade agreements 
being fostered by the State Department, 
especially the approaching discussions of 
that question with the British Govern- 
ment. The final working out of these 
agreements wiil have a vital influence on 
the future of the lumber industry, which 
already has suffered considerably from 
the contraction of its export trade. 


To Exhibit Wood Homes at 
Golden Gate Fair 


Lumber is prominent in preparations 
for the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition to be held in San Francisco in 1939. 
Already more than twenty million feet 
of timber has been used in construction 
work on “Treasure Island” and really 
only a beginning has been made on expo- 
sition buildings. The important an- 
nouncement has just been made that the 
largest individual contract for exhibit 
space at the Exposition has been signed 
by lumbermen. The California Redwood 
Association, joined by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., has taken an outdoor 
area of 90,000 square feet in probably the 
most desirable part of the grounds to be 
devoted to exhibit purposes. This com- 
bined exhibit will be known as “Homes 
and Gardens of the West,” and will take 
its place in the Pageant of the Pacific as 
a display of homes built of western woods 
and attractive landscaping typical of the 
West. Other lumber groups are being 
invited to participate, and it is proposed 
to make this the largest exhibit enterprise 
of its kind ever undertaken. 


Retailers Act to Set Fair Prices 
Under New Legislation 


Retail lumber and building material 
dealers in various parts of the country, 
and manufacturers as well, have dis- 
cussed the possibilities that lie within the 
terms of the Miller-Tydings Fair Trade 
Act passed by the last Congress, and 
have speculated upon the desirability of 
availing themselves of its provisions ; but 
it has remained for a group of retail deal- 
ers in southern California to take the lead 
in actually effecting agreements on resale 
prices with manufacturers of some of the 
products they merchandise. Through the 
Lumber & Allied Products Institute, of 
Los Angeles, contracts under this and the 
California State law have been made with 
cement manufacturers, and as a result a 
hitherto most unsatisfactory situation 
connected with the merchandising of ce- 
ment through the retail lumber and build- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Release American Farm Homes from 


Burden of Hired Help 


The following extract from a letter 
written by J. A. Alexander, Jr., of the 
Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill., is 
typical of many others received by us. 





We think most people can agree that 
the farmer’s wife has a pretty tough job 
as it is because she does not really have 
the conveniences with which to work 
that other housewives have. If the 
building of an additional tenant house 
on a farm can relieve her of the added 
difficulties of boarding one or two 
hired men it would be a decided help 
to her. 

I do not pose as an expert house- 
keeper but I am quite sure that there 
must be a very real difference between 
preparing a meal for your own family 
alone on the one hand and preparing a 
meal for your own family plus one or 
two extra men on the other hand. 





HAT the AMeRIcAN LUMBERMAN’S 
i plan to build 100,000 farm tenant 

houses bids well to stand out as an 
exception to the rule that sound new ideas 
are seldom enthusiastically acclaimed at 
once, is evidenced by the response ac- 
corded the publication of the proposal 
several weeks ago. Letters endorsing the 
plan came from manufacturers, dealers, 
editors, agricultural educators, congress- 
men and others. These letters continue 
to arrive daily, and almost without ex- 
ception they urge that we carry on the 
constructive work that has been started. 
A page in the last issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN carried a number of ex- 
cerpts from the many letters received. 
Most of them pointed out the obvious ad- 
vantages to farmers, farm help, agencies 
interested in getting people off the relief 
rolls, business in general and the build- 
ing industry in particular. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a story deal- 
ing with farm' tenant houses, and touch- 
ing on the benefits to be derived from 
them by farm women. This is a phase 
of the subject no less important than the 
others which have been expounded, and 
possibly more important than all of the 
others because in many respects it is in- 
tangible. 

A lot has been accomplished in the lib- 
eration of women from the continuous 
drudgery of housework. Central heating 
systems and improvements in cleanliness 
and efficiency of these systems, better and 
quicker cleaning equipment and material, 
more efficient design for homes and par- 
ticularly for the kitchens in homes, elec- 
trical household equipment and numerous 
other factors have contributed to giving 
women more leisure time, especially in 
the cities. A great part of present adver- 


tising and merchandising is directed to 
women because the trend is unmistakable 
and inevitably toward still more freedom 
from routine work to the end that 
woman’s vast potential contribution to 
the solution of social problems can be 
realized. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S farm 
tenant house plan, if it had no other claim 
to practicality and timeliness, must be 
recognized as the first great move spe- 
cifically directed to the unburdening of 
farm women and to the release of their 
native talents for use in the social and 
spiritual fabric of agricultural areas. It 
is true that today, the same mechanical 
and structural conveniences are available 
to farm women as are available to city 
women; but what city woman is saddled 
with the inhibiting necessity of having to 
share her home with one or two of her 
husband’s employees, and the laborious 
task of having to cook and sew for them? 

Thus to penalize the farm wife is in 
large measure to make entirely negative 
all the conveniences she has. No one can 
deny that one or two comparative strang- 
ers, usually more or less transient, are 
inhibiting influences that detract meas- 
urably from freedom in home life and 
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constrict materially a full realization of 
home comfort and normal family rela- 
tions. The farm wife should not be asked 
to submit to these handicaps in her con- 
duct and management of home life, nor 
will she long endure it. 

Of at least equal importance is the mat- 
ter of extra work involved in taking care 
of one or two hired hands. Assume a 
typical farm family of five persons. If 
one hired hand is included in the house- 
hold, the farm wife must work 20 percent 
harder. If two hired hands are included, 
she must work 40 percent harder. It is 
true that cooking for one or two extra 
persons does not increase the work pro- 
portionally, but it is equally true that 
when the permanence of these hands as 
hired help depends in large measure on 
the quality and quantity of meals, she is 
permitted none of the occasional relaxa- 
tions in the preparation of meals which 
the family is always pleased to allow her. 
Release the farm woman from that un- 
fair burden, and she becomes the same 
potent factor in social and spiritual de- 
velopment in farming communities that 
her city sister has become in urban cen- 
ters. 

The AmertcAN LUMBERMAN farm 
tenant house plan, taken from the farm 
woman’s standpoint, simply recognizes a 
lorical trend in thought and action, and 
offers an equallv logical way for lumber- 
men to keep pace. 


Build 100,000 tenant houses—1938! 


Retailers in Russia Have Their 


Own Little Problems 


always advocated carrying full, well 
assorted stocks of all goods for 
which there is a call, or for which outlets 
may be legitimately developed; but we 
have never gone so far as even to sug- 
gest capital punishment for disregard of 
that salutary counsel. That’s why we 
never could qualify as a dictator. In Rus- 
sia they do things differently. If you’re 
a retailer you carry the right stocks—or 
else. A cheery Christmas news note from 
Moscow, via Associated Press, says that 
sixteen new death penalties had just been 
imposed, for various offenses, including: 
1. Failure to stock stores with ade- 
quate goods for which there was a de- 
mand. (We'd call that economic suicide, 
rather than a crime, but maybe it’s both.) 
2. Stocking stores with buttons no- 
body wanted. (Lumber dealers don’t 
handle buttons, except metal ones for 
doors, but it is barely possible that you 
may have got stuck with some other 
items that “nobody wants.”) 
3. Storing window dummies in the 
cellar, where they were ruined by the 
flood. (Moral: Take care of your window 


& ghee KNOW that we have 


display material and accessories. If you 
don’t, you won’t be shot, but you may be 
sorry—when you want to use them 
again. ) 

Granted that the item quoted, like most 
foreign news dispatches in these troubled 
days, should be taken cum grano salis 
(that’s one of the two Latin phrases we’re 
sure about) there remains this cud of re- 
flection upon which we may chew with 
possible advantage: As good merchants, 
we should; seek always to have on hand 
the goods which our customers may de- 
mand, at the same time avoiding the 
burden of dead stock. Remember that 
while one retailer was shot for having an 
insufficient or badly balanced _ stock, 
another met the same fate because his 
inventory disclosed too many buttons. 





Poor RicHArD likewise observes: He 
that hath a Trade, hath an Estate, and He 
that hath a Calling, hath an Office of 
Profit and Honor; but then, the Trade 
must be worked at, and the Calling weil 
followed, or neither the Estate, nor the 
Office, will enable us to pay our taxes. 
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What Do You Think About It? 


Ar THE END of one of the many letters which came across the editor’s desk 
this week is the following paragraph: 

“When a man buys a new automobile he takes a fifty percent loss on it within 
a week. When that same man builds a home from which he should get more 
pleasure than he can get from an automobile, does he realize that he should take 
a material depreciation on his home each year? So many people, after they have 
lived in a house for ten to fifteen years, feel that the house should be worth as 
much as the original investment in it—and that is foolish logic. What do you 
think about it?” 

We think it is worth considering, and we suggest that you sit down and do a 
little pencil and paper figuring, put the resulting figures in an envelope and send 
them to us. We'd like to ask the industry what it thinks of your calculations. 
Send them in. 




















x* * * 


| HERE ARE “CREDIT” letters—and again there are credit letters, but it is 
irrefragable that few such letters accomplish their intended purpose; to bring 
accounts to date promptly and still keep the business and goodwill of the customer. 
However, the 1938 policy of the J. M. Allen lumber, coal and building material 
firm, Eureka, IIl., along this line seems to bid fair to attain a better than average 
degree of success. Announced during January, over the signature of Richard T. 


' Allen, junior member of the firm, the letter to the Allen customers read as follows 


in part: 

“.... It seems as though we could show our appreciation a little more to those 
who pay their bills promptly. We think it’s good business for us—and for you. 
As you know, most of the materials we purchase are paid for, either in cash or 
within ten days. The boys that work at the yard are paid every Saturday. This 
means that we are practically ona cash basis insofar as our own buying and expenses 
are concerned. To better reward those already paying their bills promptly, to en- 
courage more to do likewise and to attempt to avoid in the future the accusation of 
being cold-hearted wretches when we are forced to ask long past due accounts to 
be paid, the following credit regulations become effective this date: ... .” 

Mr. Allen states that a cash discount of a certain amount per ton will be allowed 
on coal and a cash discount on all other materials and labor will be granted if pay- 
ment is made before the 10th of the month following that in which the purchase is 
made; that all accounts are due and payable sixty days after date of purchase; all 
past due accounts will be charged interest at the rate of 6 percent after maturity ; 
all sales to be made under these regulations except sales of contract supplies and 


labor, as noted on contract. 
* * * 


THERE WAS A DOWN and out lumberman, a young fellow—just how much 
of a lumberman he was I don’t know—but he said his father was a lumberman and 
he lived way out in the far west. Last year his father came East and called on 
quite a good many lumbermen in the eastern cities. He told the young man about 
it when he got home, and the young man concluded that he would like to join a 
friend and go to see the cities on the eastern coast where he thought he was going 
to get a job; but when he got there he found that the job wasn’t there, so he started 
back. He arrived in this mid-western city and went in to see a lumberman whom 
his father had called on during the previous summer. He told the lumberman how 
hard up he was and how necessary it was for him to have some money. His auto- 
mobile was broken down and he did not have any money for food; so, after con- 
sidering the matter, the lumberman agreed to put ten dollars on a horse and they 
would divide the winnings so that the young man could continue on his way. After 
the horse race was over they found that the horse did not win and, consequently, 
the ten dollars was gone and there was no money to be given to the busted traveler. 
The lumberman suggested that the young man go and see another lumberman. 
He said, “He’s a good fellow. Maybe he will give you a couple of dollars.” 
Now, I am asking you—What do you think about it? 
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ing material dealers in that section has 
been cleared up—and on a basis that 
works no hardship on the buying public. 
Negotiations now are in progress with 
manufacturers of other building mate- 
rials. Readers of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will recall that there was a dis- 
cussion of this subject in a recent issue 
by Secretary Rowell, of the Alabama 
Building Material Institute. 


California Active in Supplying 
Its Need of New Homes 


San Francisco is rather proud of the 
fact that during 1937 new building in that 
city provided homes for about two thou- 
sand families, construction having pro- 
ceeded at the rate of approximately two 
million dollars a month. There is still 
a great need for additional housing, and 
it is expected that the 1938 building rec- 
ord will fully equal, if not considerably 
exceed, that of the previous year. There 
has been much home building activity in 
smaller towns and communities, yet from 
all of these come reports of housing short- 
ages. There is some hesitancy on the 
part of numerous home building pros- 
pects to begin this building until 
there is a readjustment of labor costs. As 
one individual expressed it: “We can pay 
eight or ten dollars a day for carpenters 
and it is not unduly burdensome, but 
when we are called upon to pay twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen dollars a day for 
brick masons, plasterers, plumbers etc., 
the load is too great for the average man 
to assume whose income probably is not 
more than $150 to $200 a month.” De- 
spite this handicap, however, there is 
much home building projected through- 
out California that will go forward dur- 
ing the present year. 


For Christmas, Altadena Illuminates 
lts Famous Lane of Deodars 


One of the most thrillingly beautiful 
scenes witnessed by this editor on his 
western trip was the famous Christmas 
tree lane of illuminated Deodar cedars in 
Altadena, Calif. These rare trees were 
planted by an enterprising citizen in 1885 
and have grown to large size, lining each 
side of a street in Altadena for more than 
a mile. For several years it has been 
the custom to illuminate these trees bril- 
liantly with vari-colored electric lights 
for the week between Christmas and New 
Years Day, and people have flocked there 
by the multiplied thousands to witness a 
scene of beauty that can never be erased 
from memory. There is a nightly pa- 
rade of visitors in automobiles. With 
their lights turned off, the automobiles 
begin at the top of a hill and, coasting 
down, proceed for a mile along this street 
between these brilliantly illuminated trees 
that provide a scene of rare beauty. Al- 
though they stand just outside its cor- 
porate limits, the city of Pasadena has 
borne the cost of illuminating these fa- 
mous Deodar cedars as an attraction to 
its winter visitors. 
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RETAILERS INVITED TO AGGRES- 
SIVE, PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 
WITH BUILDING & LOAN 


The Editor of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, noting the great recent growth in financial 
strength of building and loan institutions, and the development of more aggressive pro- 
motional methods by their management, has invited President E. C. Baltz, of the United 
States Building & Loan League, to suggest methods of co-operation between them and 
His paper, the first of a series of three, is worthy of careful study 
by every lumberman, and by retail merchants especially, and it contains a suggestion of 
especial interest to secretaries of retail associations, now at the beginning of the conven- 
Comments are invited, and proposals of methods for furthering co-opera- 
tion between two such powerful groups of private enterprises to the end that both groups, 
and the American public that they serve, may benefit, will be welcomed. 


By E. C. BALTZ, President United States Building and Loan League 


the lumber industry. 


tion season. 


Houses constitute the largest source of demand for lumber in 
our civilization. No matter how many homes are built of ex- 
terior materials other than wood, the socalled framework of a 
house consumes lumber in all except a few rare and experimen- 
tal cases, and over 80 percent of the single-family dwellings in 
cities with 2,500 population and more are of wood frame con- 
struction. The already-demonstrated interest of lumbermen in 
all suggestions for the promotion of more home building, by 
means artificial or natural, is evidence that they realize the im- 
portance of home building and home rebuilding to their busi- 
ness. The question arises, however, Have they been neglect- 
ing an opportunity much closer home, and much more within 
their grasp, than any of these other things—of doing something 
important to keep the market for homes steady? Have they 
developed the sort of co-operation with their local savings, 
building and loan associations which makes them real contribu- 
tors to the .upbuilding and constant use of more mortgage capi- 
tal in their communities? 


B & L Provides Third to Half of Home Financing 


Ever since the home building revival began in 1935, savings, 
building and loan associations have been responsible for any- 
where from a third to a half of all the financing of new resi- 
dential properties. It was through them that the market for 
new homes was made possible. They financed the consumers. 
Such work is specifically their job, because the loans of these 
institutions, be they State or Federally chartered, are confined 
to those secured by improved real estate. 

Loans on improved real estate of course include advances to 
cover modernization or repair expenses. Between 6 and 9 per- 
cent of the volume of loans made by savings, building and loan 
associations during the past three years has been for remodeling 
and repair work on homes. About $200,000,000 of such loans 
have been made in the past two years. 


Only Permanent Source of Building Funds 


And today the only institutions prepared in all cases to ad- 
vance money for remodeling and repairs are these same thrift 
and home financing institutions. Regardless of the work done 
under Title I of the National Housing Act to get banks and 
finance companies temporarily in the field of modernization 
credit, by insuring them up to 20 percent against their losses, 
the project did not make permanent financiers of home repairs 
out of all these institutions, now that the emergency is passed 
and this provision of the law has been permitted to expire. Re- 





maining to do the job are the savings, building and loan asso- 
ciations, which made their first remodeling loan in 1834 to help 
the very first borrower from the very first association in Amer- 
ica build a new kitchen onto his house. 


Lumbermen Benefit by Co-operating With B & L 


Actually there should be the same feeling of kinship between 
the lumber industry and these local thrift and home financing 
institutions as exists between the automobile industry and the 
finance companies. It’s common horse sense for the lumbermen 
to have a part in building up the specialized institutions which 
make it possible for more people to consume the products of 
the forest and the sawmill. 

Lumbermen would naturally be expected to be among the 
earliest and most permanent investors in the savings, building 
and loan associations in their cities. Sending part of their own 
profits into a sure channel for bringing about more such profits, 
should not be a difficult policy for men in this business to decide 
upon or pursue. The size of the average account in an associa- 
tion is such that it takes about four investors to supply financ- 
ing for one borrower. Thus there is usually genuine need for 
more of the money made in the community to be put into an 
institution which will keep these dollars earmarked for home 
financing. Even if the return on such investments were low, 
the lumberman would still greatly benefit by being a substan- 
tial shareholder in a home financing institution. Since divi- 
dends usually run from 3 to 4 percent on such money these 
days, there is double reason why a lumber merchant should not 
have to think twice before becoming a shareholder in the vari- 
ous savings and loan institutions in town. 


Associations Provide Good Investment for Employees’ Savings 


An acquaintance with this form of investment through per- 
sonal experience will pave the way for the next step in co- 
operation with the savings, building and loan business ; namely, 
getting others interested. Men who work for the lumber firm 
can and should be brought into contact with the savings plans 
of these institutions. It is to the firm’s interest that the em- 


ployees save their money in a place which above all others will 
maintain the market for the product which the firm has to sell. 
An employee savings plan could possibly be worked out with 
one of the savings and loan institutions in town, with impor- 
tant benefits to both the association and the lumber company. 
At any rate, constant reminders of the savings and loan facili- 
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ties for saving would be altogether within the province of the 
lumber merchant in his contacts with the men working for him. 


Let Them Participate at Lumbermen's Home Exhibits 


The final step of important co-operation has to do with the 
public. Lumbermen can help savings and loan associations find 
new sources of money and new outlets for loans. At the pres- 
ent time, extremely well visited demonstration projects such as 
model houses, and shows embodying new housing gadgets, are 
being staged by lumbermen in many localities. They are usu- 
ally important information centers about available materials, 
design and furnishing for houses. These centers would be stra- 
tegic locations for representatives of the savings, building and 
loan associations, to have a corner from which they could make 
all of the visiting public acquainted not only with the home 
financing services of savings, building and loan associations, but 
also with the investment channel which they afford. The fact 
that every dollar which goes into these associations from the 
people in your town is set aside to give somebody credit on which 
to purchase some of your product, certainly justifies some par- 
ticular efforts to help direct the public’s dollars this way. 

From the standpoint of helping publicize the mortgage serv- 
ice offered by the associations, these demonstration projects 
give the lumbermen an ideal opportunity to co-operate. The 
purpose of home demonstrations is to sell people on building 
houses. People can not, in the general run of cases, buy houses 
without getting some financing. To provide them with com- 
plete knowledge regarding the most permanent and longest es- 
tablished home financing source in their community is part of 
the job of selling the house itself. 

There are other ways in which lumber retailers can co-oper- 
ate with our institutions in making known the fact that here is 
a practical home financing plan available in the community. In 
some cities, co-operative advertising campaigns have been run 
in the newspapers, with lumber merchants and savings, building 
and loan associations sharing the expenses of the space, to tell 
the message that homes should be built and that financing is 
available. Much more of this sort of thing in many more lo- 
calities would seem helpful from all angles. 

The opportunity for a closer approachment between the thrift 
and home financing organizations and the lumber merchants is 
repeated every time a regional or State convention of the lumber 
interests is held. Potential speakers for such conventions may 
be found in the State and national leaders of savings and loan 
who, now as never before in their history, are thinking in terms 
of the entire field of home building, its contributions to na- 
tional stability, and the responsibilities it places upon their asso- 
ciations. Certainly the executives of the lumber trade organiza- 
tions should keep on file the names and addresses of the leaders 
in the savings and loan business in all sizable cities, so that 
when a convention is held in a particular place, the availability 
of a savings and loan speaker will be assured. 


Lumbermen Helped Organize B & L Research 


There is nothing new about the idea that lumber retailers 
and savings and loan and loan people should find a common 
ground of activity. More than fifteen years ago the lumberman 
had so clear a vision of the part that these home financing agen- 
cies could play in expanding their own market, that they aided 
financially in the establishment of the research and educational 
organization of the savings, building and loan business, the 
American Savings & Loan Institute. The proceedings of the 
United States Building & Loan League convention in 1923 re- 
port the results obtained by a joint conference of building and 
loan men, the American Lumber Congress and the real estate 
interests. At that time it was pointed out that the lumber in- 
terests pledged $7,000 for the support of the educational work 
of savings and loan for 1923. Remember this was at the time 
when the building activity of the ’twenties was just under way. 
New thrift and home financing institutions came into being as 
a result of this effort, and the part which the American Lumber 
Congress played in helping start them was certainly worth 
many times over what it cost. 
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A slightly different type of build-up for the thrift and home 
financing institutions is needed today. There is no necessity 
for new ones to be started, since the Federal savings and loan 
program, launched in 1933, had the specific objective of leaving 
no territory unserved by such an institution. The strengthen- 
ing and maintaining of those which are now in existence, how- 
ever, is a continuous responsibility which each community must 
assume. And just as there was reason for lumbermen in 1922 
to see to it that savings and loan institutions existed to give 
people a place where they could finance the homes they needed, 
there is reason for them to be leading contributors today to the 
flowering of the thrift and home financing institutions which 
already exist. 


Lumberman Has High Place in B & L Councils 


There is room on the board of directors of such institutions 
for the helpful, practical counsel of lumber dealers. Manifes- 
tations of interest in the institutions pave the way naturally for 
the assumption of such responsibilities, and no more worthy 
type of community service could be found than the lending of 
one’s name, prestige and personal following to the propagation 
of the savings and loan business. A notable example of the 
wide and helpful influence which can flow from the lumber 
business into the savings and loan sphere is the recent election 
to the second vice presidency of the United States Building & 
Loan League of George W. West, of Atlanta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the West Lumber Co. and president of the First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of Atlanta. The years in which 
he serves in the official family of our national trade organiza- 
tion would be a happy and most opportune time for the weld- 
ing of a strong bond between these two branches of business 
which are in truth interdependent. 


B & L Favors Private Enterprise in Building 


Nor should it be forgotten that the savings, building and loan 
association stands today pre-eminently for the survival of the 
private enterprise method of financing home building, rather 
than the theory of financing it by various forms of Government 
subsidy, Government guaranty, loans, grants or other artificial 
stimuli. The lumber merchant’s business is more secure on its 
private enterprise basis. if the home financing business is secure 
on its private enterprise basis. Preservation of the American 
tradition in one sphere gives it reserve strength in another. This 
is just one more reason why the lumber business en masse 
should co-operate aggressively and practically with the savings 
and loan institutions. 





Recent Rulings on Social Security 
By J. S. SEIDMAN, Certified Public Accountant 


The first of the year raised the curtain on the “third act” of the Fed- 
eral social security program. It reveals several changes in the cast. The 
stellar role of “unemployment insurance tax” is now played by a full 
grown 3 percent (originally 1 percent tax)—all on the employer. The 
old age pension tax is still 2 percent, divided equally between employer 
and employee, but it is scheduled to grow to 3 percent by 1940, and to 
6 percent by 1949, making the ultimate combined payroll tax 9 percent. 

* *k * 


Members of a partnership, unlike officers of a corporation, are not 
considered employees subject to tax. If, however, a contract is entered 
into between a partnership and an outsider for a partner’s services, and 
the partner is subject to the employer’s direction and control, his com- 
pensation becomes subject to payroll taxes. The form of contract is 
immaterial so long as an employer-employee relationship exists. 

2% 


Payroll taxes are specifically not applicable to domestic servants per- 
forming services which are ordinarily an integral part of household du- 
ties. These have been held to include such services as tending furnace, 
washing windows, mending furniture etc. On the other hand, the serv- 
ices of a librarian, bookbinder, museum assistant, social secretary, and 
carpenter or painter are not exempt, though employed in a private home. 

* * * 


Doctors are generally considered independent contractors, their com- 
pensation not being subject to payroll taxes. In that connection, a recent 
ruling holds that a doctor, on a monthly salary basis, rendering medical 
services to a company’s employees, the company furnishing medical sup- 
plies etc., is not subject to the tax, since the company does not have the 
right to control the manner in which the doctor performs his duties. 
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Dealers Dodge Giving Premiums and Cutting Prices 


“Get a set of drinking glasses, free! 
One glass given away with each five gal- 
lons of gasoline!” 

“Bank night. to-night! 
$450 at 9 P. M. sharp!” 

“Full dinner set of crack-proof, color- 
fast beautiful dishes absolutely free with 
each purchase of one new ‘gazoompa.’ 
Buy now!” 

“Dear Mr. Ixenpaugh — Enclosed 
please find our special discount card be- 
ing sent to a few select customers. It 
entitles you to wholesale prices on our 
vast line of quality merchandise. Why 
pay the usual retail price? Come in and 
see us. Bring your card!” 

Free drinking glasses and _ dinner 
dishes may be all right as “come-ons” in 
the gasoline business or the “gazoompa’’ 


Drawing for 


industry. We know little about the for- 
mer, and exactly nothing about the lat- 
ter, even to the extent of doubting the 
existence of such a commodity as a “ga- 
zoompa.” Converting the theatre business 
into a lottery may be sound. We have 
never tried to operate a theatre, know 
nothing about its problems or the lures 
that must be dangled before the public 
to entice them into paying admission 
prices, and therefore have no right to an 
opinion. We know a little about the dis- 
count scheme, having received many so- 
called discount cards. We tried the first 
two or three, and threw all subsequent 
arrivals into the waste basket. 

We take up the gonfalon against none 
of them. Maybe it is necessary to em- 
ploy such measures in some types of busi- 








distractions. 





é Go 

The use of panels containing asphalt roofing samples along the outside 
of a dealer’s display room is not a new idea. In the accompanying photo- 
gra h of a side of the display room of the Burgi Lumber Co., of Yankton, 


., are shown thirty-two panels each containing a different color, or 
color combination, or a different pattern, for laying asphalt roofing. The 





distinctive feature of this exhibit is that each panel has a small white 
label in the lower left hand corner. 
waterproof ink) an identification number which can be read easily from 
a distance several feet away from the wall. All a customer has to do is 
jot down or make a mental note of the numbers in which he is interested, 
and give them to the salesman in the office. Without the need for making 
another trip outside, the salesman immediately produces samples, litera- 
ture and prices, thus saving the customer’s time and offering no 


On each label is marked (in black, 








ness. We do, however, as a result of 
recent conversations with two lumber 
dealers in Missouri, desire to exercise the 
editorial prerogative of pausing, reflect- 
ing and pointing out. 

We pause long enough to establish 
what we believe to be a sound premise 
that the retail lumber and building ma- 
terial industry will proceed along sound, 
progressive lines only if it consistently 
refutes, and flatly refuses to accept any 
gift, premium or other plan calculated to 
stimulate buying in any way other than 
through the constructive merchandising 
of materials that in themselves provide 
all of the customer appeal, and sell at fair 
prices which include a legitimate profit. 

We reflect that the buying habits that 
may be inculcated in the minds of the 
buying public through accustoming them 
to look for premiums, prizes and gifts 
with their purchases, might become a 
serious general problem that can be met 
in the lumber business only by astute ad- 
herence to an inflexible policy of selling 
lumber and building materials solely on 
their merits as desirable commodities, 
and without recourse to any kind of lot- 
tery or artificial lure. 

We point out that since at least two 
Missouri dealers are successfully repell- 
ing sporadic requests that “something be 
thrown in,” they can be met by other 
dealers in the same ways or in equally 
effective and intelligent ways, when and 
if the occasion arises. 

There is nothing new in having a cus- 
tomer who wants to gratify his ego and 
feel the warm glow of satisfaction at hav- 
ing driven a sharp bargain ask that 
“something be thrown in to boot.”” The 
habit survives the old Yankee method of 
dickering. The fact that in some locali- 
ties an increasing number of customers 
are doing it, however, must be attributed 
at least in measurable part to the example 
being set by retailers in other businesses. 

In Lamar, Mo., Reid Boles, manager 
of the Lamar Lumber Co., said, “For a 
while it got to be quite the usual thing 
for a fellow to come in here and buy a 
bill of materials for a new barn, then ask 
me to throw in a gate, or the shingles, or 
the nails with which to build the barn. I 
carry first class materialsk—lumber as 
well as other items. I am pretty sure of 
my costs, and I know what profit I am 
entitled to. Those factors give me a sell- 
ing price, which is the same for every- 


- one. I explain that to the customer, and 


tell him that I am mighty sorry I can’t 
give him what he asks for, but the people 
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I bought the lumber from didn’t give 
those things to me. I didn’t ask them to, 
because I know that if they did, they 
would have to charge me more for the 
lumber. I had to buy my gates, roofing 
and nails from other companies, and pay 
money for them. I’ve got to get that 
money back or go out of business, and 
the only way I can get it is to price those 
articles just as I price lumber, and then 
sell them. 

“Then, there are the fellows who tell 
me that my price is too high. I had a 
fellow in this morning who told me that 
$4.75 was too much for shingles. Said 
he could get them for $3.75. I told him 
I knew he could, but that he couldn’t get 
Grade A shingles for that price. I told 
him that I had shingles for $3.75, too, but 
that they were not the best, and I don’t 
represent them as anything better than 
they are. It pays to keep a little cheap 


stuff on hand just to be able to show the 
difference.” 

Ben Dobyns at Shelbina, Mo., had a 
customer who insisted on item prices on 
a house bill, then complained that the 
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Neenah Christmas party included 


prices were too high. Mr. Dobyns agreed 
with the customer to the extent of grant- 
ing that if he got in a trailer, and shopped 
around the countryside for a couple of 
weeks he might be able to pick up all of 
the material here and there for less 
money. He showed him that if he did 
that, he would spend more time and 
money than he could save. Even then, 
it would be impossible for him to return 
for credit such oversupplies as a hundred 
feet of Balsam Wool that could not be 
used. On the other hand, if he ran short, 
he would be required to pay a premium 
for a small amount cut from a new roll. 
Balsam Wool was used merely as an ex- 
ample. The same things apply to many 
other materials. The company, explained 
Mr. Dobyns, has been in business 57 
years, 32 of those years under his direc- 
tion. In much less time than that you 
have to learn how to price materials, deal 
fairly and render adequate service. That 
kind of reasoning nearly always works. 

The bargain hunter is a perennial pain 
in the neck, and the premium hunter may 
become a pain somewhere else. The only 
way to deal with either is to stand fast, 
prove the fairness of prices, and demon- 
strate the quality of materials. 
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2200 Children Attend Dealer's 
Christmas Parties 


While most children represent al- 
most no market at all for the sale of 
lumber and building materials, and ex- 
cept in isolated cases exert little influence 
on where their parents purchase these 
materials, still the best long-range sell- 
ing known is to the child who will some- 
day be your customer. Childhood im- 
pressions are likely to be lasting, and 
habits formed during school days are 
generally the most far-reaching and 
powerful in adult life. The lumber dealer, 
therefore, who gets the children of his 
town into the habit of beating a path to 
his door is insuring himself of a large 
share of their business in later years. 

There is perhaps no more effective 
way to win the approval of children and 
to gain their confidence than to give them 
a party at Christmas time. The Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co., with yards at 
Neenah and Appleton, Wis., seldom 
overlooks a merchandising opportunity, 
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of, especially when you consider the good 
that you may be doing.” 

In studying the photograph of the 
children in front of the Neenah office, it 
seems not improbable that the little fel- 
low with the heavily-patched overalls 
might be receiving his only touch of 
Christmas from Mr. Lieber’s party. If 
his dress is misleading, it is safe to as- 
sume that more than one youngster in the 
2200 entertained at the three yards will 
long remember the lumberman who made 
Christmas a reality for them in 1937. 





Forty Years of Giving Is Sound 
Advertising 


Forty years ago, the J. L. Hall Lum- 
ber Co., Volga, So. Dak., began the prac- 
tice of giving a Christmas tree to every 
family and institution in town that could 
use one. It is a Christmas gesture that 
seems particularly appropriate for a lum- 
ber dealer to make. 

“In all these forty years,” said Mr. J. 
L. Hall, president of the company, “we 
have missed only one Christmas, and that 











500 children 


particularly if that opportunity includes 
a chance to render a service to the people 
of the towns in which it operates. This 
year, on December 23, it gave parties 
to the children in both these towns, and 
in Menasha. 

On the morning of the twenty-third, 
trucks bearing Santa Claus and a placard 
invitation to children to attend parties in 
the afternoon, were driven through the 
cities. One of the photographs presented 
here, shows one of the trucks with Mr. 
Otto Lieber, Jr., in the foreground. The 
other shows some of the children who 
attended the party at Neenah. 

“We entertained over 500 children at 
Neenah, and more than 1,000 at our Ap- 
pleton yard,” said Mr. Lieber. “We gave 
each child who came to our office a pack- 
age of candy and nuts, and a few 
souvenirs to take home to its parents. 
Santa Claus distributed the gifts, and 
the parties were very successful. We 
held the same kind of party at the 
Menasha Lumber & Fuel Co., at Men- 
asha, and over 700 children were taken 
care of. It gives a little taste of Christmas 
to some of the children who might not 
otherwise feel that anyone was interested 
in them. The cost is too small to think 


Company's truck carries invitation to three towns 


was because the shipper mislaid our 
order. There were a lot of disappointed 
kids in town that year, and it was very 
hard to have to face them and tell them 
that there would be no trees. Except for 
that one year, we have produced without 
an interruption, going through panic, de- 
pression and war. This year, and for 
the past several seasons we gave trees to 
four generations of some of our custom- 
ers. Whether they are customers or not, 
though, makes no difference. There are 
trees for everybody.” 

About 300 trees are distributed an- 
nually. Most of these are for home use, 
but the local hospital as well as all of the 
schools and churches are given large 
trees. The local post of the American 
Legion now holds a Christmas party for 
children. Each child is given a small bag 
of candy and nuts, and Santa Claus, in 
full regalia, presides. The central feature 
of the party is the large Christmas tree 
that Mr. Hall gives to the Legion for 
community use. The company does not 
decorate the trees, but it delivers them, 
each tree. wound with cord to keep it 
from breaking. 

“For forty years it has been good ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Hall, “and it long 
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ago established us as a public-spirited in- 
stitution interested in serving the com- 
munity in which we make our living. It 
gets us closer to the hearts of our people, 
and gets them better acquainted with us.” 





Advertising and Displaying 
Screens in March Pays 


Dividends 


While it may be difficult with snow and 
ice in the north country, and winter a 
fact all over the land, to think of flies 
and other.insect pests, this is the season, 
nevertheless, to think of spring selling 
campaigns, and the material stocks that 
must be laid in. In Baker, Ore., the 
Shockley Lumber Co. is planning its 
campaign to sell fly screens. 

“Early in March,” said the manager, 
“we feature screens very strongly, both 
in window displays and newspaper ads. 
We have found it an excellent idea to ad- 
vertise screens so early, and we stress the 
idea, ‘Screen your windows before the 
first fly comes—it is much easier to keep 
flies out than to get them out.’ That our 
patrons agree with us and appreciate 
having screens brought to their attention 
in plenty of time, is proved by their pur- 
chases. 

“Featuring screens also increases sales 
of many other items in the early spring. 
An order for screens takes us twice to 
the home of the buyer—first, to take 
measurements, and then to deliver and in- 
stall the doors and windows. On these 
visits, our men make a point of noting 
any needs for other materials, such as 
paint, wallpaper and hardware. They re- 
port back to us, and without intimating 
in any way that we know the conditions 
existing at the home, we send pamphlets 
and literature regarding materials which 
we know they need. 

“In the matter of screens, we try in all 
cases to secure a sale of the copper, rust- 
proof kind, stressing its long wearing 
quality. If the patron feels that he can- 


not spend as much as he must for that 





kind, we try to sell galvanized screen. If, 
however, he insists on ordinary screening, 
we suggest that all of the screens be at 
once given a coat of good paint to pro- 
tect them from rust, and thus yield a full 
period of wear. A small can of paint for 
the screens often results in a much larger 
order, as the householder notes what an 
improvement paint makes on the screens, 
and resolves to freshen other things 
about the place.” 
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Dealer's Novel Ad Pulls 


Inquiries and Business 


Advertising can often be made more ef- 
fective by tying it in with well known 
events that recur annually. An example 
is afforded by a newspaper advertise- 
ment used to good advantage by the 
American Lumber & Mfg. Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. The ad is eight inches wide 
and three inches high, and extending 
across the entire width at the top is the 
caption, “Ground Hog Day.” At the left, 
is the head and neck of a ground hog pro- 
jecting out of a hole in the earth. 

Copy to the right of the ground hog, 
and under the caption, reads: 

“All the talk about the ground hog see- 
ing his shadow or not, on Feb. 2, and 
determining whether it’s spring by that 
sign—is amusing enough. 

“But there’s no doubt about it—spring 
is getting nearer every day—and when 
spring is here there will be a merry rush 
of building and remodeling. Those who 
wait until then will pay a premium. That’s 
why we urge you to let us help you NOW 
before prices advance further, and before 
all the best builders are engaged and 
busy. It’s like getting a reserved seat. 
You’re protecting yourself on price and 
quality. Let us help you decide—help 
you plan.” 

The copy clicked because of its novelty, 
and because interest in it was augmented 
by radio, newspaper and other publicity 
heralding the coming of ground hog day. 





House to House Canvass Builds 
Roofing Sales 


House-to-house canvassing gave Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. (Inc.), building ma- 
terial dealers (Fort Worth, Tex., unit), a 
nice start toward the growing roofing 
business it has today, Douglas Wolseley, 
manager of the Fort Worth branch, said 
recently. The “blind canvass” has been 
used by the firm from time to time in the 
build-up of several of its specialties, Mr. 
Wolseley said. So far as direct results are 
concerned the plan is not 
all that could be hoped 





The outdoor roofing ex- 


hibit used by Wm. Cam- 
eron & Co., Fort Worth 





for, the Fort Worth 
dealer thinks ; but it does 
one thing well; it gives 
the concern an “opening,” a wide range 
of prospects upon whom to build later 
sales. 

Jobs are still “spotted’’ by salesmen 
driving around town, Mr. Wolseley said, 
who watch roofs of houses as they pass. 
Whenever a customer in need of a new 
roof is found the residence is reported and 
the prospect is circularized. 

For canvassing purposes the four-man 
crew has been found sufficient. Its mem- 
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bers are carefully trained for a few weeks 
in advance of each campaign. 

Also contributing to the build-up in 
roofing sales has been the large outdoor 
exhibit (see cut) clearly visible down one 
of the drives into the company yards. 
This is an “eaves” exhibit, made of 
eight different panels of roofing ma- 
terials. 





Sponsors New Contest 


B. B. Bell, founder and head of Star- 
line, Inc., manufacturer of barn equip- 
ment, is sponsoring a contest through 
which he hopes to uncover new ideas and 





B. B. Bell, founder and head of Starline, Inc. 


plans for making barn work easier, and 
increasing farm profits. Contestants are 
asked only to make simple floor plan 
drawings of their own barns, showing 
windows, doors and barn sections, and 
indicating by means of numbered circles, 
modern barn equipment which they think 
would make work lighter, increase prof- 
its, and afford greater health and com- 
fort for live stock. On the same sheet, 
contestants will write not more than 100 
words on the subject, ““How Good Barn 
Equipment Lessens Work, Saves Money, 
Makes Money.” 

First prize is a registered milk cow of 
any breed selected by the winner, and 
the registration papers. Second, third 
and fourth prizes are selections of Star- 
line barn equipment worth $200, $100 
and $50, respectively. Fifth prize is ten 
Starline water bowls. A total of 132 
other prizes are offered. Judges are 
Professor R. C. Miller, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Dept. of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing; Professor R. V. Blasingame, Dept. 
of Agricultural Engineering, Penn State 
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College and Professor Henry Giese, 


Dept. of Agricultural Engineering, lowa 
State College. 

The closing date of the contest is 
March 1, 1938. Materials and detailed 
information about the contest can be ob- 
tained from local Starline dealers or by 
writing to Starline, Inc., Harvard, IIl. 





Harmony With Display Room 


This photograph is interesting if for no 
other reason than that it shows the en- 
trance to a lumber shed which has been 
given the benefit of artistic treatment in 
harmony with the high standards set for 
the display room and sales office, part of 
which can be seen through the large win- 
dow. The window, when it is dressed, 
will serve both as an attractive show 
window and a means whereby the man- 
ager can view the yard from his office. 
The wide stairway with the spacious plat- 
form at the top leads to the space above 
the office which is used fgr the storage 
of moldings, insulation and other light 
materials. Wide doors to the storage 
space permit easy movement of materials 
in and out. 

The interior of the building is lined 
with % inch fir plywood, and the exterior 
is covered with M & M Plywood Corp.’s 
new Resnprest wallboard. The latter was 
applied with cement coated nails. At each 
joint a strip of Sisalkraft was placed on 
the old building and smeared with Mack- 
lanburg & Duncan’s caulking compound. 
When the sheets of plywood were pressed 
together the compound was pressed into 
the joint. Note the concealed lighting, 
and the artistic housing for the scale 
beam. The plant is the Wolbach yard of 
the Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha 
(Neb.). 





Entrance to lumber shed has been given artistic treatment, with window on alley that 
invites a visit to the display and sales room 
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Sells to Retail Concern's Five 
Generations 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Sales by 
Harry C. Chester, surviving head of the 
wholesale spruce house of W. R. Chester 
& Co., to five generations who have been 
active in the retail lumber firm of G. Ful- 
ler & Son Lumber Co., Brighton, which 





Left to right: Harry C. Chester, Will S. 
Fuller, Granville H. Fuller and Granville B. 
Fuller 


was founded by Granville Fuller in 1847, 
constitute a unique merchandising record. 
Mr. Chester—now in his 75th year—has 
personally booked orders for lumber from 
the founder who died in 1892; from his 
son Granville A., who passed away in 
1916; and in turn from Will S. Fuller, 
of the third generation. Then follows the 
son of Will—Granville B.—who is treas- 
urer of the company and a former presi- 


dent and now treasurer of Massachusetts 
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Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose 
son Granville H. is now active in the 
business. This group picture was taken 
in front of the main office of the Fuller 
company in Western Avenue, Brighton, 
Dec. 15. Left to right they are: Harry 
C. Chester, Will S. Fuller, Granville H. 
and Granville B. Fuller. The Fuller busi- 
ness is now in its 91st year. Its methods 
in the earlier days were as primitive as 
they are modern today. It also has an 
uptodate lumber store in the heart of ex- 
clusive Brookline, at Coolidge Corner. 





Employees Are Guests at 
Christmas Banquet 


Betoit, Wis., Jan. 10.—Thirty-six 
employees of the Strasburg Lumber & 
Fuel Co., here, were guests of the com- 
pany at a Christmas banquet, at which 
employes presented John Strasburg with 
several gifts. Tables formed a cross, and 
a beautifully decorated and lighted 
Christmas tree was the centerpiece. Gifts 
were piled under the tree and were ex- 
changed by the employees at the conclu- 
sion of the dinner. Each employee also 
received a gift from the company. 





Wisconsin Dealers Protest 
Truck Competition 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 10.—Lumber, 
fuel and feed dealers have entered pro- 
tests to their respective associations, and 
to the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion against what they term ‘bootleg 
merchandising by motor truckers,” who, 
they claim, are underselling them and un- 
dermining their business. 

The complaint is particularly aimed 
against independent truckers who bring 
supplies into Milwaukee from as far as 
150 miles away. With the Lake ports 
having a decided advantage because of 
low water rates on fuel and feed supplies, 
wholesale prices are comparatively lower 
than at inland cities where transshipment 
is necessary. It is charged that the truck- 
ers, before returning to their home cities, 
shop around for a load of merchandise to 
peddle in their community. Their costs, 
as measured against the rural dealers’ 
having taxes to pay on yards and real 
estate, along with credit risks, are con- 
siderably lower. 

“Our dealers report that the practice 
is being followed around Green Bay, She- 
boygan, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Racine 
and Kenosha,” Don S. Montgomery, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, said. “Inland small- 
town dealers say they have lost much of 
their fuel business because of this under- 
selling,” Mr. Montgomery said, pointing 
out that two-thirds of the association’s 
members handle fuel. “Many unlicensed 
truckers are operating on a shoestring 
and hurting the dealers. The public 
service commission last November issued 
an order that motor truck charges on fuel 
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be consistent with rail rates, and I be- 
lieve in time this order will protect the 
inland merchant. Contract carriers are 
not supposed to charge rates on coal and 
coke lower than railroad rates. It is 
more difficult to buy lumber wholesale 
than it is to buy fuel. There is some 
chiseling on lumber, but not as much as 
on fuel.” 

Merchants also have appealed to the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Fuel Dealers’ 
Association, Madison, for protective 
action. 





Wisconsin Firm Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


ASHLAND, Wis., Jan. 10.—The Scott-Taylor 
Co. of this city, retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer and manufacturer of millwork, re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. Organized in 1887 by John F. Scott, 
Frederick F. Hubbell and J. H. Taylor, the 
company was incorporated in 1903. The-com- 
pany has manufactured a complete line of mill- 
work since its founding, and in addition, such 
specialty items as tanks and other industrial 
equipment, and fixtures for banks, offices, stores 
and other public buildings. - A majority of the 
employees have served more than 10 years, and 
the average service of these employees is 28% 
years. 

Celebration of the company’s half-century in 
business was held in connection with the weekly 
meeting of the Rotary club. Henry H. Fuller, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, acted 
as toastmaster, and a number of congratulatory 
talks were given. Among these was an inter- 
esting reminiscence by John Watson, who was 
acquainted with the founders fifty years ago, 
and has witnessed the growth of the firm from 
one small building to its present size. John C. 
Chapple said that the name Scott-Taylor las 
become a “hall-mark” for woodwork in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

The present directors of the company are R. 
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B. Prince, president; W. S. Cate, vice presi- 
dent; H. H. Fuller, secretary and treasurer; 
Frank Tomlinson, Allan T. Pray, Guy Wal- 
worth and John Egan. 


Lumberman Distributes Free 
Christmas Trees 


OpessA, WASH., Jan. 10.—Following a prac- 
tice begun 35 years ago, and continued uninter- 
ruptedly since then, the G. W. Finney Lumber 
Co. and the Odessa Union Warehouse, both of 
this city, distributed Christmas trees to homes, 
churches and schools. This year saw the com- 
panies giving away 425 trees of varying sizes. 





Illinois Retail Lumber Concerns 
Effect Merger 


STERLING, ILL., Jan. 10.—Recent merger of 
the Simpson-McClure Lumber Co. into the 
Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. resulted in the 
selection of A. J. Powelson, of this city, as vice 
president and treasurer of the new concern. In 
addition, the Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. 
has taken over four of the J. C. Simpson lum- 
ber yards located at Abingdon, Atkinson, Elm- 
wood and Dunlap, Ill. The J. C. Simpson 
Lumber Co., however, was not merged into 
the Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co., and will 
continue to operate independently the rest of 
the yards belonging to it. 
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Officers of the Simpson-Powelson Lumber 
Co. are James C. Simpson, Galesburg, IIl., 
chairman of the board; W. E. Simpson, Gales- 
burg, Ill., president; A. J. Powelson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. S. Boydstun, secretary. 
The general office will be moved to Gales- 
burg, and Mr. Powelson will make his residence 
in that city. He will continue to operate the 
local plant as supervising executive. 





W. E. SIMPSON 


A. J. POWELSON 
Executives of Recently Merged Retail Yards 


Make Sales Contest Awards at Christmas 
Party to Employees 


Arthur C. Gau, credit manager of the 
Belleville Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Bend, Ind., was general chairman at a 
Christmas party given to the employees 
of the company by W. M. Hass, head of 
the concern. About a year ago, the com- 








pany began holding monthly meetings for 
its employees in connection with a series 
of sales contests, and the Christmas party 
was the final meeting of 1937. 

The sales contests are run by having 
salesmen compete against salesmen, with 
other classes of employees 
competing within their own 
groups. The groups in- 
clude truck drivers, mill 
men, yard men, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers and gen- 
eral office help. Competi- 
tion is on a basis of volume 
of business only. Another 
contest has for its objective 
the securing of new cus- 
tomers. This is an open 
contest in which the em- 


ployees compete as one 
group. 
“This competition for 


new customers,” said Mr. 
Hass, “has been one of the 
most satisfactory we have 
ever run.” 


The Christmas party be- 
gan with dinner served at 
6:30. Entertainers _ per- 
formed during and after the 
dinner, and gifts for all 
were distributed by Santa 
Claus. The high spot of 
the party was a talk by Mr. 
Hass, and presenting by him 
of prize awards to the sales 
contests winners. Commu- 
nity singing, dancing and 
cards ensued. 
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Dealer’s Office Done in Colonial Style 


When Eaton H. Perkins and Ernest F. Per- 
kins, operators of the Deering Lumber Co., 
Melrose, Mass., decided that an attractive, in- 
telligently designed building would be an asset 
to their business, they commissioned an archi- 
tect to study their problem and design a struc- 
ture that would express the dignity and tradi- 
tions of their business and at the same time 
provide appropriate quarters for the merchan- 
dising of modern building materials. After 
some study, the architect reduced his choices 
to early American colonial and Georgian 
colonial. The latter was selected primarily be- 





Exterior of new building housing office and 

display room of Deering Lumber Co. Geor- 

gian colonial style of architecture is em- 

phasized in gable treatment, entrance and 
bow window 





cause, like simple colonial, it is not elaborate, 
but does afford opportunity for more impressive 
plan and decorative exterior. It is faithful to 
the traditions of New England, including the 
vicinity of Boston, having been introduced and 
accepted there late in the eighteenth century. 
Until about 1825, most of the important build- 





ings constructed in and around Boston were 
Georgian colonial. Another reason for adopting 
the style was that it harmonized with an old 
building to which the new one must be at- 
tached. 

Typically Georgian in the new building, as 
shown in the photograph, are the gable treat- 
ment, bow window and entrance. The interior, 
containing modern offices and numerous dis- 
plays of building materials, has a distinctly 
colonial atmosphere. A small private office is 
furnished with antiques and a few Currier and 
Ives prints from the collection of Ernest 
F. Perkins. 

The photographs of the interior shown here 
were taken by Eaton H. Perkins, who has 
a wide reputation for the excellence of his 
camera studies. On the wall across from the 
main entrance are a series of alcoves in which 
are displayed a variety of wall and ceiling 





Walls and cupboards of the display room 
are finished in old knotty pine, a material 
in which this 63-year old company has spe- 
cialized. A distinctly colonial atmosphere 
has been created in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the company 


treatments and flooring materials. Above these, 
are various types of roofing on a sloping sur- 
face which forms a cover for the alcoves, and 
displays the materials as they would look in- 
stalled on roofs. Twelve types of flooring, 








including slate flagging, are on display. Walls 
and cabinet fronts and doors are all carried out 
in old knotty pine, in which the company has 
specialized for years. Paint and hardware are 


displayed on shelves behind glass-panel doors, 


and above counters on which materials can be 
examined. 

The company was founded in 1872 by 
John P. Deering, and at the time of his death 
in 1913, it was purchased by Fred A. Per- 
kins, who continued the company’s established 
policy of expansion and addition of new prod- 
ucts. In 1922, the present operators became 





Interior view of new display room of Deer- 
ing Lumber Co. At right are alcoves 
for display of roof, ceiling, wall and 
floor materials. These are the first displays 
to meet the eye of an incoming visitor 





active in the concern, and in 1930, purchased 
it as partners. At that time a wood working 
plant was added, and since then several other 
buildings have been constructed. 

The company has extended to the people of 
Melrose who contemplate building, remodeling 
or repairing, an invitation to visit the display 
rooms for assistance in working out their con- 
struction problems. 
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The J. T. Elliott Lumber Co.’s yard, 
in Terrell, Tex., operated by J. P. Elli- 
ott, is a new plant; only-a year or two 
old. Good looking. We'll say it is! The 
sun was around behind it when we called, 
making a photographic riddle we’re not 
so good at guessing. Previously the yard 
had been on the town’s main stem; where 
the traffic runs in such torrents and shoals 
that it was definitely hurting trade. Little 
chance to park in front; and a farmer 
with a team, so Mr. Elliott said, would 
get so worked up trying to get into the 
drive without being rammed fore and aft 
that he was in no state of mind to re- 
member why he came. Maybe next time 
he didn’t come at all. Anyway, the sign 
seemed right for a new location; so the 
company moved half a block or so off 
this street, much to its own and the cus- 
tomers’ advantage. And while doing the 
job, the concern did it handsomely. 

In the big lobby there are a couple 
of racks of shelving for paint that seem 
to us a happy thought. They stand par- 
allel, out on the floor and away from 
the walls. Shelving on both sides with 
a tight division down the middle; hand- 
some and substantial cabinets. That bus- 
iness of facing both ways naturally dou- 
bles the length of the shelving space, and 
eliminates that uninspiring blank back. 
The cabinets didn’t look so large, but 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


One of the double-faced paint cabinets 

that stand in lobby of J. T. Elliott Lumber 

Co. yard at Terrell, Tex., and furnish 200 
feet of shelving—and display 





they have more than 200 feet of shelving ; 
enough to show a representative selection 
of the stock and to make ordinary sales 
deliveries. As sales are made, more stock 
is brought out from reserve. Against the 
wall, to the rear of the paint cabinets, is 
a big rack for wall paper; each bin with 
a three-cornered sample of the paper it 
contains folded to show in front. Cus- 
tomers of course want to unroll a bolt 
a couple of yards in making their apprais- 
als; but if they’re looking for a yellow 
pattern they simply pass by the bin with 
a green sample displayed. 

Mr. Elliott tells us that there are quite 
a few farms owned by finance companies. 
These owners are fixing up their prop- 





Green timbers of local manufacture when 

stacked in these V-shaped bins get the 

habit of keeping straight; they were seen 

at yard of J. K. LaRoe Lumber Co., at 
Terrell, Tex. 





erties, and like to buy as much as they 
can of the needed material at one place, 
paying for the whole purchase with one 
check. That’s one of the reasons for the 
paper, though not the only one. Almost 
everywhere we hear of this type of land 
ownership, together with the special kind 
of repair business involved. Some of these 
owners—insurance companies or banks or 
what not—are not very lavish buyers; 
do as little as possible. But not all are 
like that. Quite a number are taking 
a long look ahead and are putting the 
places in good repair. In fact some of 
them have liked the business of operating 
the farms with tenants, under a general 
manager or supervisor. A good many 
different methods have been worked out. 
But in numerous places we’ve heard the 
statement that these landlords are no 
longer trying anxiously to sell their farms 
as soon as they can get enough to square 
the original loan and the unpaid interest. 
With returns low on bonds, and on sim- 
ilar investments authorized for such com- 
panies, they have found they can make 
a larger return out of a continued and 





Wallpaper gets a handsome showing in this 

wall cabinet of the J. T. Elliott Lumber Co. 

—note the triangular samples of patterns 
that aid customers in their choices 


planned operation of the farms. The re- 
sult, of course, may be the corporation 
farming that independent farmers had 
feared for so many years and which didn’t 
seem to come about; not until title to the 
land passed to big outfits which really 
didn’t want it. But their hanging on to 
the farms indicates also, if you look at 
it squarely, that, with the right kind of 
management, farming is still an industry 
of earning possibilities. Otherwise the 
big concerns would wash the business up 
as soon as possible, and put at work else- 


eee 








where what money they could salvage. 
This management may just possibly have 
something to teach independent farmers 
about profitable farming methods. 


Farmers Educated to Use 
of More Cement 


Mr. Elliott mentioned the fact that 
some big public works projects which 
need large quantities of cement are re- 
verting to the old idea that the local 
dealer ought to be content with the honor 
of making the sale, the manly and invig- 
orating exercise of handling hundred- 
pound sacks, and about a nickel of gross 
profit. But Mr. Elliott indicated that such 
honors sit lightly upon him, and that he 
is in good health without the exercise. 
Neither is he greatly excited about the 
indicated margin of profit. The cement 
people do seem to be taking one long 
look ahead. They think it possible that 
there may come a lull in road building 
and other public works, so they are trying 
to develop new markets for their prod- 
ucts. One of these possible markets is 
on farms. Some progress is being re- 
ported in getting farmers informed about 
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Southwest Yards, Yard Devices 


Traffic Troubles in the Wide-Open Spaces--Showing 
Paper and Paint--Expanding the Farm Cement Mar- 
ket--A Millionaire in the Making 


the very large usefulness which concrete 
can have in the business of farming. Only 
a few years ago the average farmer had 
little idea of the scope of this usefulness; 
didn’t think of concrete as a matter of 
course; had almost no knowledge of how 
to mix and use it. Now they all know 
about its use, and in fact are using it 
in a steadily expanding volume. 


A Lumberman Who Owns 
a Bass-Stocked Lake 


Mr. Elliott has one piece of property 
that would put green in the eye of any 
man who was dropped on a fishing rod 
in his infancy. This is a whole and com- 
plete lake, located a few miles out of 


town. And that’s not all. This lake is 
infested with out-size bass. A gentleman 
was in the office, resting up between as- 
saults upon these fightin’ fish; a substan- 
tial gentleman who would fit nicely into 
a large boat. He was a very friendly 
person who evidently is an expert be- 
guiler of fish; for Mr. Elliott showed us 
a picture of him with a couple of bass 
from the Elliott Lake. One fish weighed 
more than five pounds and the other more 
than six. They had evidently been well 
raised, and only in advanced maturity 
forgot that it isn’t safe for a poor fish 
to accept things from strangers. 

This yard was building quite a few 
houses; running six rooms or fewer. 
This is the type of house, of course, 
which accounted for most of the dwelling 
business in 1937, the country over. 

The J. K. LaRoe Lumber Co. has a 
device that has proved useful in selling 
wall paper, and that might well be copied 
by any concern that wants to handle this 





"You Must Be Pleased" says a sign on 
front of the Temple Lumber Co.'s shed 
at Clarksville, Tex. 


Sample panels showing wallpaper samples, 
hung on front of bins at yard of J. K. 
LaRoe Lumber Co., Terrell, Tex., enable 
customers to make a preliminary selection 





commodity with the least possible clerk 
labor. It is a large cabinet at one side 
of the lobby. On the front panel in reg- 
ular rows are samples of wall paper, 
neatly attached to backing board. These 
boards have each in the upper corners a 
couple of eyelets by which they can be 
hung from hooks. The samples are large 
enough to give the shopper a fair idea 
of the pattern. Such a shopper—unless 
he, or usually she, is very hard to suit— 





The J. K. LaRoe Lum- 

ber Co. yard at Ter- 

rell, Tex., has an at- 

tractive display of 
paints 

















can spend as much time as is necessary 
looking at these samples unattended. 
Samples can be unhooked and taken into 
the sunlight or propped up on a table. 
In this way the selection narrows down 
to a comparatively few desirable items; 
at which point an office man or the cus- 








tomer, can get out the necessary bolts. 
This method saves an enormous amount 
of sales time for the office force, and 
Mr. LaRoe says it seems to please the 
buyers better than to be surrounded by 
a jungle of bolts, partly unwound and 
draped over the furniture, while they are 
making the preliminary choices. 


Keeping Green Timbers 
From Developing Kinks 


Out in the yard we noted another de- 
vice that the yard foreman said was use- 
ful in handling sticks six or eight inches 
square. Apparently some of these tim- 
bers are of local manufacture, and come 
in only partly seasoned. In this dynamic 
Texas climate, such a stick has been 
known to rear an ugly head. So there 
is a big bin with a V-shaped bottom into 
which they are inserted. The pressure of 
the upper pieces comes on three sides; 
and naturally there is less opportunity 
for this restlessness. They get the habit 
of lying straight, and this habit stays 
with them. We’ve seen and described 
such bins at the Murphy yard, in Ur- 
bana, Ohio. The Murphy bins were used 
to store 2 by 4’s, but the principle is 
the same. 

Mr. LaRoe said cheerfully that quite 
a number of houses were going up; the 
usual small structures of these present 
times. 


Millionaire-to-Be Missed Texas 
Sunshine While Visiting Chicago 

O. F. Walton, of the lumber company 
bearing his name, reminded us that Ter- 











rell was the home town of E. H. R. 
Green, the multi-millionaire whose estate, 
as you may have noted in the papers, was 
in litigation to determine what State was 
his official residence for inheritance-tax 
purposes. Mr. Walton knew Green as 
a youngster. The two, as boys, went 
to Chicago on a cattle train to see the 
fair of 1893. Neither had much of any- 
thing they could use for money, and they 
wanted to make what they had do full 
service. So they looked for an inexpen- 
sive hotel. A hotel runner tried to in- 
terest them, but it was necessary to know 
in advance how much living in his place 
would set them back. “How high is your 
hotel?” asked the future millionaire. 
“Fourteen stories,” said the runner. But 
that didn’t do much good, for the “high” 
inquired about was fiscal and not archi- 
tectural. Eventually they found a place 
within their means. Both waked up at 
what seemed to be a very early hour; for 
it was still pitch dark. After waiting 
impatiently for a long while for day to 
break they got up anyway; found it was 
eleven o'clock in the morning and that 
the darkness was due to an absence of 
windows in their room. 

Mr. Walton tells us that the renewed 
building has gotten under way without 
much benefit of insured loans—partly be- 
cause customers seem unwilling to make 
use of them, and partly because local 
bankers are not interested in the method. 
This is a great cotton country ; one of the 
leading counties in the State in this pro- 
duction. The Texas cotton area seems to 
be spreading; reaching down around 
Corpus Christi on the Gulf. 


Conservative Customers, Reluctant 


Bankers, Cheap Lumber—and FHA 


It hasn’t been a rule without excep- 
tions, but it rather seems to us that FHA 
loans become less popular as lumber han- 
dled declines in quality. Find a town, 
as we have found a few,.where there are 
signs up at every yard calling attention 
to cheap lumber from local little mills, 
and you inquire in vain for FHA financed 
homes. Nothing surprising about it; evi- 
dently a community where such material 
has long been used and where it’s an 
accepted thing. When a community goes 
in for cheapness it doesn’t stop with 
inexpensive lumber. It goes right ahead 





Moore Bros. Lumber Co., of Greenville, 

Tex., puts its ‘phone number on shed front; 

and has across-the-sidewalk sign at office 
door 


 “OMPANY. st on 


with scant framing practice, plans worked 
up by a local carpenter—and all the rest. 
Try on that basis to get an insured loan, 
and you’re naturally out of luck; for one 
of the first requirements of these long- 
time loans is a professional plan and ade- 
quate construction. 

Of course this isn’t the only reason. 
Sometimes there are pretty good local 
loaning agencies and practices, so there 
is no great urge to accept Uncle Sam’s 
aid. Sometimes the customers are a little 
shy of such impersonal machinery ; fear- 
ing that something might happen to delay 
payments a little, with the probability of 
a foreclosure going off rather automatic- 
ally. Often the local bankers don’t like 
the idea and manage to dress it up in 
sinister garments. 


Not Much Use Made 
of FHA Financing 


W. A. Hinkle, of the Temple Lumber 
Co., Clarksville, Tex., indicated that the 
last item was the chief obstacle in his 
community. He hadn’t made an FHA 
loan; not at the time we called. We ven- 
ture the guess that by this time he has 
done so; for he is a genial and persistent 
salesman, thought the idea sound, knew 
a great lot about the mechanics of the 
loans, was sure they’d fill a real need in 
his community. He is quite naturally 
interested in these loans, for the company 
handles grade-marked and trade-marked 
lumber ; and this top-flight material goes 
with a plan calling for top-flight building 
standards just like ham and eggs. 

Elmer Thurman, of the Clem Lumber 
Co., Cooper, Tex., told us his people 
didn’t seem quite ready to build houses; 
probably would before a great while. 
Meantime, those whose credit wasn’t in 
the best of health tried more or less to 
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get loans; on one theory that if Uncle 
Sam wanted to give them a piece of 
money, they were not going to struggle 
against it. They couldn’t qualify. On the 





The Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Ardmore, 
Okla., set up separate oe for 
FHA loans, with good sales results 





other hand, the people whose credit was 
sufficiently impressive were not taking on 
obligations. 

J. E. Evans, of the Lyon-Gray Lum- 
ber Co., in the same town, corroborated 
these observations. He said the city was 
getting rather seriously in need of new 
houses; and, if one burned down, the 
location just carried on as a vacant lot. 
In his opinion there were people who 
needed houses and could afford to build 
them. The thing needed was to get them 
to think’ so. It occurs to us that a model 
house might be a good card to lead in 
this community. 

J. B. Clayton, Jr., of the Moore Bros. 
Lumber Co., Greenville, Tex., mentioned 
one minor difficulty. This is a flock of 
FHA inspectors who don’t seem to agree 
among themselves. A few are not too 
familiar with local building usage; so 
one will approve what the next will get 
agitated about; with the result that a 
local weariness settled over the FHA 
idea. 


Oklahoma Yard Gives FHA 
Credit for 25 Percent of Sales 


But D. G. Johnson, local manager of 
the Chickasaw Lumber Co., Ardmore, 
Okla., came right up with the statement 
that the FHA had been the master key 
that had opened up the door of renewed 
building. He stated that it had accounted 
for at least 25 percent of the business 
done the past year or two. It has served 
to remind other lending agencies that 
good credit is still good credit. One of 
the local banks has been especially co- 
operative; has set up a separate depart- 
ment to handle these loans, with a staff 
in charge that really knows the FHA 
regulations and technique. *Thirty-six 
was the best year since the slide, and 
’37 seemed to be going it several better. 
This is a line company, with half a dozen 
or so distributing points. 


—— 
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Firm Pricing Objections Meet 


The author of the plan for establish- 
ing firm prices on lumber, which was 
presented to readers in the issue of Dec. 
18, pages 27 and 29, and commented on 
by leading sales. managers in the issue of 
Jan. 1, pages 36 and 27, here considers 
the criticisms made of its practicability, 
explains further points that seemed not to 
be clear to some readers, and meets the 
main objections to it: 


In answer to the letters responding to the 
article on Firm Pricing, let me say that I am 
grateful for the arguments and replies received. 
It would take too much time to go carefully 
over here all letters and replies, but most of 
them lend themselves to a sort of general 
reply. 

There are a number of the writers who give 
evidence of having misunderstood the import 
of the plan. If they will reread the article, 
they will find that in the beginning the writer 
specifically pointed out that the plan contem- 
plated no “pegging.” Forget that; it is not any 
part of this plan. 

I regret it if more importance than deserved 
has been attached by some. It is not “Utopia”, 
nor a “God-given-panacea,” and most of all, it 
does not present overwhelming difficulties. It 
is not by any means new. I believe Marshall 
Field, and many other famous merchants, have 
followed a firm price course for many years, 
successfully. 


Firm Price Finds True Market Level 


The plan simply contemplates our marking 
our goods with a price, and refusing any lower 
price as long as that tag is attached. Anyone 
can practice that without reference to his neigh- 
bors’ actions. 

A firm individual price list is not intended to 
police, confine or stabilize any one to any cer- 
tain fixed price basis, but is designed to enable 
a sales manager to fluctuate the prices of vari- 
ous items until they seek a level where he is 
able to move his whole output in accordance 
with his production, irregardless of his com- 
petitors’ prices. This then becomes his own 
actual and true market. 

Immediate stabilization is not hoped for from 
the establishment of fair prices, firm while in 
effect, but to be the eventual product of the 
working out of the plan. 

It is rather astonishing to me that some of us 
seem to approach with fear and trembling such 
a simple change in methods. One would think 
we were starting out to revolutionize the whole 
lumber business, or something equally fearsome. 


Firm Prices May Change Quickly, Often 


All there is to it is the publishing to salesmen 
of your authorized prices now, watching the 
effect, and changing prices as dictated by re- 
sults. The only difference would be that now 
we publish prices which are merely set up to be 
attacked, and are therefore meaningless; while, 
under a firm individual price plan, the prices 
would be invulnerable. No offers would be 
submitted or accepted. Change could be as 
rapid as necessary, conceivably by wire at times. 
Learn from your own statistics how much per 
day of any given item it is going to be neces- 
sary to sell, and then try to set up prices that 
will sell it; but do not sell by making one price 
in one town, another some place else, and still 
another price elsewhere. 

If your listed price fails to turn the trick, 
change it, and keep changing it until the proper 
level is reached, up or down. 


The Price Whittler Is Not Really Smart 


Most of us have trouble getting away from 
the idea that we are just a little smarter than 
the next one. Don’t let’s fool ourselves. Pri- 
vate or secret arrangements with so called 


~ 


“willing buyers” are devices to alleviate our 
work. What right have we to discriminate 
against any one of our customers? What fair- 
ness is there in allowing one representative fav- 
ored concessions? It is wrong, and we all 
know it is wrong, and the one way to correct 
it is to find our own individual markets and 
apply the necessary prices to all alike. 


Provides Way to Handle Competition 


This is an individual plan. No exchange of 
lists, or dependence on any one else’s list is at 
all necessary. One’s own market will seek its 
own level after the one-price system is in effect, 
and you can disregard any one or more other 
competitors. Only the general mass of compe- 
tition impinging against your own competition 
all over the country will influence your list. 
You will be little swayed by the report of the 
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freak price quoted here and there by “Tom, 
Dick and Harry.” 

If, as some have contended, your competitors 
use your list as a basis from which to make 
concessions, they will soon tire of that “slick- 
ness” when they know that your price will, if 
necessary, be lowered: to meet not only their 
trick price at one point but all over the terri- 
tory, causing them to drop their whole list. 


Plan Does Work—It Needs Courage 


There is only one thing lacking that I can 
see to prevent this simple, honest, sound plan 
working, and that is determination. In other 
words, you can not find the courage to put it 
into full force long enough to give it a trial. 

In a large way, there is only one case on 
record in the history of modern lumber dis- 
tributing where this plan was adhered to. One 
of the writers, Mr. Pagan, knows that it 
worked, and worked well for a number of 
years. Mr. Pagan knows that prices that would 
sell the goods were simultaneously promulgated 
to all outlets, and rescinded at one time. 


375 in J-MChicago Guild School 


“Baseball is not the only business that be- 
lieves in having a spring training period,” said 
A. A. Hood, manager of the Johns-Manville 
Housing Guild, as he stood looking over the 
room in the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago that was filled with men paying undivided 
attention to the Guild School “teacher” on the 
platform. Mr. Hood was plainly happy as his 
eyes took in the throng of over 350 proprietors, 
sales managers, and salesmen of retail lumber 
and building material yards from more than 
a dozen States and one Canadian province who 
were taking the Guild’s two weeks’ training 
course. 

The school in Chicago, which opened Jan. 
3, had the largest enrollment of any ever held. 
The first five days were specifically for own- 
ers of businesses and their sales managers, and 
the remaining seven days of the school were 
designed for lumber company salesmen. Two 
hundred and sixty-five men comprised the at- 
tendance the first part of the school, and 122 
salesmen swelled the enrollment on Jan. 8 for 
the remainder of the course. At least 700 are 
expected to be present at the graduation exer- 
cises the night of Jan. 15. The men were 


composing the intensive course, the student 
lumbermen remained enthused throughout the 
two weeks. The course is said to be equal 
to a semester of work in a college. The 
genuine appreciation and spontaneous enthu- 
siasm which fills the building material men at- 
tending the Johns-Manville schools were evi- 
denced on the afternoon of Jan. 6 at the close 
of a demonstration by G. Meissner, assistant 
manager of the Housing Guild division, of 
his new home estimating system. The entire 
group arose as one man at the close of the 
presentation of his creation and apolauded Mr. 
Meissner for two minutes. 

The faculty of the training school consisted 
of Mr. Hood, Mr. Meissner, Harold Bates, 
Paul E. Kendall, D. L. Pomerantz, J. L. Wood 
and R. L. Johnson. Each had his specific sub- 
ject to teach and was well qualified to put it 
across. Most of the men will go from one 
school to the next during the coming months, 
concluding on the West Coast late in the 
spring. It is expected that the remaining 
schools will be oversubscribed by men in the 
industry anxious to secure the valuable training. 

At the banquet and graduation, Johns-Man- 





This unposed picture of the Johns-Manville Housing Guild school conducted in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 3-15, shows the rapt attention given speakers at the sessions 


from: Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Washington, Colorado, Arizona, Mississippi, 
and Manitoba, Canada. Those present from 
the distant States came to Chicago so that they 
could have the training sooner than it will be 
available through similar schools in their own 


sections. The Memphis School begins Jan. 17. 


Despite the eight hours of lectures during the 
day and three hours of room study at night 


ville will award two “first 100” watches to 
Ed Rosenthal of the Reedsburg (Wis.) Supply 
Co. and William Hornak of the Woodmar 
Lumber & Supply Co. in Hammond, Ind. The 
time pieces are prizes to Guild trained salesmen 
who make at least 100 package sales amounting 
to not less than $150 each within fifteen months 
after finishing their course. Mr. Rosenthal 
and Mr. Hornak reached the goal within eleven 
months. 
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Hoosier Dealers Hear Excellent Talks, 
Enjoy Association Fellowship 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The annual 
three-day meeting of the Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association got under way at 
the Claypool Hotel in this city Jan.,11 with a 
crowd of several hundred Hoosier retailers reg- 
istered. It marked the opening of the fifty-fourth 
convention of the organization. 

The convention program opened the afternoon 
of Jan. 11 with invocation by Rev. George A. 
Frantz. It was followed by’ the annual report 
of the president, R. S. Foster, and another by 
R. W. Slagle, secretary. Reports were also 
given by the resolutions and nominating com- 
mittees, and the State advisory committee on 
builders’ supplies. The first day’s program was 
concluded with the Past Presidents’ Banquet 
that evening at which John Suelzer, Jr., of Ft. 
Wayne was master of ceremonies. 

The meeting was launched on its course 
Wednesday morning with a breakfast session 
that continued until past noon. Building supply 
dealers who composed the attendance regarded 
this period as one of the most interesting of the 
entire convention. Col. R. H. Whitney, a build- 
ing supply dealer from Worcester, Mass., was 
the first speaker on this program, and used as 
his subject, “Cost of Doing Business in the Re- 
tail Builders’ Supply Industry.” An open forum 
on the subject followed, with the retailers evi- 
dencing considerable interest by their whole- 
hearted response. One of the dealers present 
told of his personal experience on the cost of 
— the business as taken from his rec- 
ords. 


Following this earnest discussion, the group 
heard L. I. MacQueen of Pittsburgh, who 
talked about “Fair Trade Practice Legislation.” 
The topic touched a responsive chord among the 
dealers, who remained in an open forum 
throughout the forenoon. 





JOHN SUELZER, JR., 


M. G. JENSEN, 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Chicago; 
Past Presidents’ “Truth About Build- 
Banauet Chairman ing Costs” 


Northwest Forest Agencies Adopt 
Resolutions at Annual 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 8.—The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, which met here Dec. 
8-10: 


1—We favor a present Federal legislative 
program of only immediately essential sub- 
jects and recommend as such: 


A. Increase in authorization and appro- 
priation for forest protection under Clarke- 
McNary law, and immediately appropriation 
of the maximum of present authorization. 


B. Adequate support for Forest Products 
Laboratory. 


Cc. An amended McNary-Doxey bill. 


D. At least two million dollars for carry- 
ing out the Fulmer Act. 


E. Provision for insect and disease control 
on public and private lands, research and in- 
auguration of a definite long-time program 
of control and research. 


F. The Forest Survey: The survey of for- 
est resources, authorized by the McSweney- 
McNary Act in 1928, has been very useful for 
many purposes in those States which have 
been so far covered, yet it has not been com- 
pleted in most of the western States. Ap- 
propriations should be provided by Congress 
for the speedy completion of this project and 
for keeping the original survey data up to 
date. 


2—We recommend the amendment of 
Clerke-McNary law to the extent that prin- 
ciples of allotment be made statutory and be 
based on performance and expenditure, and 
that Federal allotments be increased to 50 
percent of total cost of adequate perform- 
ance. 


3—We deplore the present Forest Service 
policy of requiring private timber owners to 


adopt specific Forest Practices on their hold- 
ings in order to obtain timber under a Gov- 
ernment sale. 


4—-We feel that all Governmental agencies 
issuing publicity matter relating to forest 
use should studiously avoid unfair and un- 
justified reflections on industry practices un- 
til experiment and experience indicate that 
certain practices may be improved or aban- 
doned. 


5—We commend a policy of periodical 
local meetings of Federal, State and indus- 
try representatives to discuss and perfect 
Plans for public acquisition, betterment of for- 
est practices, public timber sale policies, pub- 
licity programs and related subjects, to the 
end that there may be complete understand- 
ing between the agencies regarding forest 
policies and practices in each region. 


6—We commend the research being con- 
ducted by the forest experiment stations and 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and believe 
that it is materially promoting better forest 
management and utilization on both public 
and private lands. 


7—We express appreciation to the U. S. 
Weather Bureau for its increasingly valuable 
service in furnishing forecasts of dangerous 
fire weather, and urge proper support for 
this work. We further appreciate the co- 
operation of radio broadcasting stations in 
disseminating this important information. 


8—We express appreciation to the public 
agencies and the Pack Foundation, which 
participated in the 1937 meeting of Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and 
brought to this gathering information of 
present day and proposed public policies. 


9—We pledge, insofar as practical, full 
private and State co-operation in all forest 
policy matters previously enunciated. 


That afternoon the dealers heard four good 
addresses by speakers who knew their respec- 
tive subjects. Paul Richey made an enlighten- 
ing speech on “Advertising for the Building Ma- 
terial Dealer,” and received the close attention 
of everyone in the room. The modern retailer 
has only begun to realize the importance of ad- 
vertising his merchandise, and is anxious to 
learn as much as possible on the correct way to 
do it and achieve results. 

M. G. Jensen was the second speaker on that 
afternoon’s schedule, and presented, “The Truth 
About Building Costs.” In the address, Mr. 
Jensen discussed the current reports about the 
high prices of materials, and followed with his 
opinion on the actual facts of the situation. The 
attention paid to the talk assures its being car- 
ried back into their trade territories by the asso- 
ciation members. 


“The Future of the Building Material Dealer” 
was the subject of B. L. Johnson’s address, and 
those present had pictured for them their posi- 
tion in the industry in the years to come. The 
last speaker of the second afternoon was Prof. 
Arthur Weimer, head of the real estate depart- 
ment of the School of Business Administration 
at Indiana University, who spoke on the sub- 
ject: “Real Estate Building and Business 
Cycles.” 


Dealers Meet at Breakfast 


The final day of the convention began with a 
Lumber Dealer Breakfast in the Atrium Cafe, 
lobby of the Claypool Hotel. The program aft- 
erwards started with a message from Don 
Campbell, president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, who discussed, “The 
National and the 1938 Small Homes Program.” 
Mr. Campbell presented the plans developed to 
date for the active campaign by his association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation to stimulate residential construction 
through the retailers of materials. Mr. Camp- 
bell showed the various designs of the houses 
planned for the model community in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

W. H. O’Brien of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion discussed, “The Place of the Lumber Dealer 
in the Low Cost Housing Market,” after Mr. 
Campbell had concluded. The final speaker was 
W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, who used as his topic 
the intriguing title, “Mighty Like A Rose.” The 
session closed with an open forum on matters 
which the dealers desired to talk about. 

No session was scheduled for the afternoon 
of the last day, but the annual banquet will be 
in the Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel with 
C. A. Sundberg as after dinner speaker, and the 
seriousness of his address can be judged from 
its title of “Spizzeringtum.” The evening was 
concluded with dancing. 


Resolutions Passed 


Resolutions were passed recommending that 
Title I of the National Housing Act be made a 
permanent part of it; that the secretary extend 
the association’s appreciation to the exhibitors ; 
that the committees working on the convention 
be properly thanked for their efforts; that the 
association pledge its continued support of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and that the great force for building recovery 
and sustained prosperity which it holds be rec- 
ognized by ever member. 





The list of newly elected officers and 
directors and a further report of the 
convention will appear in the next issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Son Is Hoosier President 50 
Years After Father 


A striking coincidence was 
discovered when President 
Robert S. Foster glimpsed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Jan. 1 a little item in the “50 
Years Ago” Department which 
recorded the annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana of 1888, in 
which were the words: “At 11 





The Father 
Cc. C. FOSTER, 
Elected in 1887 


a. m. the tall form of President 
C. C. Foster darkened the door- 
way—.” That was Robert Fos- 
ter’s father, and he realized that 
just this week, fifty years later, 
he, too, would preside at the 
opening session of an annual of 
the Indiana retailers’ associa- 
tion, which now goes under the 
name of Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, 
but is the same organization. 
“I, like my father,” wrote Mr. 
Foster to the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN just before the conven- 
tion this week, “will darken the 
doorway, but my form will not 
be tall, as was my father’s but 
short and fat!” 

Those who remember the late 
C. C. Foster will recall his tall, 
slender figure. In an issue of 
the old Timberman—one of the 
predecessor’s of this journal— 
published July 9, 1887, imme- 
diately after his election to the 
presidency, appeared a picture 
and “writeup” of the new offi- 
cial. In the quaint language of 
1887, “The engraving herewith 
shown is the counterfeit present- 
ment of a leading retail lumber- 
man. President of the Indiana 
Retailers’ association, Mr. Foster 
is known by many who have not 
the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance and who will be 
glad to see the likeness of the 
head of so important an insti- 
tution.” That picture is repro- 
duced here. 

C. C. Foster, who died in 1916 
at the age of 69, was a native of 
Indiana, born.at Vernon, and 
moved to Indianapolis when 16. 
Young as he was, he served a 


short time in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, as did 
his four brothers. He started 
the lumber business under name 
of C. C. Foster & Co., in part- 
nership with George W. Henry, 
at first handling only hardwood 
lumber, adding a stock of pine 
a short time later. In 1882 Mr. 
Henry sold his interest to Mr. 
Foster, and the C. C. Foster 
Lumber Co. was formed, in 
time succeeded by the R. S. 
Foster Lumber Co., of Indian- 
apolis, which the son, Robert S., 
now heads. The father was five 
feet, eleven inches, according to 
the old account, “with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh. He 
is social in his habits, courteous 
in manner, and has a host of 
friends. His success is an indi- 
cation of the business talents 
that lie behind it.” Mr. Foster 
was active in all movements for 
the benefit of the retailer, was 
one of the first to take up the 
fight against the custom of 
wholesalers selling direct to 
consumers, and aided in organ- 
izing the Indiana association 
partly as a means of fighting 
that practice. He was secretary 
in 1886 and was unanimously 
elected president in 1887. He 
was also president of the In- 
diana Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co. and a charter mem- 
ber of the old Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. The son has 
followed in his footsteps in 
both business and association 
interests, and succeeded to the 
presidency at the 1937 annual— 





The Son 
R. S. FOSTER, 
lected in 1937 


just a half century after his 
father was elected to that office. 
The Fosters are long-time 
friends of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and have been readers 
since the foundation of the 
Timberman in 1886, which jour- 
nal was merged with the North- 
western Lumberman to form the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1899, 

















A Valuable New Booklet 
Every Dealer Should Have 


practical selling tips to 
get more sash cord business! 


@ We have prepared this interesting free booklet especially to 
help dealers get more sales and more profits on sash cord! It’s 
packed with practical information, selling tips, business getting 
ideas—to help you make more money on this product. You'll 
want to keep this booklet permanently. Write for your free copy 
today. There’s no obligation. Use the convenient coupon below! 


Buy PURITAN Sash Cord! 


Next time you order sash cord, specify PURITAN. You can sell this top 
quality sash cord at a popular price and be sure of a good profit and 
100% customer satisfaction. This nationally known brand is extra strong, 
long lasting, better made, and ical—g d by one of America’s 
oldest and best known mills. 





Puritan Mills also offer a complete line of sash cords 
to meet all price and quality requi ts—plus a 
wide variety of other types of braided cotton cord 
for many purposes. Puritan products are carried by 
leading jobbers everywhere. Ask your jobber for our 
catalog, samples and any other information. If he 
cannot supply you, please write us, mentioning your 
jobber’s name and address. And remember—write 
today for your free copy of “*MORE PROFITS FROM 
SASH CORD.” 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, INC., Louisville, Ky. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Remember 


It's well always to keep in 
mind the fact that famous 
Sabine Shortleaf Southern 
Pine, in every type and size 
of lumber and timbers, is 
here ready for immediate 
shipment, in MIXED CARS. 
The three big modern Sabine 
mills, with their up-to-date 
machines and equipment, 
have every facility for high- 
est-grade production. Care- 
ful drying, both air and kiln. 
Proper grading, careful han- 
dling and loading. Super- 
quality stock like this will 
build more trade and earn 
more profit for you. Tell us 
your needs in Southern Pine. 


SABINE 
LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE; 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 





Zwolle, La. 


SABINE SHORTLEAE PINE 


Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 
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Among Four 


Sabine Divisions of Industry Urged 


to Carolinians 


Co.tumsia, S. C., Jan. 10.—R. S. Kirby, vice 
president and secretary of the Tucker-Kirby 
Co. of this city, was elected president of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association at its fifteenth annual con- 
vention, Jan. 5-7, in the Jefferson Hotel at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Mr. Kirby succeeds B. B. Smith 
of Greenville, S. C. Other officers elected 
were: 

i — vice president—Ben T. Day, Easley, 

Second vice president—Alexander S. Wat- 
kins, Henderson, N. C. 

Third vice president—Albert W. Snead, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

National director—H. J. Munnerlyn, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C. 

Secretary - treasurer 
Garner, Charlotte, N. C. 


At the meeting of the board of directors the 
night of Jan. 5, the following men were chosen 
to replace retiring directors: W. T. Spencer of 
Gastonia, N. C., and R. G. Wray of Reidsville, 
N. C.. O. H. Folley, Sumter, S. C., was re- 
elected a director. 

Preceding the opening of the convention ses- 
sions on the morning of Jan. 6 was the break- 
fast for officers and past presidents of the asso- 
ciation at which Spencer Baldwin, past presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, was a guest. President Smith pre- 
sided at the opening of the convention, and in- 
troduced Hon. Robert M. Cooper, president of 
the Columbia Chamber of Commerce, who made 
the address of welcome which was responded to 
by W. T. Spencer of Gastonia, association head 
in 1934-35. Registration showed an attendance 


(re-elected) E. M. 





H. J. MUNNERLYN, 
Bennettsville, S. C., 
National Director 


BEN T. DAY, 
Easley, S. C.; 
ist Vice President 


of 350, which is a sharp contrast to the mem- 
bership of seven that launched the organization 
in 1923. 


President, Secretary Report 


The program on the first morning included 
the president’s annual message, the secretary’s 
report, the appointment of committees, and two 
speeches. E. H. Bailey, director from Colum- 
bia, S. C., substituted for Bruce A. Wilson, di- 
rector of the division of education of FHA, who 
had to be in Washington, D. C., for a hearing 
on the new housing bill. Mr. Wilson’s address 
was read to the assemblage by Mr. Bailey. W. 
D. Sawler, trade promotion manager, Morgan 


Co., Oshkosh, Wis., gave an enlightening and 
helpful discourse on “How the Lumber Dealer 
Can Gain Greater Control of the Complete 
Sale of the House.” He urged his listeners to 
aggressively go after sales, and not to be satis- 





SPENCER BALDWIN, 
Jersey City, N. J.; 
Guest Speaker 


E. M. GARNER, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Secretary-treasurer 


fied with selling just the raw materials going 
into a structure but to merchandise companion- 
ate products needed for a finished job. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
wholesale lumber firm, in a thought provoking 
address stressed the importance of co-operation 
among the four divisions of the lumber industry 
—manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and build- 
ing contractor—and condemned governmental 
extravagance. 

Chaos ensues, declared Mr. Hill, when co-oper- 
ation ceases and each division tries to get the 
profit that naturally belongs to the other. “The 
changes that have taken place in the lumber in- 
dustry since the beginning of this decade do not 
indicate progression but retrogression,” he said. 
“If we continue the present trend, the whole- 
saler will soon travel around the country with 
a truck and a trailer loaded with lumber and 
the retailer will offer his lumber from a push- 
cart.” 

He warned against over-extension of credit by 
individuals, as well as the National Government, 
stating that, “. . . there is only one sound way 
to get rid of a debt and that is to pay it. Let 
us quit the use of Government aid. The real 
purpose is not to aid us but to aid the party in 
power. Farmers do not need politicians so 
much as politicians need farmers. 

“Tt is useless to expect Government to finance 
industry. It is beyond the Government’s capac- 
ity. But industry can and does finance Govern- 
ment when expenses are kept within bounds.... 
We need only to take counsel of our own com- 
mon sense and refuse to be led astray by those 
who have been unwisely placed in positions of 
political power but who are out of touch with 
reality.” 

A highlight of the convention was the ad- 
dress, “Lumber Marches On,” by Mr. Baldwin, 
the afternoon of Jan. 6, who inspired the mem- 
bers with his learned remarks. He showed the 
importance of this material in the building in- 
dustry, and said that no one ever had to be 
ashamed of selling lumber. 

An expose of sales ideas was made by Max 
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Critchfield, field manager of the Lumber Prod- 
ucts-Better Paint Campaign. His address on 
the subject, “Seek, Soak and Sock ’Em”, and 
demonstration of the right and wrong ways to 
use paint to get its full benefits received the 
close attention of everyone present. 

Much of the last morning was taken up by a 
forum on “Vital Problems Affecting the Lum- 
ber and Building Supply Dealer” which was 
entered into by eight discussion leaders. J. Ben 
Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., presided. , 

Mr. Kirby was introduced as the associa- 
tion’s new president, and spoke briefly on the 
outlook for the organization in 1938. He asked 
for the co-operation and advice of all members, 
and promised his untiring efforts to make the 
year successful. It was said that the dealers 
seemed to be of the opinion that business is bet- 
ter than a few weeks ago, and that improve- 
ment will continue. 

The principal social event of the convention 
was the banquet the evening of Jan. 6 in the 
ballroom of the Jefferson Hotel. Hon. Gary 
Paschal of Columbia was toastmaster. Dr. J. 
Rion McKissick, president of the University of 
South Carolina, was the speaker of the evening 
in place of Hon. Christie Benet who could not 
attend due to illness. There was dancing from 
9 to 1. 


Amemecanfiumberman 


Salesmen Organize 


During the convention, salesmen and manu- 
facturers’ representatives organized and elected 
the following officers: 

President—W. B. Montgomery, Columbia, 
Cc 


Vice president—N. J. McGuinn, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Secretary-treasurer— George W. 
Columbia, S. C. 

The group met apart from the regular con- 
vention, and will work with the association to 
promote closer fellowship between manufac- 
turers, dealers and salesmen. 

Association leaders were gratified by the in- 
terest shown by women in the convention and 
in the future of the organization. On the after- 


Sharpe, 


noon of Jan. 6, they reorganized their auxiliary 2 


President—Mrs. Ben T. Day, Easley, S. C. 

Vice president—Mrs, R. S. Kirby, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Secretary - treasurer— Mrs. A W. Snead, 
Greenwood. 

Publicity—Mrs. 
nx... <. 


The organization meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Mallard Bagnall of Columbia, and the 
principal speaker was Mrs. Arney Childs of the 
University of South Carolina. 


E. M. Garner, Charlotte, 


Novel Booth Shown at Annuals 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association are co-operating this win- 
ter in a joint exhibit at the regional conven- 
tion of retail lumber associations. The display 
will show the utility, beauty, and adaptability 
to all modern home building requirements of the 
West Coast woods. The booth, which is six- 
teen feet long, eight feet high, and eight feet 
deep, is roofed with various patterns of Certi- 
grade red cedar shingles. The left front, side 
and rear walls are good looking in their cov- 
ering of rich colored western red cedar. The 
remaining walls are of Douglas fir, West Coast 
hemlock, and Sitka spruce and exemplify the 
versatility of forest products from along the 
Pacific. The booth is the work of Jack Ivey of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

The accompanying picture also shows a 
model house which is a reproduction to scale 
of the “West Coast Woodway Growing House,” 
a low-cost plan that was featured widely in 
1937. The plan calls for an initial three-room 
dwelling, with provision for two more rooms 
as a family increases and income rises. The 
model is mechanized with an electric motor so 


that each unit may be shown separately, until 
the three are united into a complete home. This 
plan is designed to meet the economic problem 
faced by a young married couple which wishes 
a home that will serve them, with provisions 
for simple and economical additions as needed. 
The model is the creation of E. A. Horn. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association are taking this 
co-operative step in a joint drive with the FHA 
for the building of a million homes in the na- 
tion during 1938. The FHA stimulated con- 
struction by eliminating the income-devouring 
second mortgage, and setting up a simple, stand- 
ardized system of home-financing. The pro- 
posed new Housing Act would reduce the over- 
all cost of home ownership 18 percent, and cut 
the cost of home possession 50 percent by re- 
quiring a down payment of only 10 percent in- 
stead of 20 percent as formerly, according to 
James Stevens of the promotion department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It 
is expected that the return of Title I will mean 
the restoration of a constant source of business 
for retail lumber dealers through modernizing 
and remodeling. 





Shown left to right in the booth prepared for retaillumber association conventions are: Jack Ivey and 

L. E. Thorpe of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; James Stevens and Col. W. B. Greeley of West Coast 

Lumbermen's Association; W. W. Woodbridge and G. A. Brewer of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, and 
Chester Hoque of West Coast Lumbermen's Association 
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Lumber Dealers 
earn good profits on 


FS ea Loa 


Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are su 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 3,” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 


order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 
j. W. Starr & Sons Lumber Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Dimension and Boards 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















Believing that it 
would be a good idea 
for lumbermen to get 
together for ,one day 
and not hear several 





JOHN I. SHAFER, 
South Bend, Ind.; 
President 





speeches about their 
own business but talks 
on subjects quite unre- 
lated to the industry, the annual convention of 
the National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers was so planned for Jan. 4 at Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. The appreciation of the 
members for this departure in lumber conven- 
tions was expressed on every hand. 

The morning session was opened by Presi- 
dent Russell H. Downey, South Bend, who 
spoke briefly. He mentioned that the associa- 
tion was organized to help solve the many 
problems of the hardwood industry, and how 
its main objective is not only to serve one an- 
other but to help market hardwoods through- 
out the nation in an efficient, honest and profit- 
able manner. Referring to the present eco- 
nomic setback, Mr. Downey stated that now 
was just the time when the hardwood lumber 
industry needed a united front. He stressed 
the importance of co-operating with one another 
to the common end of furthering the cause of 
hardwood lumber. 

In closing, Mr. Downey thanked his fellow 
officers, the directors, and all members for 
their support throughout his past two terms as 
president, and pledged the same loyalty and 
helpfulness to his successor named at the meet- 
ing. 





Catastrophy Seen in Europe 


Gen. John V. Clinnin, president of the Na- 
tional Minutemen, who spoke on the Constitu- 
tion, was introduced by Mr. Downey as the 
first speaker of the day. Speaking with the 
keen insight that comes only with thorough 
study of a subject, Gen. Clinnin outlined the 
situation existing in Europe today. He can 
not see how another catastrophy can be averted 
abroad. The only way in which America could 
remain out of such a conflict on the continent 
would be to become a closed corporation, and he 
does not vision a possibility of that occurring. 
A veteran of three wars, Gen. Clinnin expressed 
his wish that warfare could be wiped out of 
existence, but sees no chance of this happy 
state as long as human nature and greed re- 
main as at present. 

He helieves that constitutional Government 
is solidly entrenched in the minds and favor 
of Americans. The inroads which communists 
are attempting to make in the country were 
cited by the speaker. He declared that many 
of these trouhle-makers were persons born out- 
side the United States and are not even citi- 
zens. Gen. Clinnin closed his address by saying 
that national organization in the interests of 
the maijoritv is needed to overcome economic 
and financial difficulties. 


Building Needed for Recovery 


A short but pointed address was heard from 
Paul P. Pullen, vice-president of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., on “Conditions in the Build- 
ing Field”. Mr. Pullen stated that building 
has been a laggard in present business,- whereas 
it should be one of the most important factors 
in recovery. He listed six conditions which are 
retarding the building industry: 

(1) Lack of confidence in the national ad- 
ministration. 


American fiumberman 


(2) General lack of desire by people to own 
a home instead of an automobile. 


(3) Unemployment, and the burden of relief 
on those who are working. 

(4) Increased cost of materials. 

(5) High and uncertain taxation. 

(6): Disorganization of entire building in- 
dustry. 

The program of speeches ended with a 
spirited talk by Judge John P. McGoorty of 
the Superior Court on “The Courts and the 
People”, in which he emphasized the value of 
tribunals in this country as a place in which 
every man enjoys the right of fair jury trial. 
He declared that the country rests on the 
integrity of the courts, and will remain safe 
as long as the courts are untrammeled. 

While the members were having lunch to- 
gether, W. F. Oliver, member from Toronto, 
issued an invitation on behalf of his city to the 
association to schedule its annual summer out- 
ing for Toronto. The idea fell on fertile soil, 
and a motion was passed that the invitation 
be accepted, with the date to be decided later. 


New President Elected 


The afternoon session was devoted to officers’ 
reports and the annual election. G. A. Vangs- 
ness, executive secretary, read his report con- 
cerning the work of the past year, and urged 
his fellow members to continue their close co- 
operation in the ensuing twelve months. He 
also read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
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‘Hardwood Wholesalers Enjoy 
Program of Non-Lumber Talks 


Wheeler, Marshfield, Wis., 
Chicago, 

G. A. Vangsness was re-appointed secretary 
by the Board of Directors which was later 
called to order for a short session by President 
Shafer. 

Resolutions were passed instructing the secre- 
tary to send a telegram to Robert G. Maislein, 
member in Sheboygan, Wis., who has been 
sick for several months, expressing the asso- 
Ciation’s wishes for recovery soon, and to write 
the speakers in appreciation of their talks, and 
the hotel management for its co-operation. 

Mr. Shafer was conducted to the president’s 
chair, and briefly thanked the members for the 
honor bestowed upon him. He spoke of his 
varied experiences in the lumber industry since 
entering it in the late 1890’s, and told of the 
value of his association fellowship during this 
business life. He requested that the members 
vest in the officers and directors the authority 
to incorporate in case it should ever become 
necessary, and this right was granted by mo- 
tion. 


Improvement Prophesied in 1938 


John McClure, secretarv-treasurer of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, com- 
mented during the forum in which members 
were called upon to discuss their business views 
briefly. Mr. McClure believes that the eco- 


and J. C. Walsh, 


nomic fog is slowly lifting, and that conditions 
even now are brighter than on Dec. 1. He 
sees a gradual improvement during the first 
quarter of 1938, a slightly more rapid pace 





A. R. COPELAND, 
Chicago; 
1st Vice President 


E. A. THORNTON, 
Chicago; 
2nd Vice President 


were approved. The report of A. H. Ruth, 
treasurer, showed the best year in the history 
of the association, and was roundly applauded. 
The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing slate of officers and directors, and a 
unanimous ballot was cast for the selections: 


President—John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind. 

First vice president—A. R. Copeland, Chi- 
cago 

Second vice president—E, A. Thornton, Chi- 
cago 

Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, Chicago 


Directors—Paul B. Berry, South Bend; E. 
H. Broughton, Minneapolis; Harry Christian- 
sen, Milwaukee; John Dregge, Grand Rap- 
ids; Fred Hoffman, Ft. Wayne, Ind.: George 
F. Kerns. Chicago; Paul D. Kneeland. Wor- 
cester, Mass.: M. D. Reeder, Chicago; Frank 
Reitz, Evansville, Ind.; Russell H. Downey, 
South Bend; ey - Swearinger, Chicago; 
Adrian VanKeulen, Grand Rapids; W. D. 


A. H. RUTH, G. A. VANGSNESS, 
Chicago; Chicago; 
Treasurer Secretary 


the second three months, followed by a leveling 
off over summer, and a genuine pickup in the 
year’s closing quarter. In brief, Mr. Mc- 
Clure thinks the year will be a reversal of 1937. 

The sumptuous turkey dinner in the evening 
was attended by the members and their wives, 
and was followed by a good floor show in- 
cluding acrobatic and artistic dance numbers, 
vocal selections, and a comedy tumbling trio. 


—S-__ 


MICHIGAN Is said to have a million-dollar 
fence post crop. The report of the Lake States 
Experiment Station figures that at 15 cents per 
post, the annual cut in that State has a market 
value of $1,190,895. Assuming that a man can 
produce about 50 posts per day, the woods work 
amounts to a total of 158,786 man-days, or a 
month’s work for 6,350 men. 
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CLUB NEWS 


President Names Committees 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 10.—The first work of 
Jack Waters, the new president of the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange, was the announcing 
of the regular standing committees that will 
carry on much of the business of the group such 
as, looking after inspection, hearing complaints, 
and disposing of matters that deserve attention. 
Mr. Waters in a brief talk urged the committee 
members to co-operate with him in making the 
organization an ever-increasingly effective in- 
strument for the advancement of its interests. 














Cincy Landen’ Meet Feb. 7 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 10.—The next meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be 
Feb. 7, when a general symposium on lumber 
trade conditions will feature the monthly dinner 
conference. The January session was canceled. 





Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Members to 
Hold Annual Banquet 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—The annual 
banquet of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club will 
be held at Hotel Nicollet, here, Jan. 18, it was 
announced at the last meeting of the organiza- 
tion. At that session W. M. Wattson, speaking 
for International Hoo-Hoo, reported that the 
reorganization committee had been able to 
liquidate practically all of the old obligations 
of the order. He said a concatenation will be 
held in the afternoon, prior to the banquet, and 
that there will be a good sized class of initiates. 
Thé entertainment feature of the last meeting 
was moving pictures of the International Lum- 
ber Co. log drive on the Little Fork and Rainy 
rivers, in northern Minnesota. 

Committees and the team that will conduct 
the concatenation ceremonies were announced 
after the meeting as follows: 

Masters of ceremony, Sam L. Boyd, Ted T. 
Jones, T. M. Partridge; Snark, George W. Crit- 
ten; Senior Hoo-Hoo, T. S. Youngblood; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Sherman Berge; Bojum, Lou O. Tay- 
lor; Scrivenoter, W. W. Wattson; Jabberwock, 
Carl Forberf, assisted by John Domeling, Jr.; 


Custocatian, Tom Bonner, Arcanoper, James 
Barrett; Gurdon, Fred H.. Peschau; Tilers, 
Parker Betzer, Harry Stoneman and Norman 
Boucher. 


Last week the Hoo-Hoo Bowling League 
began the second half of a split schedule. The 
Sawyer-Cleator team won the first half by a 
margin of three full games. 





Lumberman Heads Traffic Club 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., ‘Jan. 11.—G. L. Moore, 
secretary-treasurer of the Jacksonville Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Association and traffic man- 
ager of Eppinger & Russell Co. of this city, as- 
sumed the presidency of the Jacksonville Traffic 
Club yesterday. 





Baltimore-Washington Club Has 
Important Session 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 11.—The Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club at its first 
monthly meeting of 1938 last night in the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Washington, received a report 
on what had been done in connection with the 
proposal to have the railroads doing an inter- 
coastal business agree upon certain weights for 
top wharfage charges in order to have these 
charges more uniform and avoid controversies. 
The club committee submitted weights for 
dressed stocks and dimensions in fir and green 
and dry lumber. Arthur V. Charshee, commit- 
teeman, said that several of the lines were fav- 
orable to the proposal. 
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TEMLOK DE LUXE offers customers 


_ COLOR. INSULATION. . 


WOISE-QUIETING 


IN ONE MATERIAL 


OU get three sales-building ad- 

vantages in one material when 
you sell Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe. 
That’s why this insulating interior 
finish has opened up profitable 
new markets for lumber dealers 
throughout the country. 

Six beautiful COLORS, factory 
applied, are offered in Temlok De 
Luxe: ash, coral, cream, green, walnut, 
and white. This material is ideal for 
the finest decorative treatment in 
residential and commercial work and 
in public buildings. Temlok De Luxe 
in boards, planks, and panels also 
offers efficient INSULATION. And 
the NOISE-QUIETING feature of 
Temlok De Luxe makes it particu- 
larly well suited for use in churches, 
schools, offices, restaurants, theatres, 
auditoriums, and other places where 


noise must be reduced to a minimum. 
When you sell the Temlok line, you 
are assured of prompt efficient de- 
livery of stocks from a near-by whole- 
saler. And you can count on making 
extra profits through the sale of Arm- 
strong’s Adhesives for Temlok 
erection. For full information, 
mail the coupon below today. 





ArMsTRONG Cork Propucts ComPpANYy 
Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster,. Pa. 


awn --- 4 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion about Temlok De Luxe Interior 
Finishes. 





Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


BOARD - LATH - SHEATHING 
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tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Rhiladelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 20—American Walnut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Annual, 


Jan. 24-26—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Gaaien, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
nual. 


Jan. 25—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 


Jan. 25—Intercoastal 
ciation, 
Annual. 


Lumber Distributors Asso- 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


Jan, 25-27—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
—. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 26—New England Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Jan, 18-20—American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 


Jan. 27—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation (Inc.), Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Annual. 


Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 1-2.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association,» 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & or Salesmen, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
enevenan, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
naual. 


Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohie. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Dechler- Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 


Feb. 10—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 
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Feb. 10-12—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
a, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 

12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn. Annual, 


Feb. 14-15—West Virginia Lumber & Builders & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. Annual. 
15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Annual. 
Feb, 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 17-18—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, Annual, 


Feb. 23-25—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
ciation, 
Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual, 

Mar. 3-4—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, 

March 8-9—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Asso- 
Municipal Auditorium, Omaha, Nebr. 





Convention Date Is Changed 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 10.—It is announced 
that the convention of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association has been post- 
poned from Feb. 16-17 to Mar. 3-4. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Chieftain Hotel, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


Well Known Speakers on Program 
for Annual |. L. D. A. Meet 


New York City, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Plans are 
nearly complete for the annual meeting of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors Association 
in the Commodore Hotel, here, Jan. 25. The 
forenoon will be devoted to business, including 
the election of directors for 1938. Five will be 
named from the New York group of the asso- 
ciation, two from the New England group, two 
from the Delaware River unit, and one from 
the Baltimore-Washington group. 

A luncheon will follow the business session, 
and will be featured by a talk by A. O. Eber- 
hart, former governor of Minnesota. He will 
discuss, “How to Create Demand for New 
Homes.” 

Harry S. Brown, chairman of the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association, is another 
speaker on the program who the association 
members will appreciate hearing. 





Vital Speeches on Northwestern 
Convention Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Anticipating 
an attendance of over 4,000 dealers, manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers of lumber and building ma- 
terials, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is completing final details for its forty- 
eighth annual convention in the local auditorium, 
Jan. 18-20. 

In addition to the talks by Don A. Campbell 
and H. V. Kaltenborn which were announced in 
the last issue, there will be among others 
speeches by: J. W. Horner, president, who will 
give the annual association message; Zenn 
Kaufman, New York City advertising man, dis- 
cussing “Showmanship in Business”; Frank 
Bolhuis, dealer of Holland, Mich., who will 
demonstrate how he sells houses by showing 
over forty model structures by rearranging 
blocks and panels as described in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN of Oct. 23, 1937; Stanley Houck, 
Minneapolis attorney, who will discuss inter- 
state and intrastate transportation laws and 
regulations; Prof. Frank B. Rowley, director of 
experimental engineering at University 


Minnesota, will explain his experiments and 


tests in moisture condensation in walls and roofs 

and how to prevent it; and Dr. Oscar Seder- 

holm of Copenhagen, Denmark, will discuss 

home building in certain European countries. 
Scene 


West Coast Lumbermen to Meet 
Jan. 28 in Tacoma 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 8.—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is scheduled for Jan. 28 at the Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma. Following the body’s usual 
procedure, committee chairmen will preside dur- 
ing the time the activities of their particular 
committee are under discussion. A few mem- 
bers of the staff of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association have been asked to speak. 





Realtor to Picture Building Future 
to Northeasterners 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 10.—One of the high- 
light addresses scheduled for the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, Jan. 25-27, will be that 
by Roy Wenzlick, president of Real Estate 
Analysts, St. Louis. The speaker knows the 
trend of real estate, and is expected to give a 
well founded prediction on what is ahead for 
the building industry. 

Some of the other speakers are Bruce Wil- 
son, educational director of the F.H.A., who 
will speak on the National Housing Act; Wil- 
liam F. Severn of A. W. Burritt Co. on “How 
to Overcome Public Misconception of Building 
Costs,” and Don Campbell, president of National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, on “Volume 
Increase at a Profit.” 





Canadian Lumbermen Group to 
Hear Capable Speakers 


Orrawa, Ont., Jan. 10—The program for 
the thirtieth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Feb. 1-2, have been rounded 
out. 

Some of the main speakers will be D. Roy 
Cameron, Dominion forester; G. H. Rochester, 
chief of the timber mechanics division of the 
Forest Products Laboratories, and by J. E. 
Sayre on the work of K. G. Fensom, timber 
commissioner for eastern Canada in the United 
Kingdom. 

The only entertainment at the meeting will 
be the annual supper dance on the first evening. 


New Englanders Meet Jan. 26 


Mancuester, N. H., Jan. 10—The New 
England Lumbermen’s Association will meet 
Jan. 26 at Hotel Carpenter in Manchester, ac- 
cording to D. L. Bennett, secretary-treasurer. 

The speakers will be Dr. Fred Engelhardt, 
president of the University of New Hampshire, 
and E. Ross Carver, vice president of the In- 
dian Head National Bank of Nashua, N. H. 
S. F. Langdell of the Langdell Lumber Co., 
Milford, N. H., will speak briefly. 


Public Is Invited to See Exhibits 
At Ohio's 57th Annual Meet 


CoLumsBus, Oun10, Jan. 10.—An all-time at- 
tendance record is anticipated at the fifty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers to be held here in 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Feb. 9-11. In ex- 
plaining the probability of such a large attend- 
ance, Findley M. Torrence, association secre- 
tary, said: 

“Interest in housing is running so high that 
we are discarding our precedent by inviting 
the public to view exhibits of building materials 
shown in conjunction with the convention. We 
feel this is a good business move in view of 
the prospects for construction in 1938.” 








"Good Time Convention" Planned 
for Southwesterners 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—The slogan for 
the fiftieth annual convention of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association to be held here, 
Jan. 26-28, is “A Good Time Convention,” and 
the committee in charge of arrangements has 
kept the motto in mind. 

At the first session on the afternoon of the 
opening day, a special ceremony will honor all 
members of the association who’ have been in 
the retail lumber business for thirty years or 
more. The session will be in the music hall of 
the auditorium. Preceding this ceremonial pro- 
gram will be the president’s annual address by 
W. C. Chamberlin; a talk by Zenn Kaufman 
of the Dale Carnegie School of Speech in New 
York City, and another address by Harry T. 
Kendall, vice president of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. That evening, there will 
be a past presidents’ banquet, a dinner for 
Arkansas dealers, and a smoker and stag. All 
three events start at 7 o'clock. 

“Low Cost Housing” will be the subject for 
the open forum starting at 1:30 on the. after- 
noon of Jan. 27. Participating in the discussion 
will be Charles R. French of the National Lum- 
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ber Manufacturers Association, and Walter D. 
Parlour, Southern Pine Association. Mr. 
French directed the erection of the frame houses 
that were built last year by the N. L. M. A. in 
Washington, which launched a program of small 
house construction throughout the nation. 

The Golden Jubilee banquet will be in the 
Kansas City Club the evening of Jan. 27. Car- 
thell Robbins of Stuttgart, Ark., will be the 
only*speaker. The program will conclude with 
a floor show and dancing. 

The morning session on the last day will be 
featured by talks by W. W. Woodbridge, man- 
ager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; Dr. 
A. P. Haake, managing director of the Na- 
tional Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
and E. E. Louis, of the merchants products 
division of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
The election and installation of new officers 
will follow. 


Western Retail Annual Feb. 17-19 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 8.—It is announced 
from the office of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association that the convention will be 
held Feb. 17-19 in Spokane, instead of Feb. 16 
and 17 as previously stated. A full program of 
interesting and helpful speeches balanced by 
social festivities is being arranged. 








Mountain States Lumbermen to 
Hear Headliners 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 10—The members of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers Association 
which holds its annual convention here in the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Jan. 24-26, will hear sev- 
eral good speakers it is indicated from the 
partial program sent out from the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters. 

A headliner on several convention programs 
about the country will be Zenn Kaufman, New 
York City, who will tell the audience what can 
be done to increase sales of building materials. 
“A Balloon, the Devil and a Drop” is the in- 
triguing subject for the talk by G. D. Andrews 
of the Insulation Board Institute. He will pre- 
sent the facts and figures back of insulation 
efficiency in an understandable way that will 
enable dealers to pass the information along to 
prospective customers. Talking on “Taking the 
Dips Out of the Sales Curve” Ray Saberson 
will discuss credit, installment selling and fi- 
nancing. The members will have the question, 
“How Can I Sell More Paint?” answered by 
Wallace F. Bennett, a former executive of the 
National Paint, Lacquer & Varnish Association. 
The convention will be started off with a gen- 
eral survey of prospects within the building in- 
dustry by B. L. Johnson, Chicago editor. 





"More Home for the Money” Is 
Badger Convention Slogan 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 10.—Plans for the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Feb. 15- 
17, are progressing, and the annual lumber and 
building material exposition to, be held in con- 
nection promises to be the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization, it is announced by Don 
Montgomery, secretary. The meeting of Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan dealers will be at 
the Municipal Auditorium, with convention 
sessions in the large Plankinton Hall. The ex- 
position will occupy the entire main arena and 
the over-flow will be accommodated in Kilbourn 
Hall. The registration this year is expected to 
be about 3,000. 

“More Home for the Money” will be the slo- 
gan of the convention this year, said President 
F. C. Cole, Iron Mountain, Mich., while in Mil- 
waukee this week conferring on convention ar- 
rangements with other officers and directors. 
The retail lumber industry must do its share 
in the fight against the talk of high construction 
costs, he declared. The public should know the 
advantages of building now when there is more 
house offered for the money than ever before, 
more conveniences are available and more at- 
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tractive designs ready. In planning the Wis- 
consin convention program, the idea of creating 
a receptive market and cashing in on the oppor- 
tunity of providing the public with more house 
for the dollar has been uppermost. The an- 
nual exercises of the “Royal Order of Dumb- 
bells” this year will be a shirt-sleeve clinic 
with the dealers and speakers taking off their 
coats and really dissecting their problems and 
finding the remedy, Mr. Cole explained. 





Plans for Illinois Dealers Annual Are 
Being Completed 


Using the catchy slogan, “We are not going 
to talk about knotholes,” the office of the sec- 
retary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers Association is sending out literature con- 
cerning the annual convention, Feb. 8-10, in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. It will be the forty- 
eighth meeting of the organization. The morn- 
ing of the last day will be turned over to the 
members as a time when they can talk about 
things of interest to them. 

— 


To Discuss Forestry in Southeast 


AtLanta, Ga., Jan. 7—The Southeastern 
Planning Conference, to be held in Atlanta Jan. 
11 and 12, will give prominence ‘to “pine tree 
planning.” For sometime, ten State planning 
boards and State departments of forestry, co- 
operating with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice and the Atlanta regional office of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, have been making 
a regional study of southern forest resources, 
and this survey will be discussed. 





Atlanta Lumber Group Elects 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 10.—The Atlanta Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Dealers Association re- 
cently held its election which resulted in the 
following officers being selected to head the 
organization during the ensuing year: 

President—Frank Wilson. 

Secretary—Albert Marbutt. 


The offices of the association are at 405 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


ALAMS of New Jersey Hold Meet, 
Elect New Officers 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 11.—The annual meeting 
of the Associated Lumber & Allied Materials 
Salesmen of New Jersey was held at the New- 
ark Athletic Club yesterday. In addition to the 
regular business session, the election resulted as 
follows: 

President—Thomas F. Lynch. 

Vice president—Charles A. Brown. 

Treasurer—C. H. Hershey (re-elected). 

Secretary—George Q. Medlin (re-elected). 

Directors (three years)—A. R. Hall and 
Charles Wibiralske. 

The annual dinner and floor show was held in 
the evening, at which the dealer friends of the 
ALAMS were entertained. Eighty members 
and fifty-five dealers were present. 


Most Jacksonville Wholesalers Favor 
Rate Increase 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 10.—The threat of 
increased truck competition faces railroads in 
the event of the approval of the proposed 15 
percent general increase in the freight structure, 
according to G. L. Moore, new president of the 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. 

Addressing members of the Jacksonville 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association at their 
luncheon session Jan. 6, Mr. Moore, who is 
also secretary of that organization, asserted that 
the carriers “will reap the benefits of such an 
increase for about six months, but will then lose 
the business forever.” He explained that all 
types of business, particularly lumber, will nut 
in their own trucks and haul their own supplies, 
even for long distances. He said once this re- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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comes Dixie Flooring 


Our new model plant, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture e a BRAND OAK FLOORING, is 
now in operation. e last word in quality floorin 
production! Modern up-to-date oman ere. ped 
kilns of newest construction . . electrically-driven 
machines of latest design. DIXIE BRAND FLOOR- 
ING, cut from choice Arkansas Oak, is beautiful in 
grain and finish, uniformly fine 
in texture. Superfine flooring, 
with all the extra quality that 
advanced manufacturing meth- 
eds can givel Write for Free 
Samples, prices and full infor- 
mation. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 








Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


{|| F.C. LUTHI & CO., eWonteans. bs 

















ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 
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SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Legislative Wheels Grind to a New 
Version of the Old Song 


Congress Is Told of Lumber Industry’s Action to Stimulate Home Building 
and Aid Economic Recovery--and Its Needs for Government Co-operation 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 12.—The music 
keeps going round and round down here and 
it sounds suspiciously like the old hymn of hate 
as it comes out in spots for a breath of air. 
Fortunately, however, the President, according 
to his Jackson Day dinner address, has reduced 
the number of real malefactors to a “mere 
handful,” and that ought to help a lot. Now 
if he would just name those babies and roll up 
his sleeves and really go after them we ought 
to go places within a reasonable time. Nobody 
likes a scoundrel, even if willing, as was Mr. 
Roosevelt, to concede the sincerity of the con- 
victions of those he places in that group. So 
not many crocodile tears will be shed if the 
New Deal Administration puts the finger on in- 
dividuals and tells them to walk the plank. 

It is cheering to know that everybody is for 
what Mr. Roosevelt seeks to accomplish except 
that little group of willful men which we are 
told is scheming to retain, recapture or perpet- 
uate its control of the economics and politics of 
the nation. Time was when a lot of good citi- 
zens of the up-and-coming variety all over the 
country thought they had at least a little to say 
with regard to such matters. It seems, however, 
they were mere puppets, who worked at the end 
of strings pulled by the malefactors sitting com- 
fortably in their secret palace. 

In order to break the hold of this group, we 
are also told we must have wage-and-hour leg- 
islation to put a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours of work. That would affect all 
business and industry—even the vast majority 
of right-minded folk against whom Mr. Roose- 
velt has no complaint. But that is something 
else again. It is all part of a planned picture. 
If the sheep in vast numbers must suffer for 
a spell in order to starve out the handful of 
goats, the end justifies the means. At least 
that is what one is led to deduce from the lat- 
est words of wisdom to fall from the lips of 
our First Citizen. 


Labor Split Over Wage-Hour Legislation 


Just what form the wage-and-hour legislation 
will take—assuming such a measure makes the 
grade—remains enshrouded in doubt. Even or- 
ganized labor is split wide open, with the CIO 
pulling in one direction and the AFL in the 
other. It may be that the New Deal drafters 
will pop up with a brand new bill one day soon, 
but they have yet to get around to it. They are 
credited with having drafted the bill sent to 
Congress in the last regular session. The Sen- 
ate amended this measure so its authors could 
not recognize it and shoved it over to the 
House. The House committee on labor worked 
long and diligently and produced a bill very 
different from the Senate version and not sat- 
isfactory to themselves or anybody else. That 
is where the matter now rests, except that the 
country is told some such legislation must be 
passed. 

So business and industry must exercise such 
patience as they can muster while awaiting the 
turn of the legislative wheels. Meanwhile, in 
an obvious attempt to influence the votes of 
Southern Democrats in Congress, the President 
prevailed upon a group of governors from that 
region to endorse the principle of wage-and- 
hour legislation. That action may whip a few 
members into line, but a lot of them were made 


madder by this political flourish, and nobody 
knows what the outcome will be. 

Meanwhile, the recession, depression or what- 
ever it is that foisted itself upon the country 
last fall continues, with freight carloadings 
away down and business and industry marking 
time. Men of importance in industry and busi- 
ness whose opinions have come to the surface 
in recent days seem pretty well agreed that we 
may look for improvement anyhow by late 
spring. Some of them rather expect a decided 
change in the early spring. But the visitation 
came so suddenly and moved so rapidly that 
some of them have not yet succeeded in getting 
their feet back on solid ground. 


Budget Balancing Recedes Into Future 


The President’s new budget is quite illuminat- 
ing. Certain Administration spokesmen had 
been blaming the whole thing on a few great 
corporations who had a suicidal mania or some- 
thing. But the prospective Treasury revenues 
for the next fiscal year tell their own tale, as 
does the estimated debt of close to a billion 
dollars for the fiscal year 1939, not to mention 
the much larger deficit for the current fiscal year 
than the Administration had predicted. One can 
not tell whether even this fiscal showing can be 
maintained. In other words, the deficit for the 
current year may be even larger than the $1,- 
088,000,000 now estimated, after the country had 
been led to expect a “layman’s balance” of the 
budget, with a mere $418,000,000 in red ink on 
June 30, next. As for the fiscal year 1939, the 
end of which is a year and a half away, the 
taxpayers can only wait and hope for the best. 
Of course, every decent citizen wants to see 
real improvement and a much better national 
budget situation by that time, and most of them 
will put a shoulder to the wheel to try and 
make that possible. 


Taxes Still Tied to Punitive Measures 


And speaking of the taxpayers, we have yet 
to learn precisely what Congress proposes to 
do in the way of modifying the surplus earn- 
ings tax and the capital gains tax in the drive 
to aid business and recovery. It is certain that 
something designed to be helpful will finally 
evolve. But the latest hints to see the light 
indicate that, as to certain of the larger cor- 
porations, punitive measures are to be contin- 
ued. That naturally does not listen too good, 
for it is not easy to draw the line in such a 
way as to compel maximum revenue returns 
and, at the same time, not hinder the proper 
ordering of industry and business. Some time 
we may get a tax structure that is free from 
punitive provisions, but evidently that time has 
not yet come, the taxpayers not having become 
sufficiently vocal to force the very desirable 
change. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY ACTION IS AIDING 
RECOVERY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, today told the spe- 
cial Senate committee on unemployment and re- 
lief that the thing that promises most to help the 
lumber industry in the immediate future is 
prompt passage of the pending Wagner-Steagall 


housing bill—without the Lodge prevailing-wage 
agreement. If this amendment remains in the 
bill, he added, the “National Housing Act and 
the Federal Housing Administration and its in- 
sured mortgage system will be far less useful 
as an aid to home building than the present Act 
with no new legislation whatever.” 


Prevailing May Differ from Union Wage 


Senator Lodge (R-Mass.), who introduced the 
prevailing-wage amendment and then after its 
adoption by the Senate voted against the bill it- 
self, crossed swords with Dr. Compton, appar- 
ently seeking to have the latter say he was 
willing for home building contractors to do 
as they pleased as to wage rates. Dr. Comp- 
ton emphatically denied that he had any- 
thing of the kind in mind. He added that 
his opposition to the amendment was based on 
past experience with similar provisions in other 
laws, which he found, as a rule, to have been 
interpreted to mean the union scale of wages. 
For example, he said that where men were per- 
fectly willing and anxious to work for, say, 75 
cents an hour, he did not think it would promote 
the building of modest small homes if some au- 
— ruled that the wage rate must be twice 
that. 


Industry Promoting Small-Homes Program 


“I am of course greatly interested in deter- 
mining the causes of the present depression,” 
Dr. Compton told the committee. “If we don’t 
know the causes, we won’t know the cure. But 
I am not interested in determining who, if any- 
one, is to blame. To discuss that would generate 
more heat than light. It is everyone’s busi- 
ness to do what he can toward solving this prob- 
lem. As to the forest products industries, any- 
one’ who seeks to exnlain their reduced activity 
on the ground that they are ‘on strike’ against 
the Administration, is talking utter nonsense. 

“What can be done about it? We in the lum- 
ber industry can help to mobilize the building 
industries in behalf of a nationwide program of 
building of low-cost small homes. We are do- 
ing so. Incidentally, we can build a good mod- 
ern small home of standard materials and equip- 
ment, for a family of two, right here in suburban 
Washington and right now for a construction 
cost of less than $2,000; and for a family of six, 
for $3,400, not including land.” 


Suggests Three Labor Act Amendments 


It was at this point that Dr. Compton re- 
marked that Congress could help by promptly 
passing the housing bill without the Lodge 
amendment. Continuing, he said: 

_ “Another practical aid to an industry, the vic- 
tim of labor disputes and union jurisdictional 
disputes to which it is not even a party, would 
be three simple amendments to the Labor Re- 
lations Act: ; 

“1. To protect workers against coercion and 
intimidation; 

“2. To require strike votes to be by secret 
ballot ; 

“3. To prohibit boycott in interstate com- 
merce of the products of a company which had 
had a valid collective bargaining agency elec- 
tion. 

“The recovery of much of our industry de- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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ROOFING PRODUCTS 


STRIP SHINGLES - ASPHALT SATURATED FELT - FIBRE ROOF COATING 
INDIVIDUAL SHINGLES - SHEATHING PAPERS - LIQUID ASPHALT ROOF COATING 
ROLL ROOFING - PLASTIC ASBESTOS ROOF CEMENT - SOLID ROOFING ASPHALT 
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1937 Construction Gains 10 
Percent Over 1936 


New York, Jan. 10.—The fourth year of 
construction industry recovery closed in the 
middle of a moderate recession, but with a 
defirite gain over the preceding year, according 
to Thomas S. Holden, vice president in charge 
of statistics and research of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Recovery gains over 1936 were 
approximately as follows: An increase of 15 
percent in dollar volume of residential build- 
ing ; a dollar increase of 21 percent in non-resi- 
dential building; an increase of 40 percent in 
public utilities construction; and a decrease of 
20 percent in public works construction. 

From the point of view of ownership and 
financing, the program of the year 1937 showed 
a 34 percent increase over 1936 in dollar volume 
of private building and engineering work, par- 
tially offset by a 15 percent decline in public 
work of all kinds, resulting in a general con- 
struction volume increase of about 10 percent. 
The final 1937 total for construction contracts 
awarded in the 37 Eastern States will be 
$2,900,000,000 or a little over, compared with 
$2,675,000,000 in 1936. Each month of 1937 
through August gained over the corresponding 
month of 1936. Declines after August were 
very moderate: September contracts dropped 
12 percent below the preceding September; 
October contracts were 11 percent under the 
preceding October; November contracts were 5 
percent under November 1936; advance figures 
for December 1937 indicate a contract volume 
equal to or slightly greater than the December 
1936 volume. 


Studies Means to Prevent 
Moisture Condensation 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Condensation of 
moisture on interior walls of buildings in which 
high humidities are maintained by winter air 
conditioning, sometimes causes deterioration of 
wall materials, and presents a serious problem 
to builders and lumbermen. Scientific study 
of it has been undertaken by the Department 
of Forest Utilization of the New York State 
College of Forestry here, under the supervision 
of Prof. N. C. Brown as department head, by 
William B. Lloyd, graduate assistant. 

There has been erected a research frame 
house, 8x8x8 feet, gabled, and having one 2x6- 
foot door, and two 18x36-inch windows fitted 
with storm sash to avoid condensation on them. 
Exterior walls are spruce cove siding, building 
paper and pine sheathing; roof is cedar shin- 
gles; and sub-flooring has been used. In the 
interior there is no plaster, Sheetrock being 
used for finish. Attic space is ventilated, and 
between the ceiling joist a bat form of Rock 
Wool insulation has been used, and also a 
vapor-proof paper lining. 

Wall panels are removable for study. In 
these 8x8-foot panels, five different forms of 
insulation has been used: 1—Spun glass with 
moisture-proof barrier. 2—Aluminum foil. 3 
—Granular fill-in type mineral in first half, and 
mineral-coated sheets in second half. 4—Panel 
with which performance of other panels may be 
compared, this being used as a “control” for 
the experiment. All the insulation was fur- 
nished by interested companies, representatives 
from some of which have visited the research 
house and pronounced the set-up adequate. 

Steam is to be used for heating purposes, 
and a steam spray for humidification, with au- 
tomatic control to maintain temperature at 72 
degrees Fahrenheit and relative humidity at 50 
percent. 

Test run was started Dec. 20, and is to be 
continued three and a half months. Before it 
began, all parts of the house were tested for 
moisture content, and gains in such content 
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NEWS FROM THE BUILDING FIELD 


will be determined by similar tests at the end 
of the run. It is believed that what does most 
damage to building materials is the passage of 
warm, moisture laden air outward through the 
walls, some of its content being condensed on 
cooler surfaces to form icy sheets that melt in 
the spring and cause deterioration. 


Building Activities Slowed by 
Lack of Confidence 


The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago, in its 30th semi-annual sur- 
vey of the real estate market in over two hun- 
dred and fifty cities, reaches the conclusion that 
“lack of confidence in the future rather than 
lack of buying power is the chief deterrent to 
new home building.” 

The survey also shows that real estate prices 
are sustained or higher despite the decline in 





HIGHER RENTS SPUR BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.— 
Rents—and this trend should tend 
to spur residential building activ- 
ity in 1938—as of Dec. 1, 1937 
were up 9 cents on the dollar over 
the same 1936 date.—Investors 


Syndicate. 











market activity and that the smaller city is less 
affected by the current recessions. 

A 10 percent down payment is considered by 
far the commonest amount now available for 
the purchase of a home. Approximatelv 186,000 
home sites were purchased during 1937 and the 
under $4,000 house was a considerable factor in 
building. 


Sixteen Southern States Show 


Construction Increase 


RicHMonp, VA., Jan. 10.—A decided increase 
in construction contracts in sixteen southern 
States was revealed in the report released by 
Merrill C. Lee of this city, regional director 
of the American Institute of Architects for the 
South Atlantic district. Contracts awarded 
during the first nine months of 1937 totaled 
nearly $700,000,000, the highest for any similar 
period since 1930. 


Louisville Builders Map 1938 


Construction Program 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Jan. 10—Home construc- 
tion here during 1938 may reach a total of 
$10,000,000, if plans of the Louisville Building 
Congress are successful. A committee of this 
group met Dec. 27 to arrange for a conference 
of the city’s financial and building interests. 
Preliminary work will include a survey of the 
building needs. 


Private Construction Increases 
48 Percent in 1937 


New York, Jan. 8.—Private construction 
awards in the United States during 1937 aggre- 
gated $1,115,866,000, a gain of 48 percent over 
1936, according to the Engineering News- 
Record. 

Engineering construction awards for 1937 
amounted to $2,437,623,000, a gain of 4 percent 
over 1936; Federal awards of $208,588,000 


showed a decline of 35 percent under 1936, and 
the State and municipal total of $1,116,169,000 
was a decrease of 13 percent. 
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B. & L. Lent 8 1/3 Million 


Dollars in November 

A larger percentage of savings, building and 
loan financing went into employment-making 
loans in November than in October, the United 
States Building & Loan League, Chicago, said 
Jan. 9. Construction of new homes and mod- 
ernization and repair of old ones, although in 
less volume than the previous month, accounted 
for $1 out of every $2.77, while the month be- 
fore they were only $1 out of each $2.83. Vol- 
ume of loans for all purposes was down 15 per 
cent from October, but advances for home pur- 
chase and for refinancing accounted for more 
than their share of the drop, the League 
pointed out. 

The estimate of the League on total loans by 
the thrift and home financing institutions in 
November is $82,385,300, which was borrowed 
by 38,300 different families. It is 17 percent 
less than the November, 1936, dollar volume, 
but maintained the total for the first eleven 
months of last year slightly above that for 
the same period of the year before, $1,141,- 
018,500 as compared with $1,094,212,000. 

George W. West, Atlanta, League vice-presi- 
dent, notes that the fall-off in loan volume be- 
tween October and November is no more pro- 
nounced than the seasonal trend observed in 
1936. He pointed out, however, that in 1936 
December loans staged a marked increase over 
November, and this past year’s total is not ex- 
pected to come out the same way. 

The analysis of November loans of all asso- 
ciations according to purpose and the percent 


of the total loans on each account follows: 


Percent 

Purpose— Amount of Total 
New construction ....... $23,727,300 28.7 
Repair and modernization 5,901,900 1.2 
PE Secicsecevereusus 27,116,900 33.0 
OO PEE eT 16,850,800 20.4 
OCHOP PUTHPOSSS .. wc ccccee 8,788,400 10.7 

$82,385,300 


1937 Construction Figures 
Show Gains in Ohio 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTs, OuHI0, Jan. 10.—From 
new construction amounting to $761,877 in 
1935 and $2,229,815 in 1936, Cleveland Heights’ 
residential and commercial construction during 
1937 reached a total of $2,267,811. A majority 
of the new building was made up of one fam- 
ily homes. 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, On10, Jan. 10.—Topping 
Cuyahoga County with the most impressive to- 
tal since 1930, this division of the Heights 
area presented a 1937 construction total of $3,- 
208,530, as against a total of $2,862,265 in 1936 
and $1,606,400 in 1935. Construction ran the 
gamut of building, from small homes to a new 
store building. 





SPRINGFIELD, OunI0, Jan. 10.—Building gains 
of 169 permits during 1937 placed this Ohio 
community $35,104 ahead of its 1936 construc- 
tion total. There were 375 new construction 
permits amounting to $666,800 and 376 permits 
for repairs and remodeling totaling $205,132. 
Total building and remodeling during 1936 was 
valued at $837,128. 


Bond Issues Decline 

New York, Jan. 10.—The 1937 price of real 
estate bond issues showed a drastic decline dur- 
ing 1937, the first decline in five years, accord- 
ing to Amott-Baker & Co., Inc. 

Based upon the market action of 200 repre- 
sentative Eastern property issues, the bond price 
index shows a drop in average price from $433 
per $1,000 bond at the end of 1936 to $326 at 
the close of 1937. 
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Amended Housing Bill Nears 
Passage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—The Senate 
and House conferees on the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing bill at a meeting today adjourned 
without taking final action, subject to the call 
of Chairman Wagner. It is understood that the 
conferees are in agreement on virtually all 
points, with the Lodge prevailing-wage amend- 
ment the stumbling block to an immediate re- 
port. 


Cleveland Plans Campaign to 


Spur New Construction 


CLEVELAND, Ox10, Jan. 10.—The Cleveland 
Building Trades Council has proposed a tenta- 
tive program to spur building which includes 
publicizing accurate statement of workers’ 
hourly rates as well as annual incomes. 

Assistance of real estate groups, manufactur- 
ers and dealers will be sought to promote hous- 
ing projects and individual home units. 





Milwaukee Housing Lags 
Behind Need I5 to | 


MILWaAuKEE, WISs., Jan. 10.—This city, like 
hundreds of others in the United States, is 
facing a housing shortage for families of the 
lower income bracket. The population has in- 
creased 45,000 since 1930 but only 3,000 more 
living units have been provided in the same 
length of time. More than 50 percent of the 
new units have been erected in the last two 
years and a majority of these for above the 
average income group. 


Metropolitan Building Aids 
Richmond's 1937 Total 


RicHMonD, VA., Jan. 10.—Richmond building 
operations in 1937, $4,175,088 showed an in- 
crease of $617,888 over the 1936 total of 
$3,558,000. The real picture of the advance 
comes from building in the metropolitan area 
of Henrico and Chesterfield counties. Author- 
ized new construction for the city proper in 
1937 totaled $3,197,982 as against the 1936 total 
of $2,496,000, an increase of $701,982. 
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Home Improvement Total 


Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 10.—Under the home im- 
provement plan, in operation since 1936, a total 
of $12,850,000 has been loaned to 32,946 indi- 
viduals, according to figures announced by Do- 
minion Finance Minister Dunning. 





New Plywood to Get Big 


Showing at Conventions 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 8.—The Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., of this city, which has continuously 
led the progress in Douglas fir plywood manu- 
facture, including the adoption of the hot-plate 
process for producing waterproof Douglas fir 
plywood, has recently appointed M. S. Munson 
as advertising and trade promotion manager. 
Mr. Munson comes to the Harbor Plywood 
Corp. well equipped for such a position. For 
the past few years, until he joined the Harbor 
staff, he has held a like position with the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association. Before 
coming to the Coast, Mr. Munson had charge 
of the trade promotion work and advertising for 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
One of the most elaborate and convincing build- 
ing product displays ever put on exhibition at 
retail lumber dealers’ conventions will this year 
demonstrate to retailers the weather and water- 
proof qualities of Super-Harbord, along with 
its artistic possibilities. 





Important Notice to Exporters 


A revised edition of Schedule B, “The Statis- 
tical Classification of Domestic Commodities 
Exported from the United States,” became ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1938. The Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, at Washington, has issued a bulletin giv- 
ing this revised schedule. It is of great im- 
portance to the exporter who should carefully 
follow this schedule in preparing export docu- 
ments. Such use will greatly enhance the accu- 
racy and timeliness of the statistics and their 
value to exporters. Copies of the revised edi- 
tion of Schedule B may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., or from any of the district offices of the 
Department of Commerce for 30 cents each. 


Canada Construction Best In 6 Years 


Orrawa, Ont., Jan. 10.—Decided progress 
was made in the construction industry in Can- 
ada during 1937, according to Arthur Holman, 
general manager of MacLean Building Reports, 
Ltd. Contracts were awarded to the value of 
$224,056,700, an increase of 37.8 percent over 
the 1936 total of $162,588,000. This increase 
was contributed by all Provinces with the ex- 
ception of Alberta, which registered a decline 
of 22.1 percent. Activity in Quebec increased 
by 57.2 percent and Ontario by 35.6 percent over 
1936. 

Ontario leads the Provinces with a total of 
$97,777,400, or 43.64 percent of the past year’s 
grand total, and Quebec comes next with $71,- 
940,800, or 32.10 percent. 


Following are Provincial comparisons of con- 
struction contracts awarded, showing totals for 
the two years and the percentage gain of 1937 
over 1936: 

Prince Edwards Island, $459,000 in 1937, $339,- 
900 in 1936, 35.0 percent gain; Nova Scotia, 
$11,220,000 in 1937, $8,073,800 in 1936, 38.9 per- 
cent gain; New Brunswick, $9,878,200 in 1937, 
$9,495,100 in 1936, 4 percent gain; Quebec, $71,- 
940,800 in 1937, $45,749,500 in 1936, 57.2 per- 
cent gain; Ontario, $97,777,400 in 1937, $72,393,- 
300 in 1936, 35.6 percent gain; Manitoba, $7,- 
945,100 in 1937, $6,994,400 in 1936, 13.6 percent 
gain; Saskatchewan, $6,704,900 in 1937, $2,200,- 
600 in 1936, 204.7 percent gain; Alberta, $4,901,- 
000 in 1937, $6,297,400 in 1936, 22.1 percent de- 


crease; British Columbia, $13,230,300 in 1937, 
$11,044,000 in 1936, 19.7 percent gain. 

The number of residential units increased by 
4,537, with a total value of $50,391,900, as com- 
pared with $38,936,800 for 1936, an increase in 
value of 22.5 percent and 33.8 percent in num- 
ber. Apartments and residences combined in- 
creased 31.1 percent over the previous year. 
Business buildings increased by 46.3 percent, with 
a total of 6,102 jobs costing $55,288,800, as 


_ against 5,042 jobs costing $37,771,000 in 1936. 


Industrial building more than doubled in value 
from $14,973,700 for 736 jobs in 1936 to $33,- 
779,800 for 1,030 jobs in 1937, an increase in 
value of 125.6 percent. 

“Construetion for 1936 and 1937 can well 
be considered as having been legitimate and 
necessitious, originating in a large measure 
from private interests,” Mr. Holman said. 
“There is, of course, a percentage of munici- 
pal and public work, but this is not out of 
proportion to the whole. 

“Building, however, has not yet reached 
normal. The average for the past ten years 
is 272 millions per annum and for the past 
12 years 300 millions per annum. Taking 
the 12 years’ average of 300 millions as nor- 
mal—and this is being very conservative 
when we consider that from 1927 to 1930 
construction averaged 480 millions per 
annum for four successive years—the 1937 
total was only 75 percent of what can be 
considered a fair average year. There must 
be a 33% percent increase over 1937 to bring 
us back to normal.” 


SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 
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PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


LLL 





PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 


Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 








TLL LLL, 


Buy 


From Bentley 


Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf 
is what you need for Dimen- 
sion and Timbers. As spe- 
cialists in these stocks we 
have cut more than two bil- 
lion feet, exclusively Dimen- 
sion and Timbers. Dealers 
order again and again—be- 
cause they have learned 
that this is THE lumber for 
Framing and Substructures, 
and wherever there’s need 
for strong and durable con- 
struction. We also sell Lig- 
nasan-treated lumber. Write 
us, telling your requirements. 
We give careful attention to 
inquiries and orders. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 








JABENTLEY LUMBER CO 


ZIMMERMAN. LAé 























the 
HEATILATOR 


FIREPLACE 


Yes, the Heatilator Fireplace is easier 
to sell. It gives these important advan- 
tages over the old-style fireplace—ad- 
vantages that have been proved in 
thousands of homes and camps all over 
America: 


Circulates heat—vwill not smoke. 


Warms every corner of the room 
and even adjoining rooms. 


Saves fuel bills, spring and fall. 


Makes camps usable weeks longer. 


zkxakKk kK 


It’s easier to build, saves labor— 
assures a free-burning fireplace. 

WRITE today for complete dealer informa- 
tion. TO NEW DEALERS: We will ship a 


Heatilator without obligation, subject to your 
customer’s inspection and approval. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
581 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator Fireplace 






The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. 
vents Over-Buying. 

{@ Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

4 Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 

7 Plenty of space to list all 
carried in stock. 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 
4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 
10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 1 
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For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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New Finishes on Standard Woods In Evi- 
dence at Furniture Shows 


Semi-annually the lumber. industry watches 
closely the furniture shows in various Ameri- 
can cities to see the trend in the uses of woods 
by manufacturers. The winter exhibits opened 
Jan. 3 at the American Furniture Mart and the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago for two weeks, 
and attracted thousands of retailers from all 
sections of the country. A poll of leaders in the 
industry reported to the board of governors 
showed that most of them expect a decided busi- 
ness upturn within sixty days. 

Turning to woods and finishes, which the 
lumber trade is principally interested in, it was 
found that new finishes on standard woods, 
rather than the introduction of many new ma- 
terials, was the order of the markets. For ex- 
ample, walnut has been given a new grey tone 
by some furniture makers, and such suites at- 
tracted considerable attention from visiting buy- 
ers. “Pickling” and bleaching of walnut and 
mahogany on modernized pieces has added new 
notes, while those persons who like their woods 
dark found that other manufacturers, who have 















Courtesy American Furniture Mart 


by these furniture makers, and an increase in 
sales during the year is anticipated. 

A light, natural looking finish called “wheat” 
has been given to birch furniture by some man- 
ufacturers, who predict that it will become 
more popular than the wholly bleached finishes 
which made their debut a couple of seasons 
ago. 

In the commercial field, French in walnut 
with more simple styling increased its lead over 
the bone white and gilt of previous years. With 
the Government refurnishing its embassies with 
Colonial furniture and the American public de- 
veloping a distinct Americanism in taste, these 
two periods in maple, mahogany and walnut are 
taking stellar roles in many parts of the coun- 
try for 1938. 


2!/5 Billion Dollar Market Seen 


Lawrence H. Whiting, president of the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, made some pertinent re- 
marks in his short talk before the Mart Press 
Club members’ luncheon on Jan. 3. 


Mr. Whit- 


This attractive knotty pine dinette suite was on display at the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, and 
like the other members in the line was given more than passing notice by buyers 


learned the secret of bringing the maximum 
beauty out of wood, have achieved a soft mel- 
low finish, Mahogany was shown in a new, 
warm, red tone as well as bleached finishes. 
Naturally light woods such as aspen, satinwood, 
and acacia adorn conservative French models. 


Knotty Pine Suites Attract 

Knotty pine has been introduced by the 
Drexel Furniture Co. of Drexel, N. C., to give 
a modern air to some of its sets, noticeably an 
Eighteenth Century dinette suite shown in the 
accompanying cut. A complete inter-change- 
able dining room and bedroom ensemble in- 
cluded in this group, which follows Hepplewhite 
lines, was displayed at the American Furniture 
Mart. Knotty pine in juvenile bedroom suites, 
living room sets and occasional pieces was 
prominent in the space occupied at the Mer- 
chandise Mart by the Old Hickory Furniture 
Co. of Martinsville, Ind. 

A slight rise in the use of oak by manufac- 
turers in various sections of the country was 
seen. A simplification of the massive 17th Cen- 
tury English oak dining room suite was shown 


ing predicted that the home furnishings industry 
would be sound in 1938, with an estimated sales 
volume of $2,500,000,000. He stated that there 
could be no doubt but what Chicago had become 
the center for this industry, since a survey made 
showed that 94 percent of the buyers in all of 
the retail home furnishing stores of the nation 
came to Chicago in 1937. 


Preceding Mr. Whiting on the program as 
the main speaker of the day was P. B. Zim- 
merman, vice president in charge of sales for 
the Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp., who 
spoke on “The Future American Home.” The 
speaker sketched the house of the future as be- 
ing highly electricized, and foresaw a billion- 
dollar-a-year appliance business. A survey has 
shown that 24 percent of the homes in America 
would buy at least one labor saving device, if 
possible. Work in homes of the future will be 
reduced at least 50 percent with electrical equip- 
ment, he prophesied. Mr. Zimmerman said that 
architects ought to expend their talent on cre- 
ating a new order of living by incorporating 
modern equipment in low-cost homes. 
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140 lin. ft. 34x2 lattice 

2 lattice panels 4/6x2/6 

i pr. front steps complete 

| step side entrance 

7 cellar sash frames 2 It. 12x16 

7 windows frames 2 It. 24x24, trim | side 
{ twin frame 2 Its. 24x24 trim | side 
2 sin. frames 2 Its. 20x20 trim | side 
1 sash fr. 9 Its. 8x10 trim | side 

2 o.s. door frs. 2/8x6/8 trim | side 

{ service dr. fr. door & trim 

| flower box 5-10 

9 ins. door frs. 2/6x6/8 trim 2 sides 
1 ins. dr. fr. 2/2x6/8 trim 2 sides 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


200 cu. ft. concrete footings 
565 cu. ft. concrete blocks 
800 sq. ft. 3-in. cement floor 
25 ft. chimney 

22 ft. 8x8 flue lining 

6 ft. 8x8 brick piers 

360 yds. plastering 


LUMBER: 


3 pes. 8x8—7 posts 

120 lin. ft. 2x8 girders 

120 lin. ft. 2x8 sills 

34 pes. 2x8—12 joist 

34 pes. 2x8—14 joist 

34 pes. 2x6— 12 ceiling Joist 
34 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
450 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 
820 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

26 pes. 2x6—16 rafters 

44 pes. 2x6—14 rafters 

4 pes. 2x6—20 rafter hips 

{ pe. ix6—12 ridge 

220 pes. 2x4—8 studs 

1 pe. 2x6—16 porch plates 
2 pes. 2x4—12 porch ceiling Joist 
2 pes. 2x10—12 stair horses 
1100 ft. side wall sheathing 
1000 ft. roof sheathing 

1075 ft. 1x4 flooring 

36 ft. 1x4 porch flooring 

36 ft. 5% ceiling porch 


MILLWORK: 


140 lin. ft. {x6 outside base 
140 lin. ft. 2-in. water table 
132 lin. ft. 1x8 fascia 

128 lin. ft. 1x12 soffit 

124 lin. ft. [Y2-in. cove 

32 lin. ft. 1x8 porch plate 
16 lin. ft. 1x4 porch plate 
24 lin. ft. 2-in. crown mold 
1 pe. ix6—12 verge board 

2 cols. 6x6 sq. C&B 


| ins. dr. fr. 1/6x2/0 trim 1 side (access. . 
bathr.) 


! dormer frame & sash 4 Its. 8x12 
3 cellar sash 2 Its. 12x16—134 SS 
9 + ae 2 Its. 24x24—13¢, top div. 6 Its. 


2 windows 2 Its. 20x20—1% top div. 6 Its. SS 
| sash 9 Its. 8x10—1% SS 

| door 2/8x6/8—134 15 Its. SS 

| door 2/8x6/8—134 3X pan 9 Its. SS 

9 doors 2/6x6/8—13%, 2 pan 

| door 2/2x6/8—1% 2 pan 

1 door 1/6x2/0—7% 1 pan. (access) 

50 lin. ft. winscot cap 

260 lin. ft. base & shoe 


7¢ 


| trap door & fr. 24x30 

8 lin. ft. 1x12 shelving 

18 lin. ft. 1x20 shelving 

42 lin. ft. 1x2 cleat 

18 lin. ft. 1x4 hook strip 

| kitchen cabinet complete with hardware 
| breakfast set, stock design 

ii treads 1/%x9'/2—2/10, to basement 
2 treads 1'/ex9'/2—3, grade entrance 
3 risers 1x8—3, grade entrance 

2 stringers 1x10—2/6, grade entrance 


TIN WORK: 


128 ft. gutter 

44 ft. down spout 

(4 ft. valley tin 

Ridge roll (if required) 
Chimney flashing 


ROUGH HARDWARE: 


400 Ibs. nails 

11 sets weights & cord 

{ cast iron cleanout door 
{ cast iron coal door 


FINISH HARDWARE: 


2 pr. 4x4 butts 

10 pr. 3%2x3' butts 

{ pr. 2x2 butts 

8 pr. 22x22 butts 

7 hooks and eyes, bsmt. & esmt. sash 
8 catches, bsmt. & esmt. sash 

if sash lifts & locks 

2 outside door lock sets 

10 inside door lock sets 


PLUMBING & HEATING: 


| bathtub 

1 lavatory 

1 closet complete 

{ medicine cabinet 

1 sink 18x24 

i water heater 

Heating plant complete 
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merican Lumberman House Plan 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK 


140 cu. ft. concrete footings 
Hr] cu. ft. concrete walls 

sq. ft. 3-in. concrete floor; basement 
a7 se: ft. %-in. cement basement fleor 


122 sq. ft. 3-In. conerete porch floor 
122 sq. ft. %-in. cement porch floor top 
20 cu. ft. brick pliers at steps 

3 cu. ft. ecnerete step 

170 sq. ft. 4-in. concrete floor; garage 
170 sq. ft. f-in. cement floor top 

26 lin. ft. furnace chimney 

26 lin. ft. fireplace chimney 

26 lin. ft. 8xi2 flue lining—furnace 
16 lin, ft. 12xi2 flue lining—fireplace 
2 19x19 3-in. cement caps 

1 brick fireplace, throat and damper 


PLASTER WORK 


420 sq. yds. plaster. walls & celling 
6,300 lath x1Y_"=4' 
42 Ibs. 3d lath nails 


TIN WORK 


58 lin. ft. 10° ridge roll 
. 14” valley tin 

55 lin. ft. 3° down pipe 

10 lin, ft. 3° elbows 

64 lin. ft. 0.G. gutter 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


1 set sash weights and cord 
450 ibs. nails 

1 0.8. cleanout—fireplace 

{ cleanout door—furnace chimney 
1 coal chute 
1 floor oy 
{ ash dum 

i freplace. throat & damper 


FINISH HARDWARE 


10 pr. 3%ex3% L.P. butts & screws 
10 rubber tip door bumpers 

7 pr. 2x2 butts & screws, cases 

5 cupboard turns, cases 

2 elbow catches, cases. 

9 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


1 bath tub 

| lavatory 

1 stool complete 

{ kitchen sink 

1 set laundry trays 


HEATING 
1 warm alr heating plant Installed com- 
plete 


ROUGH LUMBER 


4 pes. 6x6 7-ft. posts 

108 lin. ft. 2x10 girders 

132 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate 
18 pes. 2x10 16-ft. floor joist 
30 pes. 2x10 12-ft. floor joist 
. 2x10 20-ft. floor joist 
5 oist, porch 

joist 


ceiling 
i6- ft. celling joist 
12 pes. 2x6 20-ft. ceiling Joist 
2 pes. 2x8 16-ft. valley rafters 
. 2x6 18-ft. rafters 
: 2x6 12-ft. ratters 
. 2x6 22-ft. garage ge rafters 
od rafter 


in. ft. 2x4 plates and shee 

300 lin. ft. 1x3 —— 

1700 feet, B.M. ix8 wall i 

2200 feet, . M. x4 bev. s ing 

1900 feet, B 1x4 roof sheath ng 

Ag squares 16° oan roof . 
saenres iy a ng, garage roo 

1100 ft 8D & M sub os 
620 ot BM, Mis E.G. floor,L.R. & D.R. 
620 ft., B.M. ix3 F.G. floor, bedrooms, kit. 


wo 


! 


4 feet, ss. x4 i bendes ceiling, eaves 
2 Ay A 20. ft. oral b 
375 ft. B.M. ix6 D a coal bin 


MILLWORK: SASH & DOORS 

i S.8. ¢ door frame 4/0x6/8—1%4" front en- 

| Ds. 4/0x6/8—1%4" i pan. 16 It. Gla. 
| side 1.S. tr 

2 po > ja ‘rams 2/10x6/10—134" kitchen 

2 doors" 2/ 10x6/10—134" 3X pan. | It. Gla. 


2 oo. 1S 
1.8. oS coe thar st hy Si taal 
1.8. i 2/6x6/8—136"— 
0 ~* 1.8. trim 
_ door comes Ue ist" 
oa 2/0x6/8—13.—1 panel 


trim 
y 3 com 5/0x6/8—134"—54 
. doors: 5/0x6/8—1%" 10 Its. each 


garage 


—on 
peri egere: 
8° 


f } 7/0x6/8—134" g 
r. doors 7/0x6/8—1%4"—3 pan 


——-N =——OSeS 


S87 
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No. 205 


i side 1.S. trim 

3 sash a 10/1296 10 its. pr. sash 
3 pr. sash 10/12x1%"; 10 Its. Gla. 8.S. 
3 sides is. (i- 

2 triple sash frame festant ”; 10 Its. 
2 sides ef taxtre 3 Its. Gla. 8.S. 
3 single cone ropes PI0/12x1%": 6 Its. 
3 saa 10 

3 

3 

3 

i 

i sa 

1 

i 

i 

1 


-* 1a" 6 Its. Gla. 8.8. 
sides re Ss. 


single a , oe haa { it. 
3 sash 24/1 Ox196"; { it. Gla. 8.8. 
sides 1.8. tr 
cneb frame | 1/121 "; 4 Its. 
h 10/12x1%"; ts. Gla. 8.8. 
side 1.S. trim 
window frame 24/12x1%"; Z Its. 


window 2 (taxt3e"s 2 Its. Gla. 8.8. 


3.3 Its; basement 
. Gla. 8.8. 


MISC. pa eg 


270 lin ft. %x5Yo" 
270 lin. ft. Sex shoe 
24 lin. ft. rath “y shelves 
4 lin. ft. hook strip 
cabinet 3/ no/A—ia/30 detail kitchen 
breakfast set, table, 2 seats. 





work tab 
bo 


i 
{ 
i med 
Fee 
{ box 
120 lin 


20 
Do 
0.8. MILLWORK 


4 aoe. Srte--t8 ft. verge boards 
2x10—14-ft. verge boards 

10 lin, ft. ix2 By d mould 

6 6x8—6 ‘ yas ratios 

2 


-M. 34x4" "beaded, ceiling plancler 
50 lin. ft. 3%4x2” cove mould 
%xi8"—4' 6” porch gable, band 


2 3/0 x2/6-—5" h brackets, f: detall 
120 lin, ft. 1x D4S wind step solihcoes 


FINISH HARDWARE 


5 sets basement sash fixtures 
3 sets casement sash fixtures for pr. sas’ 
13 sets casement sash fixtures single 
1 sash lock, eu window 

sash ocr i ck window 
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Sitting by a Fire 
Sitting here beside the fire, 
As an old man will, 
Lonely house and lonely sire, 
On a lonely hill, 
Then the things remembered yet 
To the room return, 
Things that age will not forget, 
Youth will never learn. 


In the tumult of the day, 
*Mid the shouts of youth, 

Error often bars the way 
To the hosts of truth, 

Driving reason from the door, 
Justice from the heart; 

But the truth will come once more, 
And the false depart. 


Conscience seldom in a crowd 
Ever will be heard, 
But the head at evening bowed 
Hears its lightest word. 
Wisdom is not of the street, 
Of the waving plume, 
Wisdom something mortals meet 
In a quiet room. 


Sitting here beside the grate, 
As the old will do, 

It will come, perhaps too late, 
Come to even you. 

All the truth that men have known 
Day may often doubt, 

But the man who sits alone 
Can not shut it out. 


Honor, justice, brotherhood 
To the great or small, 

Knowing there is nothing good 
But the good of all, 

Come to no man in the mob 
Where the fools carouse: 

These will come and turn the knob 
Of some quiet house. 


If you want to think it through, 
Find the truth of life, 

Sit you down as old men do 
Farther from the strife. 

Friends will come, the better kind, 
Though in plain attire, 

Help the heart the truth to find, 
Sitting by a fire. 


We See b’ the Papers 


First we had depression, then repression, and 
now recession. 


We once knew a very bad man named Good. 
There is also the “anti-lynching bill.” 


_ Knock the first two figures off a movie star’s 
income and the pay would be about right. 


Some time we wish the President would 
address Congress on the state of the Union. 


The worst of it is, if a man talks one way 
ee enough, he will begin to believe it him- 
self. 


_ Perhaps if we had less obsession in Wash- 
ington we would have less depression in the 
country. 


Most of us hope the Government will not 
publish our salaries, at least where the grocer 
can see it. 


This used to be a government of checks and 
balances. Now it is a government of notes and 
over-drafts. 


This week we made seven speeches in five 
days in Michigan, and next week we'll try to 
end the recession in New York. 


There is always a bright spot in the sky 
somewhere. When you think of the cabinet, 
remember there is also Cordell Hull. 


Still, when you think what we get for what 
we pay our political leaders, Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr.’s $561,311 a year looks cheap. 


We'll say this for Mr. Sloan: at least he 
didn’t pay out more than he took in. 


Gov. Murphy says he is opposed to efforts 
to put him on the Supreme Court. That would 
seem to make it practically unanimous. 


Speaking of dust-storms, 190.9 tons of dust 
fell each month per square mile in the Chicago 
loop in 1937, or 2,290 tons for the year. 


However, thanks to the Guffey Act to help 
the coal industry, the amount of coal used will 
probably be considerably less from now on. 


The trouble is that whenever the Government 
rushes to the rescue of an industry, instead of 
a life-preserver it throws it a. grindstone. 


Armour Tech has developed a tool that will 
bend an atom. Perhaps we can get some of 
our political star-gazers to change their minds 
yet. 


There are two excellent reasons why a 
woman should not wear silk stockings, Japan 
and runs. There are also two excellent reasons 
why she should. 


The Administration is perfectly willing to 
take over the management of business, but we 
doubt if paying out two dollars for every dol- 
lar you take in will work any better. 


The Philadelphia Sporting Writers’ Associa- 
tion has named Carl Hubbell as the leading 
hurler of 1937. In justice to our President, 
however, it should be explained that they meant 
a baseball, not names. 


Between Trains 


Escanasa, Micu.—Had an interesting trip 
across the good old lumber State of Wisconsin. 
Spent a day and a night at Ladysmith, at that 
good hotel by the river, and stopped at the 
lumberjack exhibit at Rhinelander, where we 
found “The Round River Drive” being sold 
under another man’s name. Felt quite good 
natured again by the time we got to Escanaba, 
where the Kiwanis Club had to hang out the 
SRO sign. 


CARLINVILLE, ILL.—Four times in two days 
we orated to the 500 assembled teachers of Ma- 
coupin County, but the best time we had was 
when we dared them to ask us any questions 
about the precarious profession of writing— 
and did they! However, one morning we de- 
voted to discussing the matter of home build- 
ing and home owning, for you never can tell 
when some bachelor may come along and take 
a teacher out of her job and give her a worse 
one. Incidentally we ran out to Blackburn Col- 
lege, where boys and girls get a chance to work 
their way through. One trouble with most of 
our colleges is that for four years a youngster 
gets the idea that life is all take; and it is quite 
a shock when he gets out and finds that it is 
mostly give. 


Roses In the Snow 


Where do you think I found a rose? 
Not in a meadow—in the snows! 
It wasn’t really one at all, 
But so it seems, when I recall 
A smiling face, a merry tune, 
Like those you see and hear in June. 


Some scatter blossoms in the spring, 
When flow’rs are quite a common thing, 
Some sing and smile when life is gay, 
With song and laughter all the way— 
But, oh, for those, 
When summer goes, 
Who scatter roses in the snows! 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
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Hardwood Men Express Disapproval of Gov- 
ernment-Financed Dimension Plant 


ELkins, W. Va., Jan. 2.—Entire disapproval 
of the proposed construction, with Federal 
funds in the shape of a loan, of a sawmill and 
hardwood dimension parts plant at the Tygarts 
Valley Homesteads was expressed here on 
Wednesday, Dec. 29 by twenty-two representa- 
tives of hardwood manufacturers and wood di- 
mension parts manufacturers. [Stories in re- 
gard to this undertaking appeared in the issues 
of Dec. 18, page 50, and Jan. 1, page 23.] 

After the meeting, a spokesman for the 
group made the following statement: 

Twenty-two representatives of West Vir- 
ginia lumber operators in a meeting here 
today unanimously voiced entire disapproval 
of the proposed establishment with Federal 
funds of a sawmill and wood dimension 
parts plant at the Tygarts Valley Home- 
steads. This decision was based on infor- 
mation now at hand, and it was decided to 
hold, on Jan. 10, a larger meeting at Elkins, 
at which time the whole situation may be 
thoroughly examined. Every interested party 
will be given, at that time, an opportunity 
to express his views and be heard on any 
phase of the question to be considered. 

George H. Dornblazer, of the West Virginia 
Lumber Co., Elkins, was chosen as chairman 
of the meeting, and will continue in that ca- 
pacity, at least until the later meeting. D. D. 
Brown was named temporary secretary. Im- 
portance of the meeting was indicated by the 
attendance, as a representative of the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce, of A. H. An- 
drews, secretary of that organization. Named 
as members of a steering committee to formu- 
late a future course were E. H. Williamson, 
Elkins, chairman; Howard Gray, of Rainelle; 
W. H. Mason and Merritt Wilson, Sr. of EI- 
kins, and Joe B. Moore, head of Moore, Keppel 
& Co., Ellamore. 

A few weeks ago plans were announced for 
a $400,000 homestead plant which would em- 
ploy more than 100 men. The money, under 
the plan, is to be loaned to the Tygarts Valley 
Association, a homestead co-operative. The sum 
of $250,000 is to be provided for building and 
equipping the plant, and $150,000 for operating 
capital. 

Plans call for the operation of the plant by 
Gamble Bros., of Louisville, Ky., and it has 
been announced that all necessary contracts 
have been signed for the construction and op- 
eration of the plant. 


From what can be learned, the support of 


producers of hardwood lumber, some on a large 
scale, a flooring manufacturer, a dimension 
parts manufacturer and a manufacturer of 
builders’ supplies. 


Oppose Using Taxes to Finance 


Competitors 


Evxins, W. VA., Jan. 11—Monday’s hearing, 
dignified and thorough, lasted throughout the 


day. 

E. R. Boyd, president Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.) said: “I just want to 
say to you that the manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber in the Appalachian field are unanimously 
opposed to this project. Now I take the re- 
sponsibility of saying that although I have not 
consulted each member, yet I have communi- 
cation from our board, I have attended every 
meeting we have had, and I know the senti- 
ment of our manufacturers. They are abso- 
lutely opposed to it. After all is said and done, 
you can’t get anywhere except to arrive at 
this conclusion, that we, the taxpayers, are 
asked to finance a competitive proposition. If 
it fails, we lose the money, as well as having a 
competitor to destroy our own business. I 
think that is sufficient.” 

Louis J. Bosse, managing director and treas- 
urer of the Hardwood Dimension Manufactur- 
ers Association, said: “The Hardwood Dimen- 
sion Manufacturers Association, composed of 
all the major hardwood dimension plants in the 
United States, is opposed to the principle of 





Miniature Model of Yard Helps 
Celebrate Christmas 


BattimoreE, Mp., Jan. 10.—The Christmas 
season had a double significance for the family 
of Daniel MacLea, president MacLea Lumber 
Co. Shortly before the holidays he became the 
grandfather of his first granddaughter, caus- 
ing him especial happiness because the other 
four grandchildren are all boys. The sire of 


the new arrival is Raymond MacLea, one of the 
three sons of the head of the corporation. An- 
other son, Robert, added to the holiday spirit 
by fashioning a miniature model of the com- 
pany’s big lumber sheds, with adjacent piles of 
lumber, and a little model of an automobile by 
way of contrast. The model was made a part 


100 percent Government-financed competition 
with private industry, is definitely and unequiv- 
ocably opposed to the proposed plant at Tygarts 
Valley, and is in full accord with the thoughts, 
facts and recommendations made here today by 
the West Virginia lumbermen.” 

C. D. Dosker, vice president of Gamble Bros., 
Louisville, Ky., which has been named by the 
Government to “help start’? operations, said, un- 
der questioning by H. L. Gray and George 
Dornblazer, lumbermen leaders, that the com- 
pany was to get 30 percent of profits shown from 
the operation of the plant at Dailey, as well as 
8 percent of sales profit. He said his company 
made no investment in the project. Mr. Dosker 
said, in defending construction of the plant, that 
it probably would spend about $70,000 a year in 
the district for raw materials and other ex- 
penses. 

Local Union No. 2528, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners of America, filed a peti- 
tion against the project and asked the State’s 
congressional representatives to use their influ- 
ence against it. 


Appalachian Hardwood Men 
Attend Hearing 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 10.—Carl H. Clen- 
dening, secretary-manager Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.), is attending at 
Elkins, W. Va., a hearing of the Resettlement 
Administration at Tygarts Valley, near Elkins, 
on protests by hardwood operators against Gov- 
ernment financing of a sawmill at Tygarts to 
supply lumber for its housing projects in that 
neighborhood. E. R. Boyd, president of Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), to- 
gether with some forty or fifty operators from 
various districts in West Virginia, Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, will also be present. 





Southeast Celebrates Opening 
of New Pulp Plant 


FERNANDINA, FLA., Jan. 10.—Wéith elaborate 
ceremonies, the new plant of the Container 
Corp. of America will be opened here Jan. 14. 
Approximately 100 guests will leave Washing- 
ton on Jan. 13 on a special Seaboard Railway 
train, and will be met at Jacksonville by Gov. 
Fred P. Cone and other State officials. Dr. 





Miniature model of MacLea Lumber Co. yard at Baltimore, Md., was made by Robert, son of President Daniel MacLea, for the Christmas season 


hardwood organizations and many units in the 
hardwood industry in West Virginia and else- 
where will be sought in opposing construction 
of a plant which hardwood manufacturers as 
well as hardwood dimension parts manufac- 
turers regard as a form of Government com- 
petition with private business. It is possible 
that the question of whether the plant at the 
homestead would be called upon to pay the 
usual taxes, Federal, State and county, may 
be raised by those opposing the Homestead 
project. 

Members of the steering committee include 


of the Christmas garden and attracted much at- 
tention. Every object is according to scale 
and presents an exact copy of the lumber depot 
on the east side of south Central Avenue, even 
affording a view of the yard across the street, 
enclosed by a fence. Mr. MacLea in this way 
exhibited his enthusiasm for the business of the 
family, and also displayed his skill as a wood- 
worker. The father and the three sons, with 
D. Carlyle MacLea making the fourth of the 
combination, are all connected with the enter- 
prise and have made their mark in the selling 
as well as the buying end. 


Charles Herty who has contributed so much to 
the scientific development of the South’s pulp 
and paper industry, will be honored. Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel C. Roper and James G. 
Stahlman, president of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Assn., Senator Claude Pepper, 
and Governors Grave of Alabama, Johnston of 
South Carolina and E. D. Rivers of Georgia 
will speak. The new mill will give employ- 
ment to at least 175 men in the plant proper, 
and two hundred other men will be employed 
in obtaining pine. The new mill has a capacity 
of 125 tons of paperboard daily. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


(Continued from Page 53) 


sult obtains, railroads will not be able to regain 
the business with subsequent reductions because 
investments in trucks and equipment will have 
already been made. 

Following Mr. Moore’s remarks, which were 
delivered informally during the course of the 
association’s monthly business meeting, Clyde 
Taylor, former president, who had charge of 
the meeting, conducted an informal poll of the 
members to sound out their views on the pro- 
posed rate increase. A great majority of the 
wholesalers were in favor of the proposed in- 
crease, only two or three raising an objection. 
A number of the wholesale lumbermen do ex- 
tensive business with the railroads, it was 
pointed out during this discussion. 

Informal discussion among the lumbermen 
also revealed a general slump in business, but 
predictions were freely made that after a three- 
months’ slack period, 1938 probably will turn 
out to be a better business year than last. The 
forecasts were based upon a feeling that building 
would show a decided upturn after Congress 
enacts a new housing measure. Two dealers 
said reports from retailers in several cities in 
this area showed that “over the counter” busi- 
ness sales are holding up unusually well. 


Sash and Door Salesmen Hold 
Annual Election 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—The forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation was held here Dec. 31 in Hotel Radis- 
son. The officers elected were: 

President—L. O. Taylor 

Vice president—H. F. Partridge 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden 

Executive committee—J. L. Foster and H. E. 
Cornelius. 

It was voted by the members to co-operate 
with the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club in ar- 
ranging the annual banquet on Jan. 18. Presi- 
dent Taylor named the following committee 
to work with the Hoo-Hoo committee: W. M. 
Wattson, John Dimeling, Jr., Ray Gore, Oscar 
Bye, and Fred Scott. 


Tampans Open Builders’ Exchange 


Tampa, Fia., Jan. 10.—Permanent offices and 
a plan room for the newly organized Tampa 
Builders’ Exchange were opened in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building at a meeting Jan. 5. 
Greene Cannon is president of the organization, 
which is composed of persons connected with 
the building industry. 

B. L. Hamner was the principal speaker, giv- 
ing his impressions of the present building and 
real estate situation. 





Import Movement of Shingles 


Resumed 


Vancouver, B. C., June 8.—Cars of shingles 
which had been refused entry to the United 
States because the quota had already been ex- 
hausted, have been lying loaded with British 
Columbia shingles at the United States border 
and started moving forward on New Year’s Day 
into the U. S. A. The Canadian Car & Demur- 
rage Bureau on New Year’s Eve notified shingle 
operators that the 240-odd carloads of shingles 
held at British Columbia-United States border 
ports awaiting entry to the United States on 
New Year’s Day would not be subject to de- 
murrage. The canceling of the demurrage 
means a very considerable saving to British 
Columbia shinglemen, as charges have been ac- 
cumulating on the cars since November. Im- 
port quota for 1938, to be based on shipments 
in second half of 1937, has not been set yet. 
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ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 








Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your | 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 

Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


i! Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 





























Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. lI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 



































Trim, a | Trim, Moulding, Flooring, Ceiling, Ceiling, Finish, ei 


AIR-DRIED BOARDS, SHIPLAP, Etc. 


Dealers and builders in ever-growing num- 
bers keep on giving preference to Adams- 
Edgar Lumber Products of Rosemary Pine. 
It is because of surpassing quality in the 


lumber and up-to-date methods in its manu- 
facture. Our large stocks assure quick de- 
liveries. Let us prove that our service is 
superior. Write us about your needs. 


Jhe ADAMS-EDGAR LUMBER C0., Morton. Miss. 


HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 


of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
easy cutting, their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 
buyers. 

Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. Write for your copy. 
No obligation. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Huther Bros. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 
Saws 4” to 24” 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 








how they compare under actual service conditions. 
Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 


SPECIAL: 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --rieceEtsvitte, Nn. J. 











WESTERN AGENTS: Halil & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 8—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended Jan. 1, and for fifty-two 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 








TWO WEEKS: Av. No. id Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
SE er nee ace 115 35, OB, 000 73 34,375,000 59 36,077,000 58 
so er ec. eee 171 91,603,000 76 115,874,000 96 129,383,000 76 
cot. Sr wedonethckas 118 42'857,000 55 71,573,000 60 87,492,000 58 
California Redwood ......................222. 13 8,620,000 114 6,796,000 78 6,941,000 35 
EE err ey ree & 3,762,000 73 2,726,000 51 2,760,000 69 
Re ee See tee re te 10 122,000 131 1,703,000 55 1,749,000 35 
Northern Hemlock ................2.2I22023: 16 1,771,000 41 1,013,000 54 977,000 23 
Total Softwoods .................-. sive dl 451 183,786,000 “70 234,060,000 “74 265,379,000 64 
Hardwoods: 
Southerm Hardwoods ......cccccccccvccccveses 74t 7,522,000 * 8,180,000 * 6,320,000 * 
Northern Hardwoods ........................ 16 8,267,000 122 2°152,000 43 2056,000 38 
Total Hardwoods ..............-+- oeion . 90 15,789,000 i ~~ 10,332,000 = 8,376,000 ats 
I ae te ae ck die ated «ok 525 199,575,000 a 244°392'000 e 273,755,000 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .............-ecececeececececs 131 1,846,499,000 97 1,786,024,000 89 1,724,012,000 5 
I ss oh d3 x decanabakaseuersbee 171 5,059,039,000 9s 5,237,354,000 105 4,749,752,000 so 
cn) «a aeeyeipaeieeeunnh 116 3,502,131,000 106 3'375,919,000 102 3,192,049,000 92 
California Redwood ......................... 13 476,232,000 107 448.509.000 106 407,766,000 2 
es bre want ache nee dade aww eel 9 141,878,000 100 134,054,000 98 120,316,000 97 
Sees WED oN. ou, . Wve «cd vce cnccneeses 10 156,691,000 122 129,611,000 105 121,124,000 101 
Sesthern Mlemléekc 32.5 .2.csccecsees lence eee 18 121,939,000 108 91,316,000 122 83,576,000 108 
Mated Melbweede . «hsv k cess ccc cluSexcecd 468 11,304,409,000 101 11,202,787,000 101 10,398,595,000 “90 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .............-.0-e-eece: 67t 371,428,000 96 334,565,000 86 306,705,000 76 
Northern Hardwoods ........................ 18 160,066,000 117 119,610,000 99 104,162,000 86 
Total Hardwoods .................eeeeeees 85 531,494,000 102 454,175,000 “89 410,867,000 “98 
ae ele certs Renae 535 11,835,903.000 101 11,656,962,000 101 10,809,462,000 89 


tTUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 12—The 149 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Jan. 8, reported : 
Production 100,090,000 
Shipments 122,131,000 22.02% over production 
Orders 128,211,000 28.10% over production 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 
Aveape weekly cut for one week: 


RS oS ae eee 67,961,000 

Nh aici + Waka oie 6 nies « Gian au atlede 59,312,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

SIU <iial Dieahh and dap ar aruie ee da kati 49,535,000 


A group of 149 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 8 was 100,090,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
' Shipments Orders Orders 
MEE cccces 51,672,000 58,388,000 98,369,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 49,604,000 50,820,000 132,794,000 
Export.... 9,598,000 7,746,000 51,025,000 
Local ..... 11,257,000 Rae, »  wnawasiin 





122,131,000 128,211,000 282,188,000 

A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for 2 
wks.ended Aver. for 1 week ended 
Jan. 8, Jan. 8, Jan. 9, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 49,535,000 59,312,000 67,961,000 
Shipments 60,364,000 57,892,000 56,675,000 
Orders 63,838,000 66,031,000 81,566,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., Jan. 12. —Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 8. 
Average weekly number of mills, 103; 


Units+, 84 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 49,330,000 
Actual production ..........ceeee. 35,853,000 
NE fia cn a Gia al-0e > a.0-w eee ee 37,280,000 
oS ee ee 38,243,000 


Number of mills, 110; Units}, 89 
On Jan. 8, 1938 
Ce OD. 6. do wesdotwscecueeve 57,136,000 
a re ee 411, 900; 000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
TUnit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 8—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 1: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 1936 
UNTIED 6 iididcccesccescase 91 46,961,000 97,968,000 382,417,000 300,861,000 
i id iad octecwne beGWS 171 274,885,000 785, 347,000 1,035,929,000 1,171,639,000 
I asi a lh a ee ob OSG 644 119 134,215,000 345,888,000 1,770,481,000 1,542,214,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 22,729,000 62,601,000 308,342,000 289,461,000 
WOUND CVUTOED oc ccccesccscecs 8 4,024,000 7,814,000 160,641,000 154,823,000 
oe i. eee ee eee 10 4,366,000 11,389,000 162,236,000 143,866,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 10 3,511,000 8,226,000 102,423,000 92,546,000 

Total Softwoods ............ 422 490,691,000 1,319,233,000 3,922,469,000 3,695,410,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods?*®........... 15 14,819,000 19,583,000 101,445,000 94,578,000 
Flooring— 
8 ree 75 26,485,000 71,443,000 86,508,000 68,926,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Flg....... 16 6,000 14,554,000 19,152,000 15,681,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 10 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. 





Lumbermen's Mutual Appoints 
Vice Presidents 


James S. Kemper, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago, 
recently announced the election of Warren C. 
Beem and Bruce W. Davis as vice presidents 
of James S. Kemper & Company, the central 
department office of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company and its associated carriers. 
Mr. Beem entered the insurance business in 
1918, and joined the Kemper organization as a 
field representative in 1933. Mr. Davis, whose 
insurance experience dates back to 1915, be- 
came identified with the Associated Mutuals 
(Inc.), of Atlanta, Ga., the southeastern office 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 
and its associated carriers in 1926. In 1933 he 
came to Chicago and became a representative 
of James S. Kemper & Co 





Announce Winners of "Better 
Living'’ Contest 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 10—Mrs. C. W. 
Smith of Clayton, Ga., and Prof. A. M. Brant 
of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
were awarded fully electrified homes worth 
$12,000 each, and Miss Norma Carpenter of 
Omaha, Neb., was awarded a similar home 
worth $8,000 as grand prizes in a “better living” 
contest sponsored by electric service companies 
throughout the country. The competition was 


designed to bring out personal reactions to the 
electrical way of living, and highlight the in- 
creasing influence of electricity on the modern 
family. More than 275,000 answers were re- 
ceived by the companies sponsoring the contest. 

General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., 
this city, distributed $20,000 in electrical appli- 
ances to the 100 individuals who best answered 
the questions, and finaily contributed $32,000 
with which to build homes for the grand prize 
winners. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 8—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 1: 


Report of an average of 118 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks ended 


Jan. 1, 1938 Jan. 2, 1937 
Production ...... 42,857,000 77,939,000 
Shipments ....... 71,573,000 119,203,000 
Orders received... 87, '492, 000 150,234,000 


Reports of 119 identical mills: 
Jan. 1, 1938 Jan. 2, 1937 
Unfilled orders .. 134,215,000 345,888,000 
Gross stocks . -1,770,481,000 1,542,214,000 
Reports of 119 identical mills: 


-——Total for Year——, 
1937 1936 


Production ...... 3,609,036,000 3,585,971,000 
Shipments ...... 3,340,005,000 3,263,773,000 
Orders ...........3,146,436,000 3,399,009,000 
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4 CHICAGO MOVEMENT, 1937 
al ; 
Chicago lumber receipts for 1937 showed a ments the largest increase was over the eastern : 
at gain of 13 percent over those of the previous and southeastern roads. There have been no Pn a 
eect: — gained A percent; and in net [ake receipts in recent years. Receipts of lum- at YW. s be Ge oe 
dios me “ey a ie il nb ggg —— ber over Mississippi Valley waterways were ~ 
et iggy sts ne 9 ~ yal ipments = smaller than in 1936, or in 1935—the first year 
gained over 23 percent; while net receipts Ser winith Ghar ware sebattel, Decdetinnk of 
showed an enormous gain, of 120 percent. Lum- ~ gs * Ml ; gies P he 72 « e 
ber receipts over nearly all railroads showed water transport practica fre Cenete when te Win with 
gains, those over the CB&O being largest; east- cent rate was put into effect, and has not been 
ern and southeastern roads reported large gains  tesumed since it was raised to 78 cents, but a | 
in shipments. Shingle receipts over the CB&Q further increase in rail rates, by 15 percent, 1 
also showed a big gain, and traffic over the would doubtless turn attention again to possi- | 
CM&St.P increased heavily; in shingle ship- bilities of the barge lines. 
—1997— 1936s ——1935 —. —— 1934 1933s Sy L Oo se G LEAF 
£ £ £ £ 2 
et 4 > £ 3 
2 a © cs 2 e 2 e 
‘s E ‘s E ‘s E S a ° E i This lumber wins the good-will 
£ = 2 £ 2 « 2 £ 3 < of the builder—which wins more 
trade for the dealer. The supe- 
LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS—(In Thousand Feet) : riority of Wier's Long Leaf Yel- 
C&NW Ry....... 277,407 36,207 283,808 32,509 146,389 24,905 112,922 16,646 113,685 19,005 low Pine has been proved by 
i... 544,787 41,883 562,447 33,631 = yarns a an yen 19,114 performance for years and years. 
oe Se So eae 45,311 73,678 32,966 35. ° ° 0 3.798 : Strong-fibred rot-resistin time- 
CB &Q RR...... 319,887 12,395 271.029 10,656 167,492 9,930 141,308 7,730 116,813 9,168 : * ay 9. 
C& Aiton aatiels acs 15,730 8,840 66,880 8,860 47,198 6,040 28,719 2,682 32,034 2,676 | defying, it makes good on all 
C&BIRR........ 215,183 14,791 196,215 10,302 146,215 7,310 121,510 5,898 143,094 5,679 types of construction work. Our 
CM 8t P & Pac.... 266,4 10,267 193,574 7,980 : 9.635 75.715 13,257 78,860 22.826 | : - Te 
Wabash (W of Chi) 43;818 43,332 A138 37,305 eres 23,479 16.011 16,589 20,596 13,754 H modern mill at Wiergate is one of 
c q Ww RE... sisiers 47,710 8.022 40478 +508 23.912 3,362 sa.ses 1.708 sees 2.916 the largest in Texas. Let us know 
—_ sere * ’ 9 . 50.359 1,541 LO . . 5 : ; : 
MStP&SteM.... 46,694 12,925 34,768 9,916 26,136 7,082 22,080 5,591 23,423 6,186 ' your sequirsmeumts. .Write today. 
East’n, Southeast’n® 66,191 451,316 55,202 392,986 50.932 276,043 37,401 204,323 35,124 192,430 || 
Ill Waterways..... SHEE i setews Dae - <weees SHEE ciccce wees ‘Seceee Ceneene | eevee. ® Berens ne 
- | ee 2,080,293 688,489 1,838,976 586,688 1,248,669 399,168 917,840 298,278 907,065 297,407 : = ‘<a LO NG LEA E 
1: SHINGLE RECEIPTS & SHIPMENTS— (In Thousands) i Mi 1-13 - mee. 
Can w peeses aes 34,690 32:30! so.see 9783 an,.208 17.604 onus Bo! ga.ces BS i e 
1 Sa > : ,746 ‘ 4, Y ‘ . . A . ben 
00 CRI & Pac...... 8,762 5,172 4,879 1,910 iai4 1.937 11.594 1,422 25.232 825 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
00 ok | - 168,832 1,319 118,994 682 74,615 4,363 51,212 1,569 40,955 1,197 : 
C & Alton.......... 69,877 5,812 48,800 9,3 . 8.437 24,350 4.260 18,850 6,539 < re a 
00 C& BIRR........ eee, SRE. céene 27,632 re SEBOO cesses, . SHED. Qe0s05 19,996 ‘ Wierg aTe.Texas. 
00 CM St ac.... 97,559 3,275 49,611 2,120 14,204 6.545 17,446 1,926 10,021 8.226 eel 
00 Wabash (W of Chi) 2,557 9,594 3,896 19,968 1,182 32,338 950 =: 111,100 238 = 7,894 —_——_— capac es 
00 CG-W RR......... 12, 1,079 11,054 1,097 11.355 894 5,535 295 16,321 135 | 
—_ A T&S Fe. waatihe 308 100 200 396 100 1.908 700 1.707 iste 401 e ® | 
e .  _ ¢0¢@000 “eaneee ac | >ebeas Séenee.  - TD Stenee 46608 
East’n, Southeast’n® 31,696 174,413 28,088 117,263 8,882 86,247 84,586 4,829 92,134 Raine and Raine, Inc. | 
ad ae 448,985 270,972 298,484 219,748 221,642 213,926 168,084 162,935 176,875 153,806 | 
*INCLUDE— Pere M tt Michi Central PCC&8tL NYCE&SL 
00 Wabash (East of Ch!) eT llama N Y Central. B&O C & Erie RAINELLE, W. VA. ( 
ccc é & L CIéL PrWéc GTW 
. LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY YEARS Appalachian Hardwoods 
he (With Net Additions to Stock or Local Consumption) 
m tis Tinea te. eee (In Thousand Feet) ye Bosc —BVV; 
rm n Thousan e and Loca n Thousan et and Local W 
e- Receipts Shipments Consumption Receipts Shipments Consumption H.E. EBSTER- 
st. 1937 ...2,080,293 688,489 1,391,804 1930 ...1,812,745 761,732 1,051,013 LUMBER. Cc co, 
e., 1936 ...1,838,976 586,688 1,252,288 1929 ...3,359,737 1.245.986 2.118.751 AN 
li- 1935 ...1,248,669 399,168 849,501 1928 ...3,838,291 1,881,210 2,507,081 > oS te eS 
ed 1934 ... 917,840 298,278 619,062 1927 ...3,923,002 1,821,878 2,401,124 A is : 
00 1983... 907,065 297,407 609,658 1926 ... 4,097,667 1,909,470 2,188,197 Ke PUefOUTI U7? 
ze 1932 ... 715,527 264,697 450.830 1925 ...4,116,728 2,318,785 1,797,948 i; On; COLORT 
1931 ...1,275,364 495,623 779,741 1924 ...3,844,128 2,236,685 1,607,443 ~_ No SULIT e. 
— VYALITY 
Sales Executive of Steel ager of sales in Pittsburgh, succeeds Thomas 
| Company Advanced, inti ti: Hei MCPege (aun pees + cnaneamnnaen 
Vv C president o e 
ne ompany ance United States Steel Corporation of Delaware. NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
of David F. Austin, sales manager in the Chi- F. Roy Gammon, manager of sales at Cleve- Railroad Material a Specialty 
Ils cago district for Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. land, succeeds Mr. Hardie. Car Lining and Decking 
since 1935, succeeded C: V. McKaig as vice D & LUMBER CO 
president in charge of sales of Carnegie-IIlinois, LAN le 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. McKaig was recently Loadings of Revenue Freight BURRUSS LYNCHBURG, VA. 
ed elected vice president of United States Steel 3 pee PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
44 Corporation of Delaware. Leaving Columbia A report of the car service division of the Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C, 
00 University in 1920, Mr. Austin at once became Association of American Railroads shows that - 
00 identified with the steel industry, and in 1927  Tevenue freight for the two weeks ended Jan. 
joined the Carnegie Steel company’s sales de- 1, 1938, totaled 917,726 cars, as follows: Forest WHITE PINE Idaho— 
37 partment in the Pittsburgh district. In 1935 products, 37,370 cars (a decrease of 14,644 cars Ponderosa— 
00 he went to Chicago as manager of the district. below the amount for the two weeks ended Dec. Al California White 
- Philip M. Guba, manager of sales in the 18, get grain, 56,924 pos livestock, 19,646 s0 and Sugar Pine 
Chicago office, succeeds Mr. Austin. Mr. Guba Cars; Coal, 205,317 cars; coke, 9,974 cars; ore, ° Cedar and 
= has been connected with the selling end of the 12,304 cars; merchandise, 235,036 cars, and mis- Fir Wallboard West Coast Products 
steel industry since 1910, and has been with  cellaneous, 341,155 cars. The total loadings for elys 
00 Carnegie-IIlinois since 1933. Francis C. Hardie, the two weeks ended Jan. 1, 1938, show a de- William Schuette Company 
00 manager of sales in the Detroit district, suc- Crease of 307,697 cars below the amount for the New York 
ceeds Mr. Guba. Thomas J. Bray, Jr., man- two weeks ended Dec. 18, 1937. Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Here’s What's New-- 


Booklet Tells How to Increase Sash 
Cord Sales and Profits 


Filled with practical, specific selling tips to 
help the dealer increase his sales of sash cord, 
a booklet entitled “More Profits from Sash 
Cord” has been issued by the Puritan ‘Cordage 
Mills, 1209 Washington St., Louisville, Ky. 
The material in the booklet is based on talks 
with dealers and jobbers who have been suc- 
cessful in making sash cord a profitable line, 
and on facts and ideas suggested by men with 
long experience in the business. Included in 
the text are many definite suggestions for se- 
curing new business and new customers. Copies 
of the booklet will be sent free to dealers who 
request them from the manufacturer at the above 
address. 


Folder Describes and Illustrates 
New Wood Preservative 


Ira Parker & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of paints, putty, colors, lacquers and 
specialties, including their recent development, 
Par-Tox-D wood preservative, have issued a 
folder describing the new product in detail and 
containing instructions for applying it. Sev- 
eral illustrations show the penetrating qualities 
of Par-Tox-D. Diluted with naphtha, the solu- 
tion is colorless, penetrates by a dip application, 
and does not affect the future finishing qualities 
of wood. Ease of application makes possible 
the treatment of wood to exact customer specifi- 
cations at factory or dealer site. Copies of 
the folder will be sent free upon request to the 
manufacturer. 


New Asbestos Fibre Product for 
Roofing and Siding 


Trafford tile, developed and used for some 
time in Europe, has just been introduced to 
the American market by Keasbey & Mattison 
Co., Ambler, Pa., manufacturer of asbestos 
and asphalt building materials. The tile is for 
use as structural siding or roofing material 
for permanent as well as temporary construc- 
tion. It is made of asbestos fibres and Port- 
land cement. The shaping and spacing of the 
corrugations of Trafford tile give it unusual 
structural strength and minimum weight. The 


‘from three feet to eight feet. 


corrugations serve the added purpose of helping 
to give proper alignment during application. 
Complete lines of accessory shapes in the same 
material are made for all wall and roof con- 
nections and fittings. 

Standard lengths are in six-inch increments 
Nominal width 
is 43 inches, and thickness approximately %4- 
inch. Weight is about 2.2 pounds per square 
foot uncrated. Crating adds about 20 percent 
to the weight. Accessories and fasteners are 
furnished as ordered. Complete descriptions 
with illustrations together with ~specifications 
and application methods are available in a 16- 
page catalog which will be sent upon request 
to the manufacturer. 


Sound Film on Modern Kitchens 


Available to Dealers 


A sound film entitled, “Kitchen Gold,” has 
just been completed and made ready for show- 
ing by the American Cabinet Hardware Corp., 
Rockford, Ill. Dealers or their organizations 
or their customers, or any combination of these 
groups can have the films presented without 
cost by making arrangements with the com- 
pany’s local representative or with the main 
office in Rockford. The film contains 50 dif- 
ferent scenes, many of them taken with pro- 
fessional actors and models. The film, sound 
record, projecting and amplifying equipment 
and an experienced operator are all supplied 
without cost to dealers. The film deals with 
the whole subject of merchandising modern 
kitchens and kitchen equipment. 


Redwood Industry Plans Dealer Help 
and Promotion Program 


With a staff of housing consultants, men 
skilled in the most advantageous use of wood, 
together with the full power of trade promotion 
and publicity, the California Redwood Associa- 
tion has prepared for 1938 a program of co- 
operation with dealers. This help will include 
attractive literature for the dealer to place in 
the hands of consumer prospects and building 
contractors, and direct contact with architects 
and contractors. The program also includes 
such co-operative promotion as will aid the 
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dealer in tying in these contacts. In addition 
to the field of new housing, the redwood indus- 
try will pay close attention to the renewal of a 
sound program of modernization and altera- 
tions, wherein the increased use of wood meets 
the most modern architectural trends. Associa- 
tion office is at 405 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


New Booklet Illustrates Patterned 
Hardwood Floors 


A new 28-page color booklet entitled, ‘“Pat- 
terned Hardwood Floors—for Distinctive Deco- 
ration and Lasting Beauty,” has just been 
issued by E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
manufacturer of flooring. The book contains 
nearly 100 photographs and illustrations show- 


FOR DISTINCTIVE DECORATION AN LASTING BEAUTY 


SE ESSER TRO 





ing effects that can be obtained with patterned 
hardwood floors in various types of buildings 
and rooms, and in harmony with many styles 
of architecture. Among the features of the 
book are illustrations showing the six steps 
used in finishing Bruce blocks, the methods of 
installing them, and panels in natural color that 
present different woods, grades and finishes. 
A free copy of the booklet can be obtained 
upon request to the manufacturer. 


New Study of Personnel Manage- 


ment Now Available 


“Functions of the Personnel Director,” a 
compilation of information obtained from 80 
companies in varied industrial and commercial 
fields, has just been issued by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
In addition to outlining and interpreting the 
personnel functions, the study describes the 
personnel programs of the contributing com- 
panies, discusses the place of the personnel 
director in the business organization, and tells 
how personnel departments are organized. 
Copies of the study can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the bureau at the above address. 


New Resin-Bonded Plywood Stands 


Up to Weather 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 8.—The Aberdeen 
Plywood Co., this city, recently put on the 
market a new “APCO” product known as 
“Apco Weatherproof Resinply.” The company 
began production of this new product about 
three months ago. Resinply is a resin-bonded 
plywood with an invisible glue line. The Aber- 
deen Plywood Co. says of its new product: “It 
is permanently waterproof; it is permanently 
weatherproof; it is permanently mouldproof; it 
is positively stain free; it is non-abrasive; it 
comes to you with a low moisture content; it 
retains all the strength of the original wood.” 
The company particularly recommends it for 
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all building purposes, billboards, road signs, 
outdoor displays, trailers, truck bodies, cottages, 
boats and concrete forms. The Aberdeen Ply- 
wood Co. was a pioneer in the field of plywood 
production exclusively for commercial purposes. 


Illustrated Folder on Hose Uses and 
Installations : 


Users of hose will be interested in a four- 
page illustrated folder recently issued by The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan (Inc.), Passaic, N. J. The new 
folder, in addition to showing many actual and 
unusual installations of Manhattan and Condor 
hose being used in a wide range of different 
industries, also contains a detailed description 
of the various types of construction of Man- 
hattan hose and helpful technical data. Copies 
of the folder will be sent to dealers who request 
them from the manufacturer. 


Cement and Steel Exhibits at Lumber 
Dealer Conventions 


The central theme of the United States Steel 
Corporation Subsidiaries’ exhibit at 1938 lum- 
ber dealer conventions, is a moving scene show- 
ing robot consumers carrying cement and steel 
products from a miniature store to buildings 
where the material is being used. The store 
is that of a typical lumber and building material 
dealer. At the left of the central panel are 
four changing panels featuring products made 
by the companies, which include American 
Steel and Wire Co., Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., and United States Steel Corporation Sub- 
sidiaries. 


New Market for Wood in Safety 
Tire Manufacture 


Patented and thoroughly tested, the new J. V. 
Martin non-puncture, less-bump tire, lately per- 
fected at the Martin airplane plant, Garden City, 
Long Island, may change tire buying habits 
and provide a substantial market for hickory 
or equally satisfactory wood. Each tire will 
_ in its construction five to six board 
eet. 

The Martin tire is made up of hickory hoops, 
united with a scarf joint with end grain groove, 
encased in hard rubber. The wheel spokes are 
also of rubber. Although it does not depend 























on air, the tire is more resilient and eleven 
percent lighter than the pneumatic type. 

The new tire, expected to retail at one-third 
less than its equivalent among pneumatic tires, 
is so flexible that in some types of carriers, 
springs will not be needed. The tire takes the 
bumps through flexible tread hoops and from 
the tops of these hoops downwardly through 
rubber spokes to the axle. It absorbes all ver- 
tical movement so that there is no bump or 
jolt even when driving a carrier without 
springs over 4-inch blocks placed on a concrete 
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road. As far as a permanent “set” is concerned, 
tests of 7,500 miles did not show even 1/100 of 
an inch lowering of the axle. 


Announce New Electric Safety Saw 
with Duplex Handle 


The new W-7 electric safety saw, manufac- 
tured by the Stanley Electric Tool Division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., cuts 
through 2'%-inch stock, and cuts 45-degree 
bevels in 1%-inch lumber. It is cooled for con- 
tinuous operation, and has a new style duplex 
handle for easy one-hand operation. The for- 





ward grip gives a balance that is comfortable 
for sawing when the work is held in one hand. 
The switch can be operated independently by 
either of two triggers according to the grip 
used. The blade is covered at all times, and 
the housing is heat-treated aluminum alloy. 
Gears are heavy-duty, ground, heat-treated 
alloy steel worm and oversize bronze worm 
wheel which runs in a grease chamber. - The 
saw is packed in a metal carrying case with 
one combination rip and cross-cut blade, ripping 
gauge, wrench, lubricant, and heavy, rubber- 
covered three-wire cable. 


New Fir-Tex Product Being 
Distributed Nationally 


Fir-Tex Hardboard is the name of a new 
product manufactured by the Masonite Ca. for 
the Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., and for 
which Dant & Russell (Inc.), Porter Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., is general distributor. Re- 
gional distributors are located throughout the 
country with adequate stocks to meet the needs 
of retail lumber and building material dealers. 
All of the State and regional distributors use 
the term “Fir-Tex” as part of their names. 
They are franchise holders who have exclusive 
rights to distribute Fir-Tex products to dealers 
in their territories. 





Prominent Manufacturer Urges 
Reinstatement of Title | 


Herbert Abraham, president of The Ruberoid 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of asbestos and asphalt building prod- 
ucts, recently stated that, “Of most immediate 
and vital importance to the building industry, 
and to the cause of getting large numbers of 
men quickly back to work, is the proposal to 
reinstate Title 1 of the original housing act, 
providing for insured character loans to home 
owners, in limited amounts and on easy credit 
terms, for repair and modernization. 

“The beneficial effects of a successful national 
housing program would extend far beyond the 
building industry. The past has shown that 
continued progress toward economic  equi- 
librium in this country has always depended, 
in large degree, upon the amount of building 
activity. The reason, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, is that building operations 
provide markets for raw materials, and pwur- 
chasing power in the form of wages, in larger 
dollar volume and over a wider front than any 
other industry. It follows, therefor, that any 
sound effort to stimulate home building and 
home modernization must be regarded as of the 
highest importance to the whole recovery move- 
ment. 
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Green and Kiln Dried, 
Select and Clear Car Decking 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS -- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every oer 


man owes it to 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Brilliant colors go to work for you 
the minute you put 66 Retail File 
Display Unit on your table or counter 
..» brilliant colors that attract file 
buyers ... to a new unit that helps 
them select the files they need. 

And when customers see files 
wrapped in cellophane, that closes 
the sale . . . for customers can see 
every detail of the files they are buy- 
ing ... and be sure of files that are 
“factory new.” 
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BRILLIANT COLORS 






The new 66 Retail File Display 
Unit is sweeping the country with a 
smashing success. It contains a popu- 
lar assortment of fast selling files... 
saves your clerks’ time . . . the Dis- 
play Box is furnished at no extra cost 
to you... the assortment is planned 
to give you a good margin of profit. 

Don’t delay . . . get one of the dis- 
plays from your wholesaler now. 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, 
R.-L, U.S. A. 


PATENTED 
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Legislative Wheels Grind 


(Continued from Page 54) 


pends upon the restoration of export markets. 
Since 1930 our products in the competitive 
world trade have fallen in volume more than 
one-half, and in rank from first place to fifth. 
This is due principally to discriminatory foreign 
tariffs. Our export trade will not recover until 


it has an equal competitive chance at the prin-, 


pal world markets. The foreign discriminations 
are imposed by public authority. They can be 
removed only by public authority. We are glad 
to believe that our Government is making an 
earnest effort toward the termination of these 
discriminations against American lumber in for- 
eign commerce. 

“We seek to establish our forest products in- 
dustries on a permanent basis. The Federal 
Government owns or controls one-third of the 
commercial timber supply. This timber can be 
so disposed of by the Government as greatly to 
foster and facilitate sustained-yield management 
of forest lands. The Doxey Bill in the House, 
and on a limited basis, the McNary bills in the 
Senate, would authorize the Federal Forest 
Service to make such disposals. These bills 
should be passed. 


Shoot With Rifle—Not Blunderbuss 


“Also the Government can help by adopting 
a few sound policies and sticking to them and 
not a sequence of self-contradictory policies, and 
constantly changing them. And if it has any- 
thing to shoot at in business, it can use a rifle 
and shoot at what it is aiming at, instead of 
using a blunderbuss and scattering shot over 
everything and terrifying everybody. 

“Meanwhile, whatever the Government or the 
Congress does or does not do, we intend to keep 
on trying. This is our depression as much as 
it is yours, and we are not going to wait for you 
before trying to do something about it.” 

Senator Byrnes (D-SC), chairman of the 
committee, and Senator Murray (D-Mont.), a 
member, questioned Dr. Compton on various 
points. For the most part their questions in- 
dictated they sought light. They were in no 
sense antagonistic. 


Surveys Aid In Industry Stabilization 


Dr. Compton appeared before the committee 
with a prepared statement outlining conditions 
in the lumber industry. He traced the wide fluc- 
tuations in demand and production and the many 
other factors that have troubled the industry 
over a period of years and continue to harass it, 
and told of steps taken by the industry to bring 
and keep inventories more closely in line with 
production. In this connection he mentioned the 
work of the U. S. Timber Conservation Board 
and the importance to the industry of its quar- 
terly survey of lumber production and stocks 
and anticipated consumption, which began in 
1931 and has been continued since under the 
“generous auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce.” 

While not desiring to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of these periodic surveys, Dr. Compton said 
he thought they could be made “a substantial 
factor in avoiding at least the peaks of extreme 
boom and extreme depression. 


Should Aid Business Plan Own Course 


“In our own industry,” he added, “they will 
be even more valuable if the fact-finding agen- 
cies of the Government in co-operation with 
the various industries, will make available more 
complete information on the condition of inven- 
tories and on present and prospective consump- 
tion and will make that information available 
more promptly. That will be a hard job. But 
it can be done. It will cost more money. But 
it will cost vastly less than will the additional 
unemployment relief periodically if it is not done. 
The Government has many high class economic 
analysts competent to make such surveys. 
given a non-political status so that their sole 
aim would be to get the facts and publish them 
promptly, they would, I dare say, undertake such 
a task with considerable enthusiasm. And in- 
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dustry generally would, I believe, co-operate 
with such an undertaking. I know we would. 

“The Federal Government, in co-operation 
with the various industries, can, if it wishes, be 
of great service in making available information 
necessary to the intelligent, forward planning of 
our industry. We have frankly more faith in 
our own planning for our own industry than in 
the Government undertaking to do it for us. So 
called Government planning has so far resulted 
chiefly in multiplied uncertainties which have 
either prevented intelligent, individual and indus- 
try forward planning or at least retarded it.” 


BUILDING MATERIALS DEALERS CITED 
IN FTC ORDER 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 10.—An order has 
been entered by the Federal Trade Commission 
directing the National Federation of Builders 
Supply Associations, its affiliated trade associa- 
tions and their dealer members and officers to 
cease and desist from certain practices which 
the Commission claims tend to “lessen and 
suppress competition in the sale of building ma- 
terials and builders’ supplies. . .” : 

At the time the complaint was issued, it is 
stated that the “National Federation consisted 
of forty-one associations of dealers in thirty- 
two States.” ; 

The FTC order lists ten practices which the 
respondents “are ordered to discontinue.” Con- 
cerning the respondents, “It is pointed out in 
the findings that all . . . against whom the order 
is directed are not specified by name because 
they constitute a group so numerous and so 
widely scattered as to make it impracticable to 
name them all as parties respondent.” 

The National Federation of Builders Sup- 
ply Associations, at the time of the issuance 
of the complaint, consisted of the following 
federated units, according to the findings: 

Building Material Institute of Cleveland, 
Western Pennsylvania Builders Supply Al- 
liance, Lime and Cement Exchange of Balti- 
more City, Maryland Builders Supply Associa- 
tion, New Jersey Mason Material Dealers As- 
sociation, New York State Builders Supply 
Association, Ohio Builders Supply Association, 
The Building Material Merchants of Chicago 
District, Michigan Builders Supply Associa- 
tion, Builders Supply Dealers Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Greater Washington 
Builders Supply Association, Philadelphia 
Builders Supply Association, Virginia Lumber 
and Building Supply Dealers Association, 
Inc., Alabama Lumber and Building Material 
Association. 

Builders Supply Dealers Association of Wis- 
consin, Building Material Credit Association, 
Ine., Building Material Dealers Association 
of Greater St. Louis, Building Material Deal- 
ers Association of San Diego, Calif., Building 
Material Dealers Association. of Western 
Washington, Building Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Westchester County, Building Sup- 
Ply Dealers Association of Northern Califor- 
nia, Building Supply Dealers Association of 
Oregon, Carolina Retail Lumber and Building 
Supply Dealers Association. 

Colorado Association of Builders Supply 
Dealers, Florida Lumber and Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Georgia Retail Lumber and Building 
Supply Association, Inc., Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers Association, Indiana Build- 
ers Supply Association, Iowa State Builders 
Supply Association, Kentucky Builders Sup- 
ply Association, Los Angeles County Building 
Material Dealers Association, Mason Material 
Dealers Association, Inc., Mason Material 
Dealers Association of New Castle County, 
Delaware, Minnesota Building Supply Dealers 
Association. 

Missouri Valley Builders Supply. Associa- 
tion, Inc., New England Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Southern Builders Supply Associa- 
tion, Texas Builders Supply Dealers Associa- 
tion, Tri-County Division of Michigan 
Builders Supply Association, West Virginia 
Lumber and Builders Supply Association, New 
York Builders Supply Trade Area Association, 
Inc., and Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. 

Respondent associations named in the order 
to cease and desist, but which are not listed 
as units of the National Federation are Pitts- 
burgh Builders Supply Club, Allied Construc- 
tion Industries of Cleveland, Inc., and Middle 
Atlantic Council of Builders Supplies Asso- 
ciations. 
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N COUNTER Of TABLE 


St Makes Flea More ... 


On your counter or table, 66 Retail 
File Display Unit makes files move 
faster ... at less selling expense to 
you. Convenient arranging of files 
in plainly labeled compartments 
saves clerk’s time, presents files to 
customer in attractive way. 
Cellophane wrapping of each file 
brings it to customer 100 per cent 





protected against handling damage, 
giving him a file “factory new.” 
Double and triple volume of file 
sales is a conservative estimate. Best 
of all, this new modern display costs 
you nothing extra. Your wholesaler 
has one ready for you. Send for 


yours today. Nicholson File Co., 


Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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Paneling Shows Beauties of Northeast Woods 


Northeastern hardwoods and. softwoods are 
shown to advantage by the Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in the Exhibi- 
tion House in the Permanent Building Materi- 
als o_o at 32 Depot Plaza, White Plains, 
Me es 

This exhibit, which is permanent, is sponsored 
by the real estate boards, the building material 
dealers and the architects of Westchester 
County. It is located in the heart of one of the 


Birch, finished early American, with a cherry inlay 
over the fireplace finished Autumn Brown, is used 
in living room 


finest suburban areas in the country—a section 
having that complete range of homes from the 
moderately priced to the more pretentious, in ae L 4) | frece 
all of which the beauty and homeyness of wood ’ T PEE 
paneling and interior trim can be shown to its We :. 
best effect. = 
The fireplace wall of the living room, meas- 
uring 8 by 20 feet, was paneled by the North- 
eastern association in birch and cherry manu- 
factured by its members. The birch shows the _ heartwood, and the variation in grain from the which is in the form of a panel above the fire- 
typical characteristics of that fine wood—the straight, inconspicuous to the wavy or curly. It place, is of beautiful figure, finished in autumn 
satiny luster, the contrast between sapwood and is finished in Early American. The cherry, brown. The contrast between the birch and 
cherry is very effective. Finishing was by the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio. 
Millwork was by Mahlstedt Materials (Inc.), 
of New Rochelle. 

The library was paneled by the association in 
eastern white pine (Pinus Strobus). This was 
finished by the Colonial Stain Co., of Boston, in 
“Salem” shade, a brownish honey color, match- 
ing the paneling of an old house in Thomaston, 
Me. The friendliness of this wood, the species 
in which the old Colonial homes were finished, 
is. exemplified to the full in this room. Mill- 
work was by Adams, Fowler & Hoffman, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Promotional leaflets have been distributed in 
connection with this exhibit, setting forth the 
fine characteristics of these northeastern 


S. 

The establishment of this permanent exhibit 
is simply one step in the Northeastern’s pro- 
gram to publicize the sterling qualities of those 
species manufactured in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania, a region of which it 
was said not so long ago that “it was all cut 
out. 

This publicity will be extended by the asso- 
ciation in its exhibit at the convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on Jan. 
25 to 27. There, eastern spruce, hemlock, white 
pine, maple, birch and oak will be featured. 


Eastern knotty white pine, finished in a brownish 
heney or "Salem" shade, is used in the library | 
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Movie Presents Saga of 
Northwest Logging 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 8.—“Trees and Men,” 
a five-reel saga of the Pacific Northwest’s log- 
ging industry produced by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., had its world premiere before a 
select group of loggers and lumbermen at the 
Lakewood Theater here Thursday evening. And 
those who had been invited to the preview were 
unanimous at the conclusion in declaring it one 
of the outstanding picturizations of the North- 
west’s leading industry yet to appear on a 
motion picture screen. 

The picture was filmed in camps and mills in 
Oregon and Washington. It was made under 
actual working conditions and will be released 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for showing 
before conservation organizations, civic groups 
and similar bodies throughout the nation. 

In a short curtain talk that preceded the 
showing of the picture, Roderic Olzendam, di- 
rector of industrial and public relations for the 
Weyerhaeuser company, said that approximately 
89,000 feet of film were taken by the camera- 
men who made the picture and that from this, 
5,000 feet had been utilized. Some 350 loggers 
and mill workers participated in the making of 
the film and many of these were in the assem- 
blage that witnessed the premiere. 

The technical work on the picture, which is 
of high quality, was done at the Paramount 
Studios in Hollywood. Filming started last 
October and was finished in November, the 
cameramen being favored by excellent weather 
conditions throughout the period they were 
shooting. the scenes. 

The story of “Trees and Men” is that of one 
of the nation’s major industrial enterprises. 
The photography is excellent, and many of the 
scenic shots are so beautiful that they excited 
awed comment even from such hardened woods- 
men as were included in Thursday night’s 
audience. 

In the sound narrative that accompanies the 
picture, Mr. Olzendam briefly traces the his- 
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tory of the logging industry and the part it 
has played in the nation’s upbuilding. He tells 


of the origin of conservation and the growth of . 


the national forest movement, which today has 
reached the huge total of 172,600,000 acres of 
national forest land, as well as explaining de- 
tails of logging and lumbering operations. 

Prominent loggers and lumbermen were the 
guests of J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., at a dinner at Lakewood Terrace that 
preceded showing of the picture. 





Receivers’ Sale of Timber 
Tracts and Equipment 


Brunswick, N. C., Jan. 10.—Announcement 
is made by E. M. Eutsler of this city for the 
receivers of Jackson Brothers Company and 
the Beaufort County Lumber Company that on 
March 7 there will be offered for sale at the 
Court House at Whiteville, N. C., 27 parcels 
of timber land ranging from 25 to 500 acres, 
52 parcels of pulp wood lands aggregating 
about 13,725 acres, and 11 parcels of land 
owned in fee, upon which timber rights have 
been sold. The timber land is in cypress, 
mixed pine and hardwoods. Pulp wood lands 
are cut-over tracts on which no timber less 
than 10 inches at the stump was taken. All the 
land parcels are in Columbus County. - 

On March 14 the receivers will offer for sale 
at Court House of Brunswick County six par- 
cels of land ranging from 75 to 2,811 acres, all 
accessible to railroad facilities at Bolivia. The 
lands will be offered in individual tracts, in 
groups or as a whole. In addition, a railroad 
right-of-way 100 feet wide and about 20 miles 
long, owned in fee, will be offered. Various 
items of sawmill machinery and equipment will 
be placed on sale at the same time. 

Complete information, including maps of the 
properties and descriptions of the machinery 
and equipment, can be obtained by wiring or 
writing to E. M. Eutsler, general superintend- 
ent, this city. 
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Big Raft of 1887 
(From four December issues of 
Northwestern Lumberman) 


The “big raft,” about which 
so much has been written, ‘was 
successfully launched Nov. 17, 
and a few days ago the pro- 
peller Miranda, a steamer of 
1,400 tons, left for Nova Sco- 
tia, under charter to tow the 
huge affair to Brooklyn docks. 
The raft is cigar shaped, 540 
feet long, and contains nearly 
5,000,000 feet of timber, most 
of which is spruce, but some is 
pine and hackmatack. A huge 
chain passes through the center 
of the raft, while other chains 
encircle the outside, to which 
at regular distances other 
chains are connected that pass 
to and connect with the 
center chain. * * * It is un- 
derstood that the towing com- 
pany receives $3,000 for per- 
forming its work successfully, 
but if the raft is lost nothing 
is to be paid. The raft is due 
at Brooklyn docks by Dec. 4. 
It weighs about 12,000 tons 
and draws 24 feet of water. 
* * * The aggregation of 
logs, put together in the shape 
of a cigar and widely known 
as “The Big Raft,” has escaped. 





It was being towed from Jog- 
gins, N. S., to New York, and 
was 12 days out. Capt. Lese- 
men, of the Miranda, stated 
that he abandoned the raft only 
after his largest hawser, which 
was 15 inches, parted, taking 
part of the deck with it. When 
last seen the raft was 100 miles 
or so off Block Island, and was 
rapidly drifting out to sea. 
Vessel owners look upon it as 
one of the most dangerous dere- 
licts that have been at large 
for a long time. The owner has 
sent a steamer in search of it. 
* * * The collector of the 
port of New York sent out the 
revenue steamer W. S. Grant to 
warn vessels of their danger. 
A dispatch to the Lumperman 
on Thursday was to the effect 
that at the request of the Mari- 
time Exchange, Secretary Whit- 
ney would send the U. S. 
steamer Enterprise to aid in 
the search. If found the raft 
will be towed to a place of 
safety or blown up with dyna- 
—_a Fo >: Te ao 
Enterprise reports having 
fallen in with a large number 
of logs from the raft 135 miles 
from Nantucket Shoals. * * * 
An experienced navigator in 





the Navy Department states 
that such a raft as the Joggins 
aggregation could have made 
the intended trip under 
proper circumstances but that 
the managers of the scheme 
were governed by unwise and 
fatal economy. There was in- 
adequate towing power, and a 
lack of provisions, and perhaps 
of oil. * * * The owner, Mr. 
Leary, is reported to have said 
that the ocean raft was per- 
fectly feasible and that he had 
two others in the building. He 
is anxious, however, to recover 
some of the $50,000 invested in 
the big log cigar. * * * The 
result will probably be a long 
litigation. In the meantime 
both American and Canadian 
governments will likely take 
steps to prevent such immature 
undertakings because of the 
danger to sea-going vessels. 
* * * But it wasn’t the big- 
gest of ocean-going rafts. The 
Quebec Chronicle tells of the 
Chrisopher Columbus, built at 
St. Patrick’s Hole, all of solid 
square timber, weighing 15,000 
tons. It had seven masts and 
went safely to England, having 
been built to save duty on the 
timber. 
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You can build for your- 
self a good profit-pay- 
ing business on 


BOOTH- 
KELLY 


Certified Lumber 


You can give your customer positive assur- 
ance that he takes no chance and runs no 
risk when he chooses Booth-Kelly Certified 
Lumber. Tell him about the mark of “20”— 
Booth-Kelly’s pledge of quality lumber and 
accurate manufacture; about the marks of 
the West Coast Lumbermens Ass’n and the 
National Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n—guarantees of 
right grading. 


This is the kind of lumber and the kind of 
service that makes and maintains money- 
making trade. 


The Booth-Kelly Mixed Car Service is 
prompt and dependable. It helps you keep 
well-balanced stocks of 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


ootliztell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Toronto Wholesalers Review 
'37; Optimistic About '38 


Toronto, Jan. 10.—The annual meeting of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association was 


held today after a luncheon at the Albany Club. 
President A. E. Cates presided. 


The election of officers and directors resulted 
as follows: 


President—C. W. McCabe. 
Vice president—W. C. Carter. 
Secretary-treasurer—H. J. Luck. * 


Directors—L. D. Barclay, W. Harold Leak, 
Harold W. George and L. M. Stark. 


The retiring president, Mr. Cates, gave a re- 
view of the year’s activity of the association 
and of business conditions in 1937, stating that 
during the first eight months the wholesale lum- 
ber business had shown an increase over the 
corresponding months of 1936, but that a reces- 
sion had then set in. However, he said, the 
wholesalers had done a much larger business 
in 1937 than in 1936. Conditions were quiet at 
present, but there was a feeling of optimism 
throughout the country, and he felt that most 
wholesalers were cheerful about 1938. If the 
new Housing Bill in the United States passes, 
he expects increased trade in that country for 
Canadian spruce and white pine. So far as the 
English market was concerned, while there 
might not be an increase in prices, the conces- 
sions in freight rates should result in much 
of the stock now on this side of the Atlantic 
being shipped overseas. Mr. Cates concluded 
with a tribute to the work of the Lumber and 
Timber Association of Ontario and to Messrs. 
D. C. Johnston, its president, K. M. Brown, its 
vice-president, and W. Harvey Greene, secre- 
tary-manager. 


Mr. Johnston reported on several of the im- 
portant accomplishments of that association. 


Chester H. Belton, of the Laidlaw, Belton 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Sarnia, Ont., was present, 
and spoke on business conditions. 


L. D. Barclay and Harold W. George, who 
were tied for first place in the 1937 Laidlaw 
golf tournament, tossed to decide the winner, 
Mr. George winning. This will be the second 
time that Mr. George has had his name en- 
graved on the trophy. 


_ Meetings of the association during the first 
six months of 1938 will be held on the third 
Friday of each month. 


Amemecanfiimberman 


C. W. McCabe, the new president, thanked 
the wholesalers for the honor, and reminded 
them that the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will hold its twenty-first annual 
convention at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Feb. 10-12. He urged the wholesalers to attend. 





Redwood Goes Into Big Bridge 


San Francisco, CAuir, Jan. 8—When the 
last tie in the $77,000,000 San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge is laid early next summer, 
nearly seven million feet of the heart grades of 
California redwood will 
have been used on the 
bridge proper, the San 
Francisco terminal loop, 
and the East Bay sur- 
face facilities. C. E. 
Andrew, bridge engi- 





C. E. Andrew, engineer 
of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridge, 
drops the first California 
redwood tie into place as 
construction of the rail 
facilities starts on the 
bridge itself. E. A. Brown, 
chief engineer of the 
Calfornia Redwood Asso- 
ciation, is on the right 





neer, put the first tie in 
place Nov. 29 to start 
construction on the dou- 
ble-track interurban rail 
facilities. Fifty thou- 
sand ties will go into 
the bridge proper at a 
rate of one a minute. 

Because the structure is the largest in the 
world, the materials used in its construction 
have had to meet the most rigid requirements. 
Each particular material has been selected for 
a specific function to produce the designed com- 
bination of performance and economy. It was 
unique, therefore, that the last important stage 
in the building of this massive steel structure 
should begin with the placement of a wooden 
crosstie. Low dead-load, dampened vibration, 
simple track laying, and low annual cost of 
maintenance and replacement were the charac- 
teristics in favor of wood. 








The photograph shows a Caterpillar Twenty-Two with a Hyster winch, which regularly brings in 1,000 

feet of timber a day under most adverse weather and hauling conditions in Virginia. The machine 

works ten hours a day. Average haul is one mile, and fuel consumption is eight gallons a day. The 

country is hilly and muddy. In addition to hauling timber, the machine is used for general work around 
the mill and for extricating trucks stuck in muddy spots on the roads 
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Lumbermen Show Probable Ill 
Effects of Rate Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 12.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, the Southern 
Pine Association and other organizations repre- 
senting 92 percent of the manufacturers of lum- 
ber of all kinds, presented evidence before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission here in oppo- 
sition to any increase whatever in freight rates. 
The carriers are seeking an increase of 15 per- 
cent with a maximum of 6 cents per 100 pounds 





on lumber. Two hearings were held at the 
same time, one before Chairman Splawn; the 
other before Commissioner McCaskie. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
for the shippers of hardwoods and for the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of America, was 
represented by Kerry L. Emmons, Memphis, 
president, and president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Hardwood Co.; E. A. Powell, Memphis; 
Lee Robinson, Mobile, Ala.; B. E. Jacobs, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., president of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America; V. W. Krafft, St. 
Louis, and Cecil A. New, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 
The testimony in opposition to the increase 
showed that any increase was unwarranted, and 
more than the traffic could stand. It was. con- 
sidered unlikely that the increase could be 
passed on to consumers; the hardwood indus- 
try was depressed, and any additional burden 
would tend to further depress the market, and 
the proposed increases would defeat their own 
objective by decreasing tonnage. 


Southern Pine Also Testifies 


Shrinking markets for southern pine lumber, 
ascribed to higher rail rate costs from produc- 
ing territory to CFA territory, while West 
Coast competitors’ charges declined; and, at 
the same time, loss of North Atlantic markets 
through operation of the Panama Canal, were 
described here today by A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager for the Southern Pine Association. 
Rail costs, according to Mr. Moore, have 
reached the saturation point insofar as southern 
pine is concerned, and what is needed is reduc- 
tion in rates to stimulate production and further 
the low-cost housing program. 

Other lumber spokesmen who testified as to 
the probable adverse effects of the rail rate in- 
crease as applied to lumber included C. C. Shep- 
ard, Clarks, La.; W. T. Neal, Brewton, Ala., 
president, Southern Pine Association; C. C. 
Day, of Aberdeen, Miss., who asserted the rates 
would drive the small mills out of the market; 
Hubert D. Whittaker, of Prescott, Ark.; M. L. 
Fleishel, of Shamrock, Fla.; and Eli Wiener, of 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Decorative Wall 
Boards that have 
a host of friends 


x: 











ASBESTOS WALTILE 


and SHEETFLEATOS 


Because of the durability, econo- 
my and unusual attractiveness of 
K &M Waltile, and Sheetflextos, con- 
tractors, builders and home-owners 
alike recognize them as especially 
desirable materials for sidewall con- 
struction in kitchens, laundries, and 
game rooms in the home, and in the 
rest rooms, display rooms and cafe- 
terias in many types of factory and 
commercial buildings. Both are fire- 
resisting and durable because made 
of asbestos-cement. 


K & M Sheetflextos is highly flex- 
ible for a hard wallboard. Of lami- 
nated construction, it is integrally 
colored with mineral pigments. 
Comes in four pleasing colors. K & M 
Waltile is a rigid sheet material, and 
is water-resisting — suitable for bath- 
rooms and kitchens. It is scored in 
four-inch squares to resemble tile, 
and comes in six attractive colors. 
K & M Products are sold only 
through the established channels 
of distribution. 


Send for information 


[_] Asbestos Flexible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) 
[_] Asbestos Decorative Waltile 
[_] Asbestos Roofing & Siding Shingles. the home 


Check the products on which you want full information and mail this coupon today 


[_] Asbestos-Cement Structural Board and 
Sheathing (Linabestos) 
[]K & M Mineral Wool Insulations for 
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Name of Firm 


Address 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 








COMPANY 


AMBLER. PENNA. 
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American fisherman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Lumber distribu- 
tors are inclined to concentrate less upon the 
volume of current business, than upon the fac- 
tors that are to be operative when the con- 
struction season opens two months hence. For 
approximately three months in each of the pre- 
ceding three years, no West Coast lumber 
shipments arrived at Atlantic seaboard ports, 
and current inter-union warfare at production 
centers on the West Coast has thrown produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution out of eco- 
nomic balance. At Boston, within a week, 250 
trucking companies and their 5,000 employees 
have renewed their 1937 contract. Total 1937 
intercoastal receipts at Boston for the year 
were in very close balance with the total for 
the previous year. 

Probable demand for building material at 
retail yards, and probable construction, sale 
or rental of homes in this metropolitan 
area during the first half of 1938 are points 
that are receiving closest attention. There is an 
apparent shortage of housing, while speculative 
building is at a standstill, and the sale of hous- 
ing already built is stagnant. “It is necessary,” 
one local realtor declares, “that rents shall 
rise at least 25 percent before investors will 
be encouraged to start new home construction 
projects at the present basis of costs for ma- 
terials and labor.” 

It is reported today that the Federal housing 
project in South Boston, to be known as Old 
Harbor Village, will be ready for occupancy in 
two months. There are 1,016 modern brick 
apartments and, though the rental basis has not 
been fixed by Washington, there are 3,850 ap- 
plicants waiting to move in. The Cambridge 
slum clearance project, known as NewTowne 
Court, has its 294 apartments completed. As 
Federal property can not be taxed locally, the 
city demanded reasonable compensation for its 
fire and police protection and other services. A 
truce was struck in Washington on Dec. 9 
when the city took over the entire property 
under a lease, to expire Sept. 30, 1939, at a 
fixed annual charge, which provides for a rental 
rate per room of $4.64 a month, exclusive of 
utilities. Including heat, continuous hot water, 
and gas for cooking and refrigeration, a three- 
room apartment will rent at $23 a month; 4- 
room, at $27, and 5-room, at $30.80. Before 
this property was leased to the city, Washington 
had instructed the resident manager to ignore 
costs in fixing rental charges, and to base the 
rent upon the ability of the tenant to pay. 
Within ten days, Boston has officially urged 
Washington to earmark funds for three addi- 
tional housing projects in Charlestown and 
South Boston. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
local market has moved over into the New 
Year in a steadier price position than had 
prevailed at any time in the past six months, 
surplus holdings at the docks having melted 
away, there having been a steady drop since 
September in receipts by water. To dealers 
dimension fir at the docks has moved freely 
at the discount of $9.50@10 from page 16 of 
the West Coast list No. 32, while sales at the 
distribution yards take the uniform discount 
of $5, with hemlock $1 less. Total 1937 re- 
ceipts by water were 114,841,123 feet, com- 
pared with 115,950,778 feet in 1936. Average 
yearly total in the previous seven years was 
108,830,723 feet. Totals for 1936 and 1937 
were well ahead of those for all recent years 
back to 1930 and 1931. Round-lot schedules 
calling for mill shipment have already ap- 
peared in the market, and a number have 
been sold. Mill prices are 50 cents to $1 
higher than they were two months ago. 

EASTERN SPRUCE—With most smaller 
mills out of commission for the winter, larger 
mills are busy with fairly full order files, 
though bookings in December were light. 
The yards have not yet started actual buy- 
ing for spring trade, though several yard 
schedules have appeared and are regarded 








merely as a test as to the probable price 
level for early spring orders. Sales of small 
dimension, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, are at $33@34, 
delivered at Boston points, with the random 
sizes $1 lower. The 6-inch are at $34@35, 
and the 10- and 12-inch at $40@41. Most 
random sizes are available at $1 under these 
prices. There is a freer demand for boards, 
but the price range has not been affected. 
For a good run of dry 6- and 7-inch dressed 
boards prices are steady at $35@37, with the 
4- and 5-inch at $32@34. Two-inch bundled 
furring is quoted at $31@32, with the 3-inch 
$1 higher. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Most round-lot 
sales of 1%-inch lath are at or very close to 
$4, and wider size at $4.25@4.50, with part- 
car lots shipped with lumber at 25 to 50 cents 
higher. For standard brands of eastern white 
cedar shingles there is a free call at 
$4.35@4.50 per square for Extra’s; $4 for 
clears; $3.50 for 2nd clears, and $3@3.10 for 
clear walls. The loeal storage yards have 
a fair supply and complete assortment of 
West Coast red cedar shingles that are mov- 
ing freely in small lots to dealers at $4.85@ 
4.95 for the 18-inch Perfections; $4.40@4.50 
for the XXXXX No. 1; $3.80@3.90 for No. 2, 
and $2.85@2.95 for No. 3. There is pressure 
to sell all-rail lots direct from the mills 
delivered at New England points, as supplies 
are still excessive. Latest quotations from 
British Columbia mills are $4.69 for the No. 1 
Pefections, with the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 
at $4.10; No. 2, $3.50; No. 3, $2.85, with the 
Washington mills generally 5 to 10 cents 
higher. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Volume of or- 
ders for all sizes and grades of maple and 
birch has increased, but sales of maple to 
the wood heel trade have been accompanied 
by a sharp drop in maple prices. Heel prices 
per dozen have dropped from 55 to 45 cents, 
which is back to the 1936 basis. As an offset 


to this, the maple mills have dropped their 


quotations for cross-cut 2-inch maple—to 
grade 90 percent usable for heels—from last 
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season’s closing price of $90, to $80@82, while 
long plank to grade No. 2 common and better 
are offered at $70@75, a cut of $6 to $10 from 
the old list. It is expected that these prices 
will hold four to six weeks, or until surplus 
stocks at the heel shops carried over from 
last season are worked off. The annual Shoe 
Style Show at the Statler is set for Jan. 24-25 
and 26 and will disclose probable trade trends 
in wood heels for the spring season. Maple 
and birch mills report an increase in orders 
from the furniture and woodworking plants, 
and prices for this class of stock are holding 
steady. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—Buying, particularly of 
round edge lots, has been seasonally slow. 
Round edge appear to be in a weak price 
position temporarily, as buyers pick up 
mostly small lots, to be moved from the mills 
by truck. On the other hand, desirable lots 
of square edge are held at a steady price 
range, with the No. 3 grade of inch well sold 
up at prices ranging from $32@35. Operators 
now have plenty of snow over which to move 
log supplies to the mills. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lumber dealers are making very few moves, 
either in the line of pushing sales or in placing 
orders for supplies. Most dealers insist that 
plans for new homes are not coming into the 
market, either in the form of definite orders, 
or merely as a test of price trends. Dealers are 
concerned as to the probable price level at which 
lumber will hold during the first half of the 
year. Water receipts of West Coast fir and 
hemlock in December were the lowest of any 
month since March. Deliveries from local 
stocks at the terminals, though in small lots, 
have bulked large, and, with few unsold lots 
arriving, stocks at the terminals and whole- 
sale distribution yards are very close _ to 
normal. There are fewer bargain lots offer- 
ing today than at any time in the past six 
months. At the terminals, fir dimension costs 
dealers about one dollar more than in No- 
vember, as the discount from the West Coast 
list has moved back to $9.50@10 from page 
16, with the differential on hemlock at $1. 
Some wholesale business has been booked for 
mill shipment for restocking the yards in the 





Retired Sales Manager's Place 
ls Filled Within Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10—The Shevlin Pine Sales Co. has an- 
nounced the retirement of Mark R. Moulton from active duty as district 
sales manager, after having served various Shevlin companies for over 
He entered the employ of the Crookston Lumber Co., 
a Shevlin operation, April 1, 1905, as traveling sales representative in 
After many successful years, he be- 
came district sales manager of the Shevlin concerns with offices in 
Minneapolis, and has continued in that capacity since that time. 


thirty-two years. 


Minnesota and Dakota territories. 





HOMER E. SKINNER, above, will suc- 
ceed MARK R. MOULTON, below, as 


district sales manager of Shevlin Pine 


Sales Co. 





Because of ill health, Mr. Moulton asked to be relieved of 
the active responsibility connected with his position, but will 
continue to serve the company in an advisory capacity. In 
the thirty-two years of active contact with the lumber trade, 
Mr. Moulton won many friends for himself and his companies. 
These acquaintances will be able to maintain contact with 
him through the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. offices at 900 First 
National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. 


Succeeding Mr. Moulton is Homer E. Skinner, who started 
his employment with the company thirty-one years ago. His 
first job was with the Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Co., Frazee, 
Minn., and he was with that firm for several years. On July 
1, 1918, he was transferred to the Minneapolis office of the 
Shevlin interests, and since then has devoted himself mainly 
to sales matters. 
Sales Co. in 1931, Mr. Skinner became office manager. Old 
friends of the company will find him a worthy successor to 
Mr. Moulton, and new friends will receive efficient attention 
and service from him. 


Upon the formation of the Shevlin Pine 
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early spring, but dealers here are a trifle 
hesitant, as the mill position is stronger and 
prices are firmer. December was a light 
month in eastern spruce, both as to deliveries 
and new business. Offerings are not press- 


ing, and prices for random lots have sagged . 


slightly. Surplus holdings of stored spruce 
lath have been sharply reduced, with sales of 
large lots as low as $5 and less desirable 
orders held as high as $6. 

Otis N. Shepard, vice president of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. and of the 
Shepard Steamship Co., and manager of the 
New York office of those companies, has been 
confined to his home since New Years Day 
by a heart attack. Physicians agree that he 
is out of danger and will be able to return 
to his office soon after Feb. 1. Mr. Shepard 
was president of National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association in 1935 and 36. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—For dressed 
lumber, such as flooring, thin ceiling etc., 
there has been a better demand from south- 
ern States and demand from some sections of 
the North and East has shown improvement. 
Inquiry from retail yards, large consumers, 
and industrial users has increased. There 
have not been many changes in the prices 
for either rough or dressed lumber. In the 
better grades, mill stocks are far from large, 
as volume of these produced from logs today 
is very small. Some small mills are insistent 
in offering rough box and prices are weak. 
Box makers are more particular regarding 
stain in air dried. Most standard mills are 
going to refuse to accept further price cuts. 
Industrial demand for dressed lumber has 
been better, but some wholesalers are quot- 
ing low prices. Air dried roofers have not 
been moving so well, but most mills are un- 
willing to lower prices. At present market— 
$13 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch air dried roofers 
f.o.b. cars Georgia main line rate—they are 
losing money. Many shortleaf mills have not 
re-opened since the holidays and production 
during this month will be lighter than during 


December. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—A notable gain 
in orders is reported. Distributors who sup- 
ply builders report that their back-log en- 
abled them to keep fairly active right along. 
Quotations are steady, and there is some 
indications of a stiffening in the list. Stocks 
here are not excessive. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Inquiry has been in- 
creasing and finds prices steady. There are 
indications that lists will soon be back to 
former level. 


CYPRESS—Inquiries are coming in at a 
rate that gives much encouragement to deal- 
ers, who, in turn, are giving attention again 
to placing orders with mills. Prices are firm. 


WESTERN WOODS—Distributors of fir, 
spruce, Ponderosa pine and other western 
woods say that orders are beginning to come 
out with greater freedom. 


HARDWOODS—Business in oak, ash, pop- 
lar and other hardwoods is becoming more 
active with prices holding their own, and 
showing some indications of advancing. 


The action of the Atlantic Freight Confer- 
ence in advancing rates exports to United 
Kingdom ports by 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
and to Continental ports by 15 cents, has 
brought on something in the nature of a 
shippers’ strike, the movement of American 
hardwoods being almost at a standstill. Ship- 
pers must reckon with rather large accumu- 
lations, especially in United Kingdom mar- 
kets, as the result of heavy forwardings to 
get ahead of the rate advance, stocks being 
available there at prices based upon the lower 


aa 


The lumber trade is on about a normal 
basis for this time of year, with much buy- 
ing being deferred until more moderate 
weather prevails. The outlook for spring 
business is regarded as more favorable than 
for several years past and lumbermen are 
hopeful that local building total this year will 
exceed that of 1937, which was $5,595,036, or 
nearly double that of the preceding year. The 
industrial situation is regarded as more satis- 
factory than it was several weeks ago, with 
less unemployment in evidence. 


Amemcanfiumberman 


HARDWOODS—Demand has improved 
slightly since the opening of the year, but 
most buying is for immediate needs. Prices 
are about steady in most hardwood items, as 
a reduction in mill output has been taking 
place. 


WESTERN PINES—The market has shown 
an easier tendency. Idaho pine, which has 
been firm for some time, is now being offered 
more freely at a slight reduction in prices. 
Sugar pine is holding steady at the reduced 
prices put into effect two or three weeks ago. 
No late changes have been reported in Pon- 
derosa pine prices. Buying of these woods 
is on a reduced scale. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand is on about a 
normal basis for this time of year, with pur- 
chases mostly for immediate needs. A fair 
demand for crating lumber is reported, but 
high-grade stock is rather dull. Prices are 
being well maintained, as the mills do not 
have large stocks, and costs of production 
have shown an increase. 





Paint Executive Completes 50 
Years of Continuous Service 


H. D. Whittlesey, first vice president of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, paint 
manufacturers, recently completed 50 years of 
continuous service with the company, and was 
guest of honor at a dinner given to celebrate the 
occasion. George A. Martin, president, was 
the host, and directors, officers, executives, de- 
partment heads, long service employees and 
invited guests attended. Entertainment was 
provided during the dinner hour by the S-W 
Glee Club and the S-W Girls’ Club. After 

dinner, S-W employees 
presented “The Time of 
Their Lives,” a_ play 
written and directed by 
Ruth Berwick. Follow- 
ing the dinner, Mr. 
Whittlesey was inducted 
into the 50-Year Club 
by the two other living 










H. D. WHITTLESEY, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 


Honored for Long 
Service with Paint 
Producer 





members, John Weber 
ind Al Russell, and pre- 
sented with a diamond 
service pin. Long-serv- 
ce watches and scrolls 
were presented to the 
25-year men by Mr. 
Martin. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. now has 501 
active workers who have served 25 years or 
longer out of a total of 824 who have attained 
the long-service distinction since the plan was 
organized in the ’80s by Henry A. Sherwin, 
founder of the company. 





Farm Building Construction 
Studied by Wisconsin 


Counties 


Manison, Wis., Jan. 10.—The University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture is sponsoring 
during January a series of countywide rural 
structure conferences in 22 State counties, at 
which the latest practical developments in the 
construction of modern farm buildings are being 
considered by rural contractors, carpenters, 
masons and interested farmers. The meetings 
are being arranged by S. A. Witzel, extension 
agricultural engineer of the State university, in 
co-operation with the various county agents. 
Particular emphasis is being given to dairy 
barn and milk house construction to meet the 
requirements of milk ordinances and milk mar- 
kets. Insulation, ventilation, foundations and 
drainage are among other subjects being dis- 
cussed, 
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oreman-Blades 
North Carolina 


PINE 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


YOU can profit by the unequaled serv- 
ice of Foreman-Blades. Top-quality 
kiln-dried North Carolina Pine—Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Finish, Mouldings, all Yard 
Stock. Straight or Mixed Cars of Pine. 
Mixed Cars of Pine, Cypress, Hard- 
woods. Or direct water shipments to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York. 





Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Wharf, foot of 
Broadway, peony © 


ELIZABETH, py S. Front St. 
me 

BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
TTT TTT TTT | 











Eastman - Gardiner 
HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 




















AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





S. Herbert Bingham, 


‘ Wholesale Lumber. 
Gimbers, Gies, Logs, Poles, Mine Props 
and Piling. 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—December may be 
said to have been a quiet month in the 
Pacific Coast freight and charter market, ac- 
cording to current report of General Steam- 
ship Corp. The downward trend of rates 
experienced over the preceding two months 
seems to have been checked. Many American 
freighters, due to depressed “conditions in 
their usual protected trades, up until lately 
have been operating as tramps in the off- 
shore full-cargo markets, but the falling of 
rates to levels unprofitable to American ship- 
ping, has forced many into lay-up. In the 
meantime modern and economical foreign 
tramp vessels appear to be able to eperate at 
present rates with a fair profit. Timecharter 
rates have eased off materially with the re- 
sult that several timecharterers are showing 
definite interest in taking tonnage on long 
periods. Rates for foreign Diesel ships may 
be said to be in the neighborhood of 6 shill- 
ings per deadweight ton per month, with de- 
livery and redelivery in same range. Dur- 
ing December, eighteen vessels were fixed for 
lumber cargo, compared with twenty-six in 
November and six in December, 1936, when 
strike conditions prevailed. Fourteen of the 
December fixtures were from British Colum- 
bia ports, three from North Pacific ports, and 
one from British Columbia/Columbia River. 
Fifteen of the total lumber fixtures were re- 
ported completed with wheat and general 
merchandise. Destinations were United King- 
dom, Australia, South Africa, United King- 
dom/Continent and the Atlantic Coast. Some 
business has been placed for China, the larg- 
est order reported as being in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000,000 feet for Dairen. For Japan, 
pegged rate still remains at $16, although in 
special instances of late, some parcels have 
been taken as low as $14 under special ar- 
rangement. No full cargoes have been re- 
ported. The intercoastal trade has been in 
have been forced to lay up or operate in 
a decided slump, so many intercoastal liners 
foreign full cargoes at rates that will barely 
pay operating expenses. No full cargoes or 
sizable parcels were reported for the United 
Kingdom-Continent, although a number of 
vessels were taken on f.i.o. basis that will 
make lumber a good part of their cargo. A 
number of ships have been reported fixed 
for Australia for loading lumber and/or gen- 
eral cargo from this Coast on lump sum f.i.o. 
basis. Liners’ berth rate may be said to be 
in the neighborhood of $16. Two vessels have 
been reported fixed for South Africa, which 
will probably cover African requirements for 
the first three months of the new year. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
Oakland during November declined to 10,918,- 
380 feet, from 21,201,500 feet in October. Re- 
ceipts during the eleven months period of 
1937 totaled 213,639,770 feet, compared with 
209,326,960 feet in the same period in 1936. 
Lumber receipts at San Francisco from in- 
terior points totaled 7,013,000 feet in Decem- 
ber, compared with 9,007,335 feet in Novem- 
ber. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS—Lumber cargo mov- 
ing from the Pacific to the Atlantic through 
the Panama Canal during October totaled 
248,441 tons, compared with 245,929 tons in 
September, and 313,657 tons in October, 1936. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market con- 
tinues slow. It is generally believed that 
prices are at bottom, and are ready to ad- 
— just as soon as some real buying comes 
n. 


LOCAL BUILDING—The total value of 
building permits issued during 1937 in the 
city of San Francisco amounted to $20,245,- 
440, compared with $19,927,148 in 1936, or a 
gain of about 1.55 percent. The total number 
of permits issued during 1937 amounted to 
7,807, compared with 7,434 in 1936. Of the 
$20,245,440 building permit total, approxi- 
mately $8,141,486 was contributed by frame 
building construction. In the opinion of local 
observers, the current outlook for frame con- 
struction during 1938 in San Francisco and 
vicinity is very encouraging. Already con- 
struction has been started on a proposed 
400-home subdivision in the city, with five 
houses completed. Plans call for 5-room 
dwellings costing about $5,000 minimum and 
ranging up to $12,000 for larger ones. An- 
other project about to get under way is a 
30-house addition to be built in five units of 
six dwellings each at an approximate cost 
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Market News from Am 


of $7,500 per home. Builders say the policy 
will be to construct small units in keeping 
with demands. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—Except for a few 
minor changes, pine prices have remained 
fairly steady at their low level since the 
recent drop in shop grade prices. Reports 
indicate no large stocks of staple items. 

REDW0OOD—Demand continues slow, with 
prices holding firm. While mill inventories 
have increased, dry tank and vat stock con- 
tinues short. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber market 
generally seems to have slipped, with buying 
reported light in Columbia River territory. 
Prices are nominally weaker. Portland's 
labor troubles continue, and five large mills 
are still idle because of the inter-union dis- 
pute which started last August. 


INTERCOASTAL—Buying power is lacking 
in the intercoastal trade, and prices are nom- 
inally weak. Plenty of space is available, 
and it is argued by some that the going rate 
is too stiff. A lower rate, it is said, might 
result in some additional business. Recent 
firmness in this trade has mostly faded. Or- 
ders are few. 


CALIFORNIA—The California market is ata 
standstill, with prices rather soft and inven- 
tories in most yards in the south rather heavy 
for the demand. Ample space is available for 
all shipments. 


EXPORT—The export market has virtually 
dried up. Orders are meager, and more in 
the nature of timid nibbles than firm offers. 


NEARBY, LOCAL AND RAIL—Local con- 
struction is at a low ebb, and rail business 
is confined mostly to a few mixed cars. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Clearing up of 
accumulated orders continues to be the chief 
activity of the lumber market in this district. 
Export business is still far below normal, and 
rail and domestic markets are the only ones 
where any appreciable activity is apparent. 
Both the rail and domestic markets are dull 
even for around the first of the year, when 
business is usually slack. Manufacturers for 
the most part are taking advantage of the 
quietness of the market to complete inven- 


tories. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—This mar- 
ket continues quiet, with little inquiry and 
a small volume of orders. Rail prices are 
practically unchanged and are firming. Pro- 
duction is being held down, so inventories are 
not too high. 


INTERCOASTAL—This market is dull. 
Mills ask $11 off, while buyers hold out for 
$11.50, at which figure they can close if per- 
sistent. Space is plentiful. 


CALIFORNIA is still ordering a fair volume 
of lumber, most of which is purchased at 
distress prices. But southern buyers are find- 
ing it more difficult to pick up bargains. 


EXPORT—A few orders move to Hong- 
kong, and a few old log orders are going to 
Japan; otherwise the Orient is entirely out 
of the picture. There is a slight increase in 
United Kingdom inquiry, and some pick-up 
in sales. The same holds for the European 
Continent. United Kingdom freights are now 
65 shillings, the Conference figure. Some 
space has been booked at 70 shillings. Plenty 
of bottoms are available. The South African 
market is dead; one British Columbia ship 
about to sail is having difficulty obtaining 
cargo. South America is quiet. Some in- 
quiry is coming from New Zealand for both 
lumber and logs. 


SHINGLES—Prices are unchanged, but ad- 
vances are likely within a fortnight. Shingle 
logs are none too plentiful, production is low 
and stoeks are limited. Canadian mills are 
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again shipping to the United States. No. 3 
XXXXX shingles are scarce. 
LOGS—Inventories appear broken. There 


is no great demand for peeler logs, but sup- 
plies are not large. Peewies sell best. They 
are snapped up, by mills using Swedish 
gangs, as soon as brought to water. Prices 
on all kinds of logs are firm, despite curtail- 
ment of lumber production. One log dealer 
declares that logs are being taken out of the 
water faster than they are being put in. Pulp 
hemlock, with export demand shut off, is 
accumulating. Japan has issued no permits 
for rayon pulp logs, but a few shipments are 
moving on old permits. Cedar is somewhat 
searce, and logs recently selling for $10, now 
bring $12. Other prices are unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Both production and 
sales are at low ebb. All large mills in the 
Head of the Lakes region, and most small 
ones, have shut down. Many items are in 
short supply, especially dimension and low 
grade boards. Orders are confined largely to 
mixed cars, with rush shipments stipulated. 
Prices are steady. Stocks at mills are some 
15 percent larger than last year at this time. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Dealers are 
looking forward to the most active season in 
years for poles and posts, but stocks are low. 
Strikes tied up the cedar camps during the 
two most productive months of the year, and 
few camps have opened. Prices are firm. 


MILLWORK—Most plants are shut down 
for repairs and overhauling. Fairly active 
business is in prospect for early spring. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Certain items, mainly 
lower grades, have advanced 50 cents to $1, 
but No. 2 common and better grades are 
weaker. Many mills are combining Bé&bet- 
ter and No. 1 grades in shed stock. No. 2 
dimension is moving at $16 for 2x4- and 
2x8-inch, with 2x10-inch $2 more, and 2x12- 
inch $3 more. Prices of No. 1 common re- 
main at about Dec. 1 level. Finish, trim 
and mouldings hold to list prices, but small 
reductions have been made in No. 1 and C 
finish. Small timbers, 4x4- to 8x8-inch, are 
listed at $23 and up. Building demand is 
slow. Railroads are still taking small 
amounts; car decking prices are the lowest 
in more than two years. Stocks at mills and 
among retailers are broken, especially those 
of No. 3 items. Continued rains prevent 
air drying, but demand for dimension is slow 
and it is in good supply. Production is much 
curtailed because of poor demand, low prices 
and labor trouble. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Buyers are still 
cautious. Most orders are for prompt ship- 
ment. Some buyers are trying to get the 
mills to accept orders for shipment later on, 
but mills generally decline those that can not 
be shipped within thirty days. Some com- 
mission men are submitting orders priced 
under market, and meet with some success 
on placing straight-car business, or orders 
for only two or three items, with smaller 
mills, but are not having any luck in placing 
badly mixed orders. Most mills continue to 
have only limited amounts of finish, casing 
and base and door jamb stock, and several 
mills are still limiting quantities of these 
items they will sell. Log supplies at nearly 
all mills are the smallest they have been for 
the past four or five years. Lack of good 
drying weather is still interfering with 
small-mill operations. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Furniture 
trade and oak flooring buyers are “feeling out 
the market,” trying to pick up some bargains. 
Mills believe that any indication of advanc- 
ing prices will produce a sizable volume of 
orders. 
low, 


Although demand is disappointingly 
most owners of hardwood stock are 
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“sitting tight,” realizing stocks can not be 
replaced at less than present costs, and be- 
lieving conditions will materially improve 
before many weeks go by. Log inventories 
are at record low, and woods operations can 
not be resumed for at least thirty days, or 
until this section has had several weeks dry 
weather. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand has picked up 
very materially, most mills getting sufficient 
business to keep planers running full time. 
There has also been a strengthening in prices. 
The export market continues firm, with 30 
cubic average sawn timbers selling for $65, 
port, and prime lumber selling from $65 to 
$130, port, depending on the sizes and thick- 
nesses, The Island trade should begin to 
pick up shortly. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The market 
continues to mark time, awaiting completion 
of the furniture shows in the North and East. 
There is no great surplus of stocks and prices 
have remained firm. Flooring prices have 
not changed, and a fair volume of oak floor- 
ing is beginning to move out from the mills. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle prices hold 
at about December levels. Lath are firm, 
with stocks low and prices ranging from 
$3.50 to $4 for No. 2 grade, and $4.25 to $4.75, 
mill, for No, 1. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand is 
slow, but slightly better than it was around 
the holidays. Flooring manufacturers are buy- 
ing flooring oak, red and white or mixed, at 
$26@28 for No. 1; $21@24 for No. 2; and 
$16@18 for 3-A. Automobile manufacturers 
have been buying little. The increase in 
ocean freight rates has practically stopped 
exporting. Domestic consumers of the 
cheaper woods continue to provide backbone 
for the market. Cottonwood is in continued 
demand, FAS selling around $35; No. 1, $22, 
and No. 2, $11. A little white oak is moving 
at around $55 for FAS; $29 for No. 1, and 
$24 for No. 2. Mills generally are operating 
only part time. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Trade con- 
tinues in the doldrums. Production of large 
mills is being sharply curtailed, to prevent 
further price declines. Smaller mills in the 
South are virtually inactive, rains having 
stopped logging operations, and offer little 
competition. It is impossible for the big 
operators to cut prices, because they are 
selling almost at cost now, it was said. Line 
yards have made some inquiry, planning 
to augment low stocks, but as yet no sizable 
orders have materialized. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Production has been 
sharply curtailed, but many mills report that 
output still is above sales. Prices are steady 
at recent levels. Average price for 1937 re- 
ported by thirty-five of the larger operators 
in this district was $29.28, compared with 
$25.13 in 1936. In the last quarter the aver- 
age price received by the mills was $25.11, 
against $25.28 a year earlier. Profits this 


year were smaller, because of increased costs. 


HARDWOOD—Mills and wholesalers are 
watching with interest the current furni- 
ture shows in the middle West. Factory in- 
ventories of hardwood are fairly heavy, and 
sizable inroads must be made on them before 
additional buying comes into the market. 
Railroads are still doing a little buying. The 
export business has dwindled to small pro- 
Portions due to the hike in ocean freight 
rates at the first of the year. 


OAK FLOORING—The market is dull, but 
inquiry has stepped up considerably. Some 
orders received from the. East were the larg- 
est in over a month, Stocks are large and 
broken, 


WESTERN PINES—Some mills are operat- 
ing at less than 25 percent of capacity. 


miericas Lumber Centers 


Orders are practically nil, but prices are 
steady. 

SHINGLES—Red cedars are quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Shortages in several 
grades were reported, and the statistical 
position of the producers is fairly good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS — Appalachian dealers re- 
port slight improvement in inquiry, and a 
fair run of sales. The relatively few orders 
coming in are regarded as fill-ins for de- 
pleted stocks; they are for mixed assort- 
ments of small lots. Furniture factories are 
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feeling their way, waiting for more com- 
plete reports from the furniture marts at 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and New York. Hard- 
wood mill reports indicate that stocks are 
10 to 15 percent below those of December, 
1936. Hardwood prices here continue fairly 
steady, with desirable stocks mostly in 
strong hands. Southern hardwoods, such as 
FAS red and sap gum, continue weak. Oak 
— is quiet, but reported steady in 
price. 


SOFTWOODS—City and country yards are 
replacing stocks, and fairly liberal orders 
are being received for both southern pine 
and cypress, Prices were fairly steady. Mill- 
work factories are preparing to open up, 
and have taken sizable lots of lumber. 





AVERAGE LOAD per freight car of car- 
load traffic in 1936 was 36.3 tons, the highest 
on record. 





Will lt Be Profit Or Loss 
In 1938? 


Whether business is good or bad, you are constantly confronted with the 
problem of determining what is a desirable and what is an undesirable 


credit risk. 


You can't afford to ship to the overly slow account, as you take the risk 


of losing not only your profit, but invested capital as well. Your loss in 
the unsatisfactory account comes out of the profitable account and eats 


up the profit on several good orders. You want to be able to accept 


as many orders as you can get without taking undue risk. 


Your credit problems can all be answered by 


“ Lumbermen’s 


Red and Blue Book Service” 


It is the lumber industry's own credit information and collection service. 


The basic feature of this service is a credit rating book that is SUP- 
PLEMENTED Twice-a-Week to keep the listed names and ratings in your 
office up-to-date at all times. This book has been the lumbermen's credit 


guide and sales aid for over sixty years. 


It deserves your thoughttul 


consideration, and we invite you to get acquainted with it through actual 
use ot the service—on our 30 Day Approval Plan, if you wish. Write 


for rates and full particulars to 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
608 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ASSOCIATION INC. 
99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Competitors Union Contracts 
Work Fine—Company Signs 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 10.—The Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., maker of tight barrels and 
heading, which suffered a strike and walkout 
last June because its officers refused to sign a 
Union contract, yesterday voluntarily offered its 
employees to sign such a contract with them. 
The offer was quickly accepted, and the contract 
was signed with officials of Coopers Interna- 
tional Union, Local No. 95. 

“There had been no demands,” W. R. Foley, 
vice president of the company, said. “It was a 
popular move. We sent for the men ‘and told 
them that if they wanted a Union contract we 
would sign one with them. They decided they 
did—and that’s all there was to it. 

“We had noticed that some of our competi- 
tors in other cities had signed Union contracts 
and apparently things were working out fine. 
Few changes in working conditions will be 
made as result of the contract.” 

The pact provides pay scales ranging from 
28 cents an hour for apprentice labor, to 70 
cents for skilled coopers. Mr. Foley said that 
several departments had received salary in- 
creases lately, and a five percent increase would 
be given whisky barrel makers immediately. 

The strike last June ended after two weeks 
when the men returned to work, Mr. Foley said. 
Approximately 200 persons work at the plant 
at 2718 Pershing Avenue. 


Sailors Will Remain Independent 
of C.1.0. and A.F.L. 


San Francisco, CAauir., Jan. 8.—By a vote 
of 2,204 to 641, the ranks of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific decided to remain independent 
of either the C.I.O. or A.F.L. The choice had 
been whether to remain independent, affiliate 
with the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, or return to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Longshoremen Strike for Work- 
Making Practices 


San Francisco, CA.ir., Jan. 8.—Following 
the recent tie-up of the port of Seattle, due to 
a dispute between longshoremen and shipown- 
ers over unloading practices in connection with 
a Canadian freighter, Almon E. Roth, presi- 
dent of the Waterfront Employers of the Pa- 
cific Coast, here, announced that the suspension 
at Seattle involved a local issue between Seattle 
Waterfront Employers and the Local Long- 
shoremen’s Union, and there was no likelihood 
that the controversy would spread to other 
ports. Explaining the conditions at Seattle, Mr. 
Roth said, in part: 

For many years it has been the practice 
in all ports in connection with certain oper- 
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ations to load cargo in the hold of the un- 
loading vessel into a sling or container, then 
attach the hooks to these containers and lift 
them onto the dock, where they have been 
stacked with the cargo on them until ready 
to be transported across the dock by means 
of a tractor for loading onto the other vessel. 
The longshoremen have refused to handle the 
cargo in this manner and have insisted that 
when the cargo reaches the dock it be taken 
off the boards or containers and placed upon 
the floor of the dock, and then reloaded onto 
other similar boards or containers before 
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conveying to the loading vessel. The ob- 
vious purpose of the demand is to unneces- 
sarily double the amount of labor required 
to handle the cargo. The most absurd fea- 
ture of the whole incident arises from the 
fact that the contract expressly gives the 
employer the right to “introduce labor saving 
devices and to institute such methods of 
discharging and loading cargo as he con- 
siders best suited to the conduct of his busi- 
ness, provided such methods of discharging 
and loadings are not inimical to the safety 
or health of the employees,” 


Menominee Indian Mills Increase Kiln 
Capacity and Efficiency 


Neopit, WIs., Jan. 10.—Menominee Indian 
Mills here, with the addition of two modern 
Moore cross-circulation fan kilns, has strength- 
ened its claim of being one of the truly up-to- 
date plants in the lumber industry. In addition 
to enjoying an enviable reputation for precision 
manufacture, the plant 
is unique in that it is 
operated by Menominee 
Indians under the su- 
pervision of the United 
States Department of 
Interior. 


Latest Type Kilns 


The new kilns are 
fully equipped with the 
latest type automatic 





H. W. JOHANNES, 
Neopit, Wis., 
General Manager 





controlling instruments. 
There are two. kiln 
rooms, each 22 feet 
wide and 67 feet long. 
Fast, uniform circula- 
tion is maintained by 
the Moore cross-circulation fan system which 
is located below the tracks. Live steam, circu- 
lating through copper-bearing steel dry kiln 
pipe and Moore-fin pipe, gives more than 
ample heat radiation. Moore-fin pipe is one of 
the most recent developments made for increas- 
ing the efficiency of steam pipe systems in dry 
kilns. 

These cross-circulation kilns, with a capacity 
of 100,000 feet, enable the Menominee Indian 
Mills to deliver high grade kiln-dried Maple, 
Birch, Basswood, Elm, Ash and Pine from tree 
to customer in the short space of two weeks; 
while Hemlock can be supplied to the market 
in only one week. 

Under the capable management of kiln opera- 
tor Lee Maine, this plant is successfully drying 
White Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwoods of the 


highest quality to the correct moisture content. 
Wisconsin Hemlock, exceedingly difficult to 

-. is easily and correctly seasoned in the new 
ilns. 

The Menominee Indian Mills plant also con- 
tains a fireproof planing mill, equipped with 
fast feed matchers, resaws, cut-offs, rip saws 
and other machinery required for standard 
millwork operations. 


Large Timber Supply 


Source of supply for this modern mill is fur- 
nished by the scenic Menominee Indian Reser- 
vation of 236,000 acres, which is considered one 
of the beauty spots of the State of Wisconsin. 
Here the Menominee Indians have about 682 
million feet of merchantable timber. Of this 
about 125 million feet is virgin northern White 
Pine; over eight million feet, Norway pine; 
while 30 million feet of Red Oak comprises 
one of the few good stands of this species left 
in Wisconsin. The remainder is Hemlock, 
Maple, Basswood and other hardwoods and 
softwoods. 


Realizing the value of forestry conservation, 
the firm is cutting its timber land on a highly 
selective basis. Although timber was formerly 
transported from the cutting areas by means of 
a railroad, this was abandoned in favor of 
motor trucks which permit much greater flexi- 
bility and the practice of selective cutting on a 
20-year self-sustaining cycle. 

H. W. Johannes, who is in direct supervision 
of the mill, is well experienced in his field, 
having been connected with the lumber busi- 
ness since 1905, when he began work as office 
boy for the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Com- 
pany. Later, in 1907 he returned to his home- 
town, Merrill, Wis., and entered the employ 
of the Collar-Stange Lumber Company as 
bookkeeper ; however, in 1911 he made another 
advancement and took charge of the shipping 
office of Backus & Brooks Company, Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn. From 1915 until 1935 he 
was connected with the West Lumber Com- 
pany at Lugerville, Wis., and served as general 
manager from 1922 until the time he accepted 
his present position. 





A typical stand of Menominee Indian Mills timber is shown in the picture at left. The new Moore kilns, recently installed, are pictured on the right. The new 
kilns are equipped with the latest type automatic controlling instruments and have a drying capacity of 100,000 feet 
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New Pennsylvania Labor Law 


Is Challenged 


HarrispurG, Pa., Jan. 10.—State supreme 
court rulings on Pennsylvania’s 44-hour week 
law and the State’s new liberalized workmen’s 
compensation Act were delayed early this month, 
and the court admonished attorneys for both 
sides to eliminate all facts not relating directly 
to the question of whether the laws were valid. 
Despite an informal ruling by a county court 
judge here that persons can not be prosecuted 
until constitutionality of the laws has been de- 
termined by the high court, Ralph M. Bashmore, 
secretary of labor and industry and chairman 
of the State industrial board, has twenty-five 
investigators working on five hundred anony- 
mous tips as to employers violating the law. 
Meanwhile, however, more than 500 employers 
have legally won temporary exemption by inter- 
vening in an action challenging the law’s con- 
stitutionality. The majority of plants appar- 
ently are temporarily ignoring the work-week 
restrictions, attorneys advising clients to await 
a supreme court decision before rearranging 
work schedules. 


Mill Ordered to Reinstate 
Strikers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8—Charles W. Hope, 
regional director of National Labor Relations 
Board, announced recently a decision in the 
case of striking employees against the Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co., of Omak, Wash. The 
fifty page decision, in brief, has declared the 
lumber and sawmill workers Local No. 2570, 
an American Federation of Labor affiliate, to 
be the sole bargaining agency of that plant. 
The decision finds the company guilty of un- 
fair labor practices, and orders the reinstate- 
ment of the 332 strikers. The decision did not, 
as in some other cases, order the company to 
pay for time lost. It did, however, stipulate 
that if the company fails to re-employ strikers 
upon their application for employment, it shall 
have to pay them. The company is ordered to 
discharge any non-strikers if necessary in order 
to re-employ the strikers, and, in case opera- 
tions are curtailed, the strikers shall be placed 
on the preferred list, with the provision that 
they be given employment before any one else 
is hired. Restoration to their original positions 
as of May 4, 1936, without prejudice as to 
seniority, also was stipulated. 





Hymeneal 


EDWARDS-KRETSCHMER—Miss Margaret 
Louise Kretschmer, daughter of George Kret- 
schmer, Jr., president of the Southern Veneer 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., and W. Harlow Ed- 
wards, Jr., also of Louisville, were united in 
marriage in the St. Peters Evangelical Church 
in that city Jan. 8. 


DBEERING-GUYLES—Miss Marian Guyles, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Guyles, 
Tacoma, Wash., and Robert Evans, Deering, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Deering, also of 
Tacoma, were united in marriage Dec. 22 in 
the Raynor chapel of Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma. The groom’s father is president of 
the John Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma. Harold 
Deering, a brother, acted as best man. Mrs. 
Deering attended Annie Wright Seminary, 
Stanford University and the University of 
Washington. She is a member of the Delta 
Gamma sorority and a provisional member 
of the Junior League. Mr. Deering was grad- 
uated from the University of Washington last 
spring and is a member of Alpha Delta Phi 


fraternity. They will make their home in 
Tacoma, 


SCHALEBEN - FOOTE— Miss Ray Foote, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dade Foote. 
Alexandria, La., and Hale Schaleben, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Oliver Schaleben, Edin- 
burg, Texas, were married Dec. 28 in the 
First Methodist Church of Alexandria. The 
bride’s father is a well known yellow pine 
manufacturer and wholesaler, operating the 
H. D. Foote Lumber Co., and is also nation- 
ally known as a grower and shipper of qual- 
ity citrus fruit, specializing in pink meat 
grapefruit. Mrs. Schaleben was graduated 
from Bolton High School, Alexandria, Sul- 
lins College, Bristol, Va., and from South- 
western Institute, Lafayette, La. Mr. Schale- 
ben is an attorney. Following a wedding trip 
by motor, Mr. and Mrs. Schaleben will live in 
Edinburg. 
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@ LIGNASAN is a product of the Du Pont Company. It is a time-tested 
anti-stain chemical which prevents sap stain in freshly sawn lumber. 
Like every Du Pont product it was subjected to a thorough job of re- 
search in laboratory and field before being introduced commercially. 


Its acceptance by the trade has been remarkable. LIGNASAN has 
given excellent control of sap stain in both pine and hardwoods and 
results have been confirmed by hundreds of saw mills. 


LIGNASAN is economical to use. Only one pound is needed to each 
fifty gallons of water—enough to dip 4000 to 5000 feet of lumber. It is 
used in cold solution and mixed species may be dipped in the same vat. 


Let LIGNASAN help you to eliminate your sap stain troubles. Order a 
trial supply today and see what it will do under your own conditions. 









Dip one-half the length of 50 freshly sawn, very sappy 


boards in LIGNASAN solution. Leave other half un- MAKE THIS 
dipped. Carefully mark boards for identification later TEST 
and stack in lower part of an air seasoning pile. Inspect 


when dry and note sap stain control on LIGNASAN- | 
dipped ends. ’ 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc: 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





E. C. Reel, manager of the Reel-Blue Lum- 
ber Co., Vincennes, Ind., and his wife and 
daughter recently visited San Francisco. 


Fred L. Harrison, lumber and coal dealer of 
Grand Island, Neb., was elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in his town, Jan. 4. 


The Gillis Lumber Co., Chicago, announces 
the admission to partnership of Stanley E. 
Kjellgren at 1825 East State Street, Rockford, 
Ill. 


Herbert Dierks, vice president of the Dierks 
& Sons Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
recently elected president of the board of the 
Research hospital. 


Earl Wyatt, manager Thompson-Parker 
Lumber Co., Cushing, Okla., for thirteen years, 
resigned effective Jan. 1, and plans to enter the 
construction business. 


Lester W. Foley, president of the Foley Lum- 
ber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., was named chairman 
of the Industrial Group in the Community Chest 
drive, Jan. 9. 

Harold Baker, manager of the Waverly (IIl.) 
Lumber Co. for over five years, left the posi- 
tion this week. He has been succeeded by 
Chester Douglas of Little York. 


Leo E. Hubbard of the Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co., Los Angeles, was recently ap- 





Marches in the Footsteps of 
Military Ancestors 


Nomination of Campbell Palfrey Jr.; 19, of 
New Orleans, for admission to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, just 
announced by Congressman Paul H. Maloney, 
of Louisiana, was of major interest to lumber- 
men, since the candidate’s grandfather, J. F. 
Wigginton, of Jacksonville, is president of the 
Florida - Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., with head- 
quarters in the Florida 
city. Young Palfrey 
spent some time in Jack- 
sonville, attending Rob- 
ert E. Lee High School, 
and making his home 





CAMPBELL PALFREY 
JR. 


New Orleans, La.; 


Nominated for 
West Point 





with his grandparents. 
He is now in his second 
year in Marion Military 
Academy, Marion, Ala. 

In entering upon an 
army career, the Cres- 
cent City nominee is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps 
of.ancestors who have distinguished themselves 
in service of their country since Colonial days. 
Two of his great-great uncles, Gen. William 
Henry Palfrey and Gen. Matthew Wendell, 
served on the staff of George Washington dur- 
ing the American Revolution, and his father, 
Campbell Palfrey Sr., now engaged in business 
in New Orleans, saw service in the World War 
as a captain in the infantry, and as an aide 
to General Hodges. 

Representative Maloney’s wire, announcing 
Campbell Palfrey’s nomination, stated: “Am 
happy to announce your nomination for my 
principal appointment to West Point. TF hope 
this will be your start on a happy and success- 
ful career.” 








pointed chairman of the Boy Scout commission 
of the American Legion for California. 


W. Y. Slocum, mill representative for Michi- 
gan white pine and Wisconsin basswood, has 
moved his office to Suite 710-712 in the build- 
ing at 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Attention was paid to its 125th anniversary 
by Churchill & Sim and to the formation of 
its successor, Churchill & Sim (Ltd.), London, 
in its New Year greeting card of the company. 


P. L. Haley, manager of the Alamo Lumber 
Co. in Alice, Tex., and T. E. Dickey, manager 
of the Edds Lumber Co. in Hebbronville, Tex., 
have had their locations reversed by company 
officials. 

Almon Motsinger has become manager of 
the T. E. Snowden Lumber Co. yard in Grant 
City, Mo., after holding a similar post with 
the firm’s branch in Lancaster, Kan., for four 
years. 

G. E.-DeNike, secretary New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is vice chairman of the 
committee preparing the third annual New Jer- 
sey National Home Show in Newark, Mar. 
19-26. 


The seventy employees of W. W. Babcock 
Co. (Inc.), Bath, N. Y., received bonuses to- 
taling $8,000 at the end of 1937. The company, 
largest industry in the small city, manufactures 
ladders. 


Marc de Bruin, sales manager of the Gorman 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, called on the lum- 
ber trade of Los Angeles recently with Art 
Twohy, the company’s southern California rep- 
resentative. 


Miss F. E. Hanecamp, former credit man- 
ager of the Ruberoid Co., assumed the duties 
of assistant treasurer of the Globe Roofing 
Products Co., Midland Building, Chicago, early 
in January. 

Charles Morgan has been named manager of 
the H. R. Banks Lumber Co. yard at Holt, 
Mo. His position with the company in Liberty, 
Mo., has been filled by Lee Tucker of Lees 
Summit, Mo. 


Joseph H. Brady has succeeded the late J. 
Mercer Barnett as president of the Barnett 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Brady was 
formerly connected with the sales department 
of the company. 


Raymond Morris has become a partner in 
the H. H. Crawford Lumber Co., Mitchell, Ind., 
after being employed by the concern since 1926. 
He has managed the company since Mr. Craw- 
ford’s death last May. 


C. R. Kelleran, president Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and John G. Heis- 
ler the company’s central New York representa- 
tive, are spending a week visiting mills of the 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


D. C. Myers, vice president and manager of 
the Dover (Ohio) Lumber & Supply Co., was 
one of the triplet children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Myers of Orrville, Ohio, at their 
sixtieth wedding anniversary recently. 


The White Pine Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., 
last year established an exceptional safety first 
record. The number of accidents in 1936 was 
cut in two in 1937, and industrial claim costs 
were less than one-half the premiums. 


Recent visitors in San Francisco on a tour 
of West Coast mills were George E. Wilt, a 
representative of W. R. Willett Co. (Inc.), 
Louisville, Ky., and Mr. Suppinter of the 
Frankfort (Ky.) Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


W. H. Turner, superintendent of the Willapa 
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Harbor Lumber Mills, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in Raymond, 
Wash., for 1938. It is the third time he has 
been chosen to direct the organization. 


Ted Merrell has been promoted from book- 
keeper in the office of the Fullerton-Stuart 
Lumber Co. in Crescent, Okla., to the man- 
agership of the company’s branch at Marshall. 
Mr. Merrell was succeeded by Harold Casey. 


H. G. Temple, general manager of the Tem- 
ple Lumber Co. in Pineland, Tex., for twenty- 
one years, was given a surprise dinner by the 
employees of the company the evening of Dec. 





Curious Cane Indicates That Paul 
Bunyan Sometimes Limped 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 8—Paul Bun- 
yan, noted for his strength and prowess, was 
never thought to have been other than a vig- 
orous woodsman, and to John D. Tennant, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., 
has fallen the lot of making the discovery that 


Willis J. Walker with "Paul Bunyan cane" found by 

John D. Tennant, of Long Bell Lumber Co., in the 

wilds of Longview and presented by him to the 
president of Red River Lumber Co. 


the famous Paul occasionally found it neces- 
sary to use a walking cane. In the wilds of 
Longview Mr. Tennant discovered ‘this “cane,” 
and his first thought was of his friend Willis 
J. Walker, president of the Red River Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of the far-famed Paul Bun- 
yan pine, and he presented the curiosity to Mr. 
Walker. This cane is a growth cut from a 
tree in days gone by. Mr. Walker has tried 
in every way to determine how it could have 
grown into this novel shape, but so far has 
failed to solve the mystery. A “candid camera” 
man snapped a picture of Mr. Walker with the 
Paul Bunyan cane as he stood in front of the 
Red River Lumber Co. office in this city. He 
is quite proud of this symbol of the character 
that has become in the minds of lumber buyers 
everywhere synonymous with the product of 
Red River Lumber Co. 
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18. Mr. Temple has moved to Diboll to make 
his home. 

Leslie G. Everitt, Enid, Okla., division man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., for several years, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of the retail depart- 
ment of the company. His father, A. B. Everitt, 
is an official of the firm. 


R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y., 


Amemcanfiunberman 


of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. He plans to leave soon for a South 
American tour of several weeks. 


Robert Connor, manager of the Stokely Lum- 
ber Co. in Perry, Ia., since 1926 and an officer 
and director of the company, which has operated 
a line of lumber and grain offices in Iowa since 
1916, announced Dec. 31 his resignation, and 
the organization of a wholesale firm to be known 
as the Connor Lumber Co. He is spending a 





Two red cedar shingle 
men, Charles Plant (left), 
sales manager Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C., and W. 
W. Woodbridge (right), 
manager Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., 
met at historic James- 
town, Va., and were pho- 
tographed before the 
monument to Capt. John 
Smith. Mr. Plant is a 
son of Great Britain, and 
Mr. Woodbridge is a 
native of Virginia 








who is spending the winter at his southern home 
in Miami Beach, Fla., is on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Miami Beach Committee of 100, 
and is also on the lecture committee. 


To maintain proper facilities for present clients 
and provide adequately for new ones, the Chi- 
cago office of the American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York has secured larger quarters 
at 309 West Jackson Boulevard. The telephone 
number remains HARrison 8947. 


Floyd Hook of Corydon, Ia., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Millerton (Ia.) Lum- 
ber Co., and will take over his new duties 
about Feb. 1. He has been associated with the 
work of lumber yards since 1925, part of the 
time with the Youngblood Lumber Co. 


E. A. Lang, London representative for the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., is in the United 
States for a few weeks. He expects to visit 
the company’s mills in Greenville, Miss., 
Helena, Ark., Water Proof and Tallulah, La., 
before returning to London in February. 


The Colorado Businessmen’s Association has 
appointed a committee of five to discuss with 
Gov. Teller Ammons Colorado’s financial prob- 
lems. Included in the group are Guy Martin 
of the Denver lumber company bearing his 
name, and R. E. Nutting of the Littleton (Colo.) 
Lumber Co. 


F. R. Titcomb, widely known Pacific North- 
west lumberman who retired a year ago as 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., has been elected president of the Tacoma, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce for 1938. His 
election was announced at that organization’s 
recent. community achievement dinner which 
was attended by over 900. 


The Michigan-California Lumber Co. of 
Camino, Calif., has created a $165 scholarship 
to be awarded by the Placerville (Calif.) Lions 
Club. Swift Berry, manager of the firm, said 
the gift represents a portion of the premiums 
the company won at the El Dorado County 
fair. It was recommended that the award go 
to a student of Pino Grande, Pollock Pines, 
Camino or Georgetown. 


Dwight Hinckley, president of the lumber 
company in Cincinnati, Ohio, bearing his name, 
has returned from Washington, D. C., where he 
attended a conference of the lumber standards 
committee of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hinckley was formerly a president 


few weeks visiting mills in Washington, Oregon 
and other western States completing con- 
nections. 


R. J. Filberg, vice president Comox Logging 
Co. and chief of operations in two of the larg- 
est logging projects on Vancouver Island, at 
Courtney and Ladysmith, B. C., has just re- 
turned from a visit to Europe in company with 
H. J. Mackin, president Comox Logging Co. 
and head of the vast sawmilling plant of the 
Canadian Western Co. above New Westmin- 
ster on the Fraser River. From London, Mr. 
Filberg went to Scotland, later to Norway and 
Sweden, and finally paid-a visit to Finland. 


C. G. Atkinson announces his disassociation 
with the Trio Lumber Co. of Eugene, Oregon. 
Mr. Atkinson’s present address is Hotel Hoff- 
man, Eugene: Mr. Atkinson is a lumberman 
with a wide circle of-friends and acquaintances 
in the industry. He was formerly: prominent in 
the southern pine region and for years was with 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, later going to 
the Pacific Coast. He was sales manager for 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., and for the past 
few years has been with the Trio Lumber Co. 


Chauncey Griggs, secretary of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., has been elected treas- 
urer and a member of the board of trustees of 
the Tacoma, Wash., Philharmonic orchestra for 
the’ 1938-39 season. Others elected to the board 


LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 








OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











To Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, ‘“‘How te 
Read Blue prints, and YB. ‘tet of 
blue print plans—to show how 
this 34 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
» handle expanding business in lumber yards. 

Lumber yard ange ad urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
A-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, III. 
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Your discriminating customers will welcome COOK'S 
OAK FLOORING. They will like its velvety finish, its 
becuty of color and grain, its fineness of texture. 


You need this better flooring to make your trade and 
profits grow. Today, send your order for Cook’s Oak 
Flooring and Arkansas Pine. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. Tell us your needs. 


‘MALVERN, 
-ARKANSAS®S 
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of trustees include Lee Doud, president of the 
Defiance Lumber Co.; Norton Clapp, lumber- 
man-attorney; Philip Garland, manager of the 
Tacoma plant of the Oregon-Washington Ply- 
wood Co., and Axel Oxholm, managing direc- 
tor of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
and Pacific Forest Industries. 


L. E. Harris was elected president of the 
Grays Harbor branch of the Northwest Lum- 
ber Inspectors here last week. Other officers 
chosen included C. T. Bell, vice president; F. 
S. Preston, secretary-treasurer; Z. McGhee, 
sergeant-at-arms; J. D. Beard, trustee for three 
years; Ed Carlson, trustee for two years; Paul 
Larson, trustee for one year; J. H. Eckersley, 
T. O. Kellogg, Ed Carlson and J. D. Beard, 
headquarters trustees; J. D. Beard, L. E. Har- 
ris and C. T. Bell, delegates to the labor coun- 
cil; J. D. Beard, T. O. Kellogg and Paul 
Larson, welfare committee. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 




















Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel 





Log 
Wagons \ 
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For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 
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LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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Huge Skating Rink Uses Connectors and 
Arch-Rib Trusses 


SPoKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—A huge ice arena, 
260 feet long and 120 feet wide, with an ice 
surface 80 feet by 200 feet and a seating capac- 
ity of 3,000, was recently opened here. Over 
250,000 feet of lumber went into this huge 





Lower chords use Teco split rings, and top chords 
use Arch-Rib sleeve connectors 


building, which resembles an aeroplane hangar. 

The roof trusses, constructed by the Arch- 
Rib Construction Co. of Portland, Ore., and 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, were 
supported on 14x14-inch Douglas fir columns 
about 24 feet high. Select structural was used 
in the chords and ribs and No. 1 common in 
secondary members. Arch-Rib sleeve connec- 
tors were employed for the top chord joints, the 
heels being confined by heavy steel plate, U- 
shaped stirrups and bolting. The tension 
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Trusses with span of 120 feet, supported on 20-foot Douglas fir columns, at Spokane (Wash.) ice arena. 


splices in the lower chords were taken care of 
by the use of Teco split rings. 

The truss loading used was 50 pounds per 
square foot of projected area for both dead and 
live load. In this instance, the trusses, having 
a 120 foot span, developed a stress of 110,000 
pounds at the splice, where 20 Teco 4-inch split 
rings were used on either side of each splice. 

The diagonal web members in the trusses, 
nearest the truss ends, were so constructed that 
when the job was completed they were extended 
downward to a connection with the supporting 
post, and made a continuous 8x10-inch knee 
brace from the post to and through the lower 
chord and into the upper chord, with adequate 
bolting at all intersections. This, with the con- 
tinuous chord provided in a bowstring truss, 
helps considerably to stabilize this type of build- 
ing. 

The ice arena is only one of 27 construction 
jobs in which Arch-Rib has used Teco con- 
nectors in conjunction with its patented sleeve 
connector. The others include public and pri- 
vate construction, comprising school auditoriums 
and gymnasiums, factories, hangars, warehouses, 
armories, automotive buildings, markets and 
lumber storage crane sheds in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 





Exporters to Discuss Ocean Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 10.—Members of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and 
other exporters of hardwoods, will meet at the 
Hotel Peabody, here, the night of Jan. 17, to 
discuss the export freight rate situation. The 
association made an initial protest to the Mari- 
time Commission against the establishment of 
increased rates on hardwoods by the Gulf, 
United Kingdom and Hamburg conferences, 
and was sent forms which are to be filed if 
the protest is to be made formal. The pro- 
posed rates are 45 cents on heavy hardwoods 
for contract signers, and 10 cents more for 
shippers who refuse to sign contracts. Shippers 
say that the increases have practically killed ex- 
port business. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 
the period Dec. 27-31, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred ie 


West WDast 
Side Side 
Flooring, Standard 
Lengths 
1x3 rift— 
B&btr Sht.*58.44 57.25 
No. 1, Sht.*50.56  .... 
No. 2 .. *37.00 
1x3 flat 
grain— 
B&better.. 44.33 42.75 
No. 1 - 40.57 39.50 
No. 2 . 26.00 *26.13 
1x4 rift— 
B&btr Sht. 60.40 61.50 
No. 1, Sht. 44.43 *50.25 
No. 2 ....*%30.39 35.50 
1x4 flat 
grain— 
B&better.. 44.76 43.98 
No. 1 -. 40.28 41.67 
No. 2 --*18.45 18.28 
Ceiling, Standard 
Lengths 
1% x4— 
a — 32.75 
No. coor S8S.8R 
a 
Bé&better.. 35.20 36.83 
No: 2 isc. B48F Cae 
Partition, Standard 
Lengths 
%4x4&6— 
B&better. .*47.81 *45.57 


Drop Siding, Stand- 


ard Lengths, 1x6” 
No. 117— 
B&better.. 37.50 *36.25 
No. 1 ...+ 86.823 96:06 
No. 116— 
B&better. .*47.33 *45.25 
No. 1 - 41.86 38.93 
Assorted patterns— 
B&better..*44.25 40.00 
No. 1 - 42.00 35.00 








No. 1 Shiplap West Past West East 
Boards, 10-20’ Side Side Side Side 
re 2.22 43.19|No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 
1x5&10 45.88 49.63 eee Ot 42.04 45.10 Dimension 
1x12 ..... 60.81 61.69} 1x6 21.1.) 46.13 43.49] ax4 
12 & 14 19.33 16.75 
bet ng oy No. 2 Fencing & CM |16 .---.-- 19.72 18.78 
Standard Lengths 2x6 
Surfaced Finish, ie 
10-20 OS Pe 15.15 14.73]12 & 14... 15.13 15.71 
Bé&better 1x6 és 6 a6} 15.90 16.49 16 See oe 15.30 16. 32 
Inch thick— 2x8 
“eS ee 51.75 51.33] No. 2 Shiplap and [12 & 14... 17.68 16.93 
2 Bee aN os 53.30 51.50 Boards, Std. Leth. ne rates 17.32 18.35 
8 Pee 54.50 62.27) Sh Shortl’t— acid ae 2x10 
MES cceee m eSOTIXS we ee eee e (. 
 Werets 57:00 87,00] 1210 2. ne nee) @-:- oe ae 
 eeteee 78.92 72.72]1x12...... 24.58 19.72) / F 
5&6-4 thick— eR ia “- 12 & 14... 20.25 20.50 
: ¢€ 8.... 44at thee oS i ae 21.70 21.50 
12.011) 8725 $2.90] Neu 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
a Standard bsp aid Random Length 
Inch thick— 1x6 111... 1266 12:60 ds thee 
A achat wind *49.14 *49.00]1x6 CM.... 12.39 12.17] °** ----:- . : 
Snare ves 48.67 *46.50 : 
RS csiiatainats 49.00 *49.001 wo. 3‘Shiplap ana |Shortleaf & Longl'f— 
1x5&10 ... 52.50 *53.00] Boards, Standard | 2x¢ ... 12.39 11. 88 
iaiboae *69.16 68.00 Lengths Saeed 04 
*. 
Rous inten [16,0 B63 anand getg Coc etddd em 
— ais... 14.07 13.27) 
B&better— ae. © 40 6,0 " . 
Inch thick— Timbers, 20 & Under, 
“Deane *52.92 No. 1 Shortleat a 
_ ae ee 50.00 *49.08 Dimension Longleaf— 
DM ee oe *51.25 *48.25|2x4 3x4 & 4x4. 37.25 
1x5&10 *57.28 *58. A 1}12 & 14... 23.15 20.26 4x6—-8x8 .*31.00 
* * . . 
ree 79.00 {16 ep ee roe 
5&6/4 5 » 8.45) 3x4 & 4x4 ..28.17 *24.64 
thick— 12 & 14... 31.30 16.00) ee ex8.. 36.99 $7.00 
os canes *61.81 *57.00 i. teteeee 22.14 19.00) 94x10 ...*31,96 *27.75 
5&10 ..... *74.50 *72.00] &= > 5x10-10x10 32.50 .... 
12 86 25 12 & 14 ‘ 22.67 18.89 37.38 
lees: ee TS 22.48 18.75] $&4x12 ... 37. 
2x16 5x12—12x12*38.06 
Casing, Base & Jamb 5 32.71 29.00 
10-20’ ee 34.44 31.00 Plaster Lath 
Bé&better, eae 33.385 31.00 
OS eee 60.25 58.00}2x12 %x1%", 4— 
1x6&8 .... 61.16 60.92]12 & 14 35.39 27.96]No. 1 .... 4.38 4.06 
1x5&10 ... 65.19 67.00]16 ....... 36.30 32.00|No. 2..... 3.65 *%3.00 











CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 


ended Jan. 
Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
BOM.’ cok ese st cuee $43.65 $40.10 $23.30 
LIEW. 'e anhus iis: 4d, atee o 42.40 39.85 23.55 
Ceiling 
SEUEE -cik aed a sree avekie $24.35 $21.95 $13.85 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
I cis Scavin w aa $45.50 ol ee ee $55.60 
OR deo cae <lorairs 47.35 BOOS 8 kc waar ss 68.40 
Pero 49.65 So ee 68.35 
ae 49.80 Sf/4518 ~~ 0 ees 76.15 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com 
Sy eee ee $40.00 $19.45 ee 
Ee bee ae eke 41.00 19.35 $15.35 
a eet AR elena de, 6 43.90 20.80 16.05 
Ee ee ea 42.00 21.70 16.30 
REE SA 52.25 23.60 apne S 
.  aiécgcsiirptan dlc oees Game 59.70 25.05 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
ee so cadets BOD bails & 50S ad 24.05 
DE exencantced $17.45 BM. secs ews Bee 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
MEE S: Utinera + Cukd S-s.0biaeineatiaeiol $19.10 $23.25 
MMI.” Gu. 2s Sintovas shige qr relaruilee So tee 19.80 22.65 
ON) Nireigins 4 14M: aval en Geet 21.50 23.00 
EEN | 4rd Gielp eaten ibis G4 oie.gek ne ae 22.90 24.50 
| ee 2 ee he ere ee 26.75 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill Dine on actual 
sales were reported to the estern Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Dec. 
24-Dec. 31, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 
Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
SS ee 61.88 $73.00 er 
| 48.09 52.75 hionid 
SuHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
EE hres g 4 eaes ob ganic ed aaa $37.57 $24.64 
BPE i Rote vecacpantveecten 37.72 24.44 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
Te EG es bs sites 3 Seles on cake $24.94 $18.12 
SUE Nts bs Bede es 05 0.9.9% 40S 29.43 16.49 
re. 2° SPS, BE, bk ew ccvesnscancaloue $14.65 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
OS Ee eee $71.05 $90.25 
gs) =: rr 59.13 car’ 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial me 4 | Standard 
No. 1 No. No. 3 


oO. oO oO. 
PE J aie wane ae & 0d $40.59 $32.46 $27.54 
Se. 4dutaewsye 5 4 69.5 44.84 27.38 
Upmity Glo. €). 76. FWP oss eet can 20.17 

Sugar Pine 

ix8 5/4x8 _6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— &wadr. & war. wdr. 
nee. EE. ates rei ae oT 
iviemiea katie ate $79.20 $78.50 $77.00 
5 RL Beal 2e ddlgie. o.'y: we ote 65.04 65.33 64.50 
— s2Ss— No. 1 No. No. 3 
a2 RR ee $45.90 $27.99 $21.00 
on Pe ee ore 44.31 28.20 ave: 

SE \cnttrinis hdwke -- 56.85 31.17 17.09 

Larch-Douglas Fir 
Dimension, No. 1, Mite Sa wiesu s ove ee $20.60 
Dimension, No. 1, 256R8. 2... ccciecsers - 20.04 
Boards, No. 3, S8erGe, 128... secccoce e080 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL....:: 29.75 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 x $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
| Eee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
es 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
We 0240 ose 75.00 65.00 538.00 38.00 23.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
., eae 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
Saree" 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
_, ane 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

_ eae 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 

| eee 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 . 
3/4 ...2e--- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.0 bias 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and pats. $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, - : and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; 1, $73. 


~ na a 3 No. 3 





Hard Maple FAS Com Com 
SEO. cc cue cen $7. 4 $58 30 $18. 00 $36.00 $17.00 
? Geaa wees 3.00 53. 38.00 19.00 
RS a a3 00 63.00 88:00 38.00 19.00 
|, EST ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
| ERE ae: 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
| SRS. 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

Rs ihinisdicto'ouagrs 83. 69.00 40.00 .... 

BE Ss.0:wie,aee'e 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 

ee ee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00. .... 

POPE * nclontucne 158.00 143.00 121.00 at 1. wane 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FA & Sel Co Co 
Te wccenese $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
_ , Se -«- 54.00 44.00 29. 21.00 
gle A aE -- 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
ee eos CUO 47.00 32.00 21.00 

ac Neees 60.00 50.00 34.00 Hees 

PEE’ dewckeaw 65.00 55.00 39.00 ae 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
4/4 ......--$60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eae 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
MERE hos olan yw 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
RE 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 

SE levee soo 85.00 73.00 41.00 ye 

2 ae 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 

No. 1 ok 2 an. 3 

Birch— ‘AS Com 
BAAR? $80.00 $70.00 .$51.00 $33. 00 #210 00 
| PERS 85.00 76.00 56.00 387.0 1.00 
Pe” 54 'eceaes 90.00 $80.00 61.00 42. 00 He 00 
| eae 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 

BPE wivécwod 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 

Sere setceas -108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 .... 

ye 156.00 146.00 122.00 ....° .... 
I Oe 62. 42.00 29.00 .... 
We” eiascens 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 .... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
| =e er $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
OS Weal ee ¥ 6cauwen 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
ME. Sab bacibweoenee 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
we eae ccs : -+- 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&B Cc D 

BIE 4s5 0K 5S etheeeds $40.00 $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BU: écatow wume ee anda $27.00 $25.00 $16.00 
SU Sew ence Ripe eat Be -- $1.00 30.00 21.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $20.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 29.00 21.00 
Ceiling 
Me Jock voreteusene $26.00 $24.00 $15.00 
DE édewsvenecwcndn eee 24.00 15.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 - - $18.50 $19.00 $19.50 $21.00 
No. 2 15.50 16.00 16.50 16.50 
No. 3 - 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
a Ee: $19.50 $19.50 $21.00 $22.00 $21.00 
4. ear 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
2 wee 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
eae 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
2x12 ae eran 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

4x12, dats bales ON SNS 00% she om $18.00 
eS SO ae esa ee 
BEE BS OS OW EE oc cwsccceceoes covne Gueee 





84 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


le ee ” ‘ Ud 
GeO. ceccccececess $26.00 ve. 00 $20.00 
B-IMER ccccccccccese 30.00 25.00 23.00 
6-inch ...... ence nection 33.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
Rr er errr iy beave $52.00 
BEG cc cececenceccescereveee PE 
PEER oc ke cweeve cnectsens cuceceseeone - 68.00 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-16’ 
P 28 or 848 
or Rough 
me - seewesece tpneeessuseenensequwees bab + 
mo” «sesesees wenwews veaeneuseteweens y 
1x12” i TE Se Pry ee ee mr es 80.00 
SEE i, na cd waldo gine aie amen enenmeen 92.00 
EERE RIE ES Ree RS - 97.00 
SE Sckcke i OCRed det eO6Sb 0 EES e OREN - 102.00 
Mae nc hdabeteanesaveeedeneeeened 112.00 
1x22&23” . iévegtdoedavnedeetuneen oo Bava 
Ceiling « or Flooring, Babetter, 4-16’ 
SO UC ccdccewavdvebtseseeseeneueeteeens $33.00 
Se . cniicdwetecé bavenseoneudepuees coe Bae 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listing under $4........+++- eee +++ -55% 
Listing $4 and over........- oa 
ear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 1 
* j 00 in. tt. 
1 vd eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee * 
ig: 


eee eee eee SSS eeeSSESEeeeeteeeBeees . 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Jan. 3 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Black Gum 
No. 1 & Sel.— -_ 2 Com— 11.35 
DE veeses 38.75 | 4/4 «++ . 

Plain Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 

Bt «sasee 37.75 * | $5.00 
7” Sree 75.0 
woe seem | Nei wen OS 
8/4. ..ceee 27.50@31.25 oat "Strips, . 
™ _— Sap Gum | 4/4 ...... 34.00 

A 
BIO ccccts 33.00 Plain Poplar 
B/4: .cccee 34.00 | Saps & Sel.— om 
= 1 & oa 21.25 rer 1 & Sel. — . 
ese ele ac =| 
> = ae | OE cocens 22.75 
VE ccocee 16.00 | No. 3B’ Com— 

Qrtd. Black Gum We «wesw 17.75 
iAP 35.00 Sycamore 
Spee ye: 38.00 | FAS— 

No. 1 & Sel.— OS 7 36.50 
ery 25.00 | No.1 & Sel.— 

9 eats 28.00 ah aries 26.50 
o om.— 

SOsE 4404 35.00 | Oa 16.50 

Plain White Oak 

olia 
—— 57.75 FAS— 
No. 1 & Sel— C76) «hawes 51.00 
4/ sé 40.00 OS. esvwss 54.75 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 6.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
SE EES 5 cin wie hale on eee eae $4.25-4.40 
Se” Ge covcse cccodeespens coscvccs See 
a a aha anaes 5 wi tee ee eS we 1.75-2.00 
Perfections: 
MEE. a'4 «aw i wage a elie ee «++ +$3.30-3.50 
DT nn vaceesrideceeeeeseee we -» 2.40-2.60 
EE on cad eadenea enero 1.65-1.75 
xXXXXX: 
DTM +s. sseesdenseaeeneeeaeen - »$2.90-3.10 
Dt (tn i csdcéseueetebbasteamenenns 2.25-2.40 
PE Ee SV oviecbeigtePoesedetons «++ 1.40-1.60 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 


goertas mill basis, during the week ended 
an. 8: 

First Second Third 
Ree $82.46 $71.46 $52.67 


Lumber Market Review 


Softwood production dropped to 70 
percent of last year’s in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 1, and bookings exceeded it 
by 44 percent. Mill stocks at the year 
end were about 8 percent larger than 
those of a year ago, and unfilled orders 
were only about a third as large as last 
year’s. Distributors’ stocks appear to 
have undergone considerable depletion, 
but they continue cautious. They are 
placing a fair number of small orders for 
immediate needs, and many of them show 
willingness to book for future shipment 
at present low prices, but find the 
majority of mills unwilling to do business 
on this basis. Small-mill competition is 
practically absent, but prices levels have 
not gained in consequence. There is, 
however, a growing impression among 
both sellers and buyers that the market 
will make quick advances from its present 
below-cost level just as soon as orders 
for spring needs put in an appearance. 
Atlantic coast and California markets are 
showing an encouraging firmness. The 
export movement continues small, but 
there is increasing hope of good results 
from new British Empire trade agree- 
ments. 

Hardwood trade is dull. Furniture 
plants are believed to have good stocks, 
but are in the market for fill-in lots, and, 
following the shows, are expected to in- 
crease purchases. Automobile plants are 
doing only a little buying. Orders from 
flooring and millwork plants are season- 
ally low, but they are reported to be send- 
ing out more inquiry. Mills have only 
moderate stocks. Southern log inven- 
tories are rather low, and woods work is 
often impossible because of bad weather. 
Most holders of hardwood are therefore 
inclined to hold off the market until there 
has been an improvement in price levels. 
Because of foreign buying ahead of the 
Jan. 1 advance in rates, so that stocks 
abroad are fair, and opposition of ship- 
pers and importers to paying the advance, 
the overseas movement is very light. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash. Jan. 6.—Average prices of 
logs ag * as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25-24; No. 2, $18-16; No. 3, 
$12. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No.2, $25. 

vedar: Shingle logs, $12- 14, lumber logs, 


Hemlock: No. 2&8, $11-12. 





January 15, 1988 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


veewen are average sales prices, these 

S Om — Ss res being based on shortleaf 

weights, ned by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills Seether e the week ended Jan. 8: 

Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4inch 

I he: a ac ah as abr ose win ---$61.00 $59.00 

EMS ti See aca agik' bevel encima eae 53.00 53.00 

Se ea olaeeate -- 84.00 82.00 

Flat grain— 

peeeee Puce d Riga dewaa ues : om = $45.00 

Gad erds bre os ia Riweeala ce arele 40.00 

No: 2 ptditnyeeqedeh eugene Rees 26.00 26.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

B&Better No.1 

Ce RE on sap epeceeaes pet Soa: 00 $33. 00 

Partition, %x4 ....... «- 44.00 41.00 

Boston Partition, x4... coccesee Gee Gee 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


eer POO ORE er -$39.00 $46.00 
TT a Sat atac a: bic abekaeniie migra ata Gi 50 42. 
 W cacdwasesecnen MILIITIIIS 26.00 29.00 
Finish, Retiee 


ene on 


10 12 
4/4.. ay Y 00 $65.00 $58.00 $59.00 $67.00 $82. a 
5/4 ... 65.00 74.00 68.00 68.00 78.00 92.0 


Casing & Base, B&better 
Casing .........$61.00 $68.00 $63.00 $66. 00 


Base skdaaeeakoal 68.00 61.00 63.00 

Mouldings Discount 

Jinens at $8 and under............ mene 
Boards and as 

1x6 1x10 1x12 

Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $40, 50 $46.00 $52.00 

2.. 18.00 19.00 19.00 24.00 


or Shiplap No. 
No. 3.. 14.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Dimension, 84S, tia 


0.1 No. 2 
IR yates "ace casas gg Sa Vaan INS ee -$26.00 $21.00 
gf SS eee a Saree - 23.00 18.00 
EEE dStore Silo uiaee! a radian as ere a ahaa 24.00 20.00 
EE able oe Weed <.06 ceeteene eae - 32.00 24.00 
eS ae» awee anew e 00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

Be S ccuetenbanstwceecdeenesuesseveues $4.25 
Wk Ee devnncancdvawedGaweenameereese venue - 3.35 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.0.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. H4x2%” ix1%” 3x2" %x1%”" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$88 $70 $70.00 $60.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 76:00 $9:00 59.00 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 70.00 55.00 57.00 63.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 66.00 55.00 53.00 63.00 
Cir. pln. wht.... 75.00: 57.00 62.00 49.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 68.00 57.00 56.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 66.00 54.00 50.00 465.00 
Sel. pln. ¥e8 65.00 54.00 46.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 55.00 46.00 43.00 34.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 54.00 46.00 39.00 34.00 
No. 2 common... 32.00 23.00 23.00 17.00 

4x2” x1%” x2” 
Ae ee eee $78.00 $78.00 aan 
ee eee . 74.00 74.00 mor 
ee ee ae 73.00 68.00 aris 
es Se aa 71.00 68.00 ci 
Ce. Me, Whee coe cwcsoe 70.00 69.00 $67.00 
SO eee 67.00 66.00 59.00 
 <  ° ape 66.00 64.00 59.00 
ee, ls 0.9 6-00546ae 65.90 63.00 6566.00 
B.A Os Rs 0 oo 0.0.00 - 56.00 60.00 47.00 
PO 2 OOM POs occccceve 51.00 47.00 44.00 
WS Otc cicccccesccces Bee Be 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
¥-jnch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 

inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by ogy & to the above the following differ- 
entials red on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, sg: for %-inch, $3; for %- 





and *&-inch. $3. 





Cleveland: 
asm 4/4 5/4 6/4 
nD Cpbamewe 80.00 85.00 90.00 
Son. & Sel.. 55.00 60.00 60.00 
Pin. White Oak: 
:)  - sae 00. 00 110.00 115.00 
No. 1 C.és..: 60.00 70.00 75.00 
Pin. Red Oak: 
We -seeeese'e 85.00 95.00 100.00 
No. 1 C.&S8... 55.00 60.00 70.00 
Poplar: 
TA ee 94.00 104.00 110.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 55.00 60.00 65.00 
NE. deeteees 75.00 80.00 80.00 
No. *e- A Com. 40.00 45.00 47.00 
Basswood: 
 sceneseo~ 80.00 85.00 85.00 
No. 1 C.&S8... 57.00 62.00 62.00 
No. 2 Com... 37.00 42.00 45.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 4.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods f. o. b. 


by 10/4 12/4 16/4 
5.00 110.00 125.00 140.00 
70. 00 80.00 90.00 105.00 
130.00 145.00 165.00 180.00 
80.00 95.00 105.00 130.00 
110.00 135.00 145.00 165.00 
85.00 105.00 115.00 120.00 
120.00 130.00 145.00 160.00 
70.00 80.00 95.0 130.00 
eee Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
: eS 115.00 115.00 115.00 120.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 72.00 75.00 75.00 85.00 
100.00 No. 1C. & 
Btr. WHND 43.00 46.00 50.00 53.00 
75.00 WNo.1C.&Btr. 
45.00 Snd. Wormy 38.00 40.00 42.00 48.00 
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MRS. LUCY RUMSEY HOLT, 67, wife of 
W. A. Holt, prominent Oconto, Wis., lumber- 
man, died at her home in Oconto, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 4 following a short illness. The pass- 
ing of this greatly beloved lady was a deep 
grief to the entire community where she 
had become a leader in church, women’s club 
and philanthropic work. Mrs. Holt was born 
in Chicago, Feb. 28, 1870, the daughter of 
I. P. and Mary Rumsey, and was educated 
at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Holt in 1895 and ae moved to 
Oconto where they since lived. oining the 
Presbyterian church there, she at once be- 
came active in its work. For nearly forty 
years she was superintendent of the primary 
department in the Sunday school, and for 
as many years served as president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the church. 
She was founder of the Oconto City Woman’s 
Club and its president from 1913 to 1917 and 
took particular interest in the art study 
group. With all these activities, her chief in- 
terest was in her family and home. Her hus- 
band, W. A, Holt, president of the Holt Lum- 
ber Co., Oconto, is widely known among lum- 
bermen, particularly in the Chicago trade, 
and the deepest sympathy of his many friends 
is extended to him and his family in their be- 
reavement. Besides her husband, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Donald S. DeWitt, of Oconto, and 
Miss Jeanette Holt, of Oconto, and two sons, 
Donald R., of Oconto, and Alfred H., Williams- 
town, Mass., also two sisters and two 
brothers survive. Funeral services were held 
Jan. 6 in the Oconto Presbyterian church, and 
accompanied by members of the family, her 
body was taken to Lake Forest, Ill. for 
burial, and services were held at the Presby- 
terian church there. 


MICHAEL A. STALLCUP, 46, of the com- 
mission lumber firm of Stallcup & Krauss, 
Houston, Texas, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Laredo, Texas, on Christmas 
day. Mr. Stallcup’s 77 year old mother also 
died from injuries suffered in the accident. 
Mrs. Stalleup and their daughter were also 
slightly injured. “Mike,” as he was familiarly 
known, was born at Jefferson, Texas, and 
started his lumber career with Martin Ragley 
at Mab, La., and in 1912 joined the Industrial 
Lumber Co. of Elizabeth, La. Except for a 
period of service during the World War he 
was continuously associated with the latter 
firm as its representative for many years 
in Houston. In May, 1936, together with Ed. 
Krauss, former sales manager of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., he organized the commis- 
sion firm at Houston to represent the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. and several other well known lumber 
companies. Surviving besides his widow and 
daughter are a sister, Mrs. G. Dayharsh of 
Laredo, and a brother, W. B. Stallcup, Jr., of 

allas. 


ADOLPH D. MILLS, 90, former millwork 
manufacturer, Montgomery, Ala@., died at his 
home Dec. 22 following a short illness. Mr. 
Mills, a native of Hadley, Mich., had been 
a resident of Montgomery for the past 55 
years. One of the chief prides of Mr. Mills’ 
life was his home which has many note- 
worthy features; it was designed by its 
owner, the doors are made of Michigan white 
pine and butternut and were made on the 
Mills’ machinery while it was yet in Michi- 
gan. The Mills’ home in Montgomery was 
the first there to have large glass window 
panes, screens and brick veneering. After 
his retirement from active business, Mr. Mills 
had devoted himself to his hobbies, chief 
among which was the making of clocks. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, a son, a 
brother and one sister. 


HORATIO N. HOVEY, 84, last of Muskegon, 
Michigan’s lumber mill owners of the saw 
dust era of the Eighties, former bank presi- 
dent and chamber of commerce president at 
Muskegon, died Dec. 13 in Detroit at the 
home of a daughter. Senior partner in the 
old firm of Hovey and McCracken, once 
owners of three sawmills on Muskegon Lake, 
Mr. Hovey was actively identified with the 
city’s growth for more than 35 years prior 
to 1931 when he moved to Detroit. He con- 
tinued in business as a timber broker until 
his retirement about six years ago. He was 
preceded in death by Mrs. Hovey in 1921. Sur- 
viving are three daughters and one son, Wil- 
lard M. Hovey, of Muskegon. 


RUDOLPH SONDHEIMER, 71, president of 
the EB. Sondheimer Lumber Co., of Tallulah and 
Sondheimer, La., died Jan. 6 at his home in 
Memphis. His brother, EDWARD SOND- 
HEIMER, 69. died two days later in Chicago. 
Both had been ill for several months. The 
brothers were born in Cincinnati and were 
educated in Chicago. Rudolph studied the 
lumber business from the ground up, obtain- 
ing much of his first ie jg | in the camps 
of Wisconsin and Missouri. In 1903 the two 











brothers went to- Memphis and became ac- 
tively identified with the Sondheimer Lum- 
ber Co., headed by another brother, the late 
Max Sondheimer. Four years ago Edward 
made his home at Tallulah, where the com- 
pany’s large band mill is located. In 1936 his 
health forced him to retire and he returned 
to Chicago. Rudolph, who was a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters. 


ec. WALrrxr 
KOEHLER, 49, of 
Henry Koehler & Co., 
Louisville lumber 
company, died Dec. 
31 at Hollywood, Fla. 
He was” graduated 
from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1911, when he 
joined his father’s 
firm. He was a mem- 
ber of the American 
Expeditionary Forces 
in the World War, a 
Mason, a member of 
the Delta Tau Delta 
and Phi Lambda Up- 
silon fraternities and 
past president of the 
Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation. Surviving 
are his widow, two 
sons, Henry W. and 
Robert M. Koehler, 
his parents and a 
sister. 





BENJAMIN WILLIS LORD, 66, former Chi- 
cago veneer manufacturer, died Jan. 12 at his 
home in Burlington, Wis. Mr. Lord’s career 
in the veneer field extended over many years. 
His firm, the Chicago Veneer Co. operated a 
plant at Danville, y. He served as presi- 
dent of the old National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1915 and was 
recognized as an authority on cost account- 
ing methods for the veneer industry. As a 
member of the Union League Club, Chicago, 
he was a leader in the boys’ betterment work 
and was at one time president of the Union 
League Boy’s Club. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Hazel Jacobs Lord, three daughters and 
a son, Eugene Martin Lord, of Chicago. Fu- 
neral services were held in the Rosehill ceme- 
tery, Chicago, at 2:30 p. m. Jan. 15 


OSCAR O. BYRON, 51, president and treas- 
urer of the Byron Sash & Door Co., Louisville, 
Ky., died Jan. 9 at his home. He had been 
in the sash and door business for 30 years. 
He was the founder in 1918 of the firm bear- 
ing his name and expanded the business in 
1929 under the present title. Pallbearers, all 
business associates of Mr. Byron, at the 
funeral held Jan. 11, were J. C. Caldwell, A. 
F. hitman, T. A. Gardhouse, J. M. Burke, 
Ss. F. McCormick,. T. B. Bullock and H. H. 
Poutch. Surviving are his widow, a son, 
Harry Weaver Byron, his mother, a sister 
and a brother, Joseph A. Byron. 





_ O. M. LAYTON, 58, pioneer southwest Wash- 
ington timber operator, was killed in a woods 
accident on the Toutle river near Toledo, 
Wash., Dec. 23. Mr. Layton was widely 
known throughout southwest Washington as 
a shipper of spar trees. He had gone into the 
woods to supervise the falling of some. tall 
trees and was struck by the top of a falling 
tree. He was a native of southwest Wash- 
ington and had been a logging operator in 
that district for more than 25 years. Of re- 
cent years he had been engaged in the manu- 
facture of ship spars. He is survived by his 
widow, who lives in Toledo, by two sisters 
and a brother. 


GEORGE EDWARD HUBBLE, 80, retired 
Grays Harbor lumber and shingle manufac- 
turer, died at his home in Montesano, Wash., 


Dec. 23. He was born July 19, 1857, in New 
Brunswick, moved to Eau Claire, Wis., in 
1878 and to Washington in 1886. He was 


widely known among early day Southwest 
Washington loggers and lumbermen as an 
outstanding engineer in construction of 
booms. He had been retired from business 
since 1907. In addition to his widow, he is 
survived by a daughter and two sons. 


SAMUEL P. DARNELL, 79, for 53 years a 
Dallas lumberman and a pioneer resident of 
Abilene, Texas, died Jan. 5. He established 
a lumber yard in 1881 at Abilene, taking over 
three or four carloads brought there at the 
terminus of the Texas & Pacific Railway. 
He moved to Dallas in 1885 and became the 
principal stockholder of the Burton Lumber 
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Co. He was married that year to Miss Ruth 
Chandler, who survives him. Surviving also 
are his daughter and two brothers. 


GUST A. CARLSON, 62, prominent Grays 
Harbor logging operator, died Dec. 21 in 
Tucson, Ariz. e went to Arizona about two 
months ago, following a practice of recent 
qoare of spending the winter months there. 

e was born in Sweden and moved to Grays 
Harbor 40 years ago. He was associated with 
logging firms on Grays Harbor in various 
capacities until 1907 when he became asso- 
ciated with A. W. Callow in the logging busi- 
ness. When they merged with the Frank 
Lamb Timber Company under the name of 
the Wynooche Timber Company, he became 
vice president, a position which he held at 
the time of his death. He is survived by two 
sons, four sisters and two brothers. 


ARTHUR D. ZACHARY, 66, president of 
the Zachary Veneer Co., Sanford and Palatka, 
Fla., died Jan. 3 at a hospital in Orlando, 
Fla. He had been a resident of Sanford since 
1909.. Prior to that time he was associated 
with his brother, Wm. A. Zachary, in the lum- 
ber business at Tallahassee, Fla., for six 
years. 


JOHN BENJAMIN LICHTY, 69, secretary 
and manager of the Gilcrest Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., died Jan. 1 of a heart attack. A 
native of Illinois, Mr. Lichty went to Des 
Moines in 1907 and five years lated joined the 
lumber firm founded by his uncles, J. K. and 
W. H. Gilcrest. In 1932 he became manager, 
succeeding the late Charles L. Gilcrest. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, two sisters 
and a brother, W. G. Lichty of Des Moines. 


ALEXANDRA CAMERON, prominent Van- 
couver lumberman died recently at his home. 
A native of Glengarry County, Ontario, he 
came to British Columbia, 25 years ago. For 
many years he was a member of the staff of 
the Provincial forestry department and in 
recent years was with the Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co., Port Moody, B. C Surviving 
are his widow, two daughters, two sons, a 
brother and two sisters. 


JOSEPH C. PURCELL, 35, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Frank Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Kan., and a director of the 
Puramco Veneers, Inc., died Dec. 29 following 
a major operation. A graduate of Notre 
Dame he entered the lumber business in 1924. 
Two brothers, Frank J. and William F. Pur- 
cell are active in the Purcell eee Be- 
— the brothers, his widow and a sister 
survive. 


ISAAC R. ROBBINS, 65, president and 
treasurer of I. R. Robbins and Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., lumber and building material 
firm, died at his home Dec. 29. Associated 
with him in business was his son-in-law, 
Herbert B. Rankin. He was a member of 
the Middlesex County Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation as well as many other religious, busi- 
ness, civic and fraternal groups. Surviving 
are two daughters, a brother and his mother. 


CHARLES W. PIPER. 90, long time Minot, 
N. D., lumberman, died Jan. 6. All Minot 
lumber companies closed their offices for an 
hour on the day of his burial. Although ad- 
vanced in age, he had daily occupied his desk 
at the Midwest Lumber Co. checking reports 
from the 48 branch yards of the company of 
which a son, Lee Piper is manager. He en- 
tered the lumber business in 1910 at Minot, 
with his sons Lee and Ralph, in the Piper- 
Howe Lumber Co. ’ 


MRS. JOSEPHINE ECKLER, 52, vice-presi- 
dent of the Eckler Lumber & Coal Co., South 
Bend, Ind., died at her home Jan. 10. 
a native of Americus, Ind., moving to South 
Bend 30 years ago. She was married. to 
Walter G. Eckler, president and treasurer -of 
the Eckler compan , 29 years ago. Surviving, 
in addition to her husband, is a brother. She 
was a member of the Christian church and 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association. 


WALTER E. TURNER, 70, Vineland, N.-J., 
planing mill and retail yard ‘operator, died at 
his home Jan. 1. He was a former Cumber- 
land assemblyman, a founder of the Fidelity 
Loan & Building Association, a bank director 
and a Spanish-American War veteran. Sur- 
viving are his widow, five children, a brother 
and a sister. 


ELWOOD WRIGHT CHANEY, 48, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. executive, died Dec. 22, at 
his home in Los Angeles, Calif. A native of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, he had been engaged in the 
lumber business in California for 35 wens. 
Surviving are his widow and a son, Floyd 
Chaney. 


J. EDWARD BOLAND, lumber inspector 
for the New York Central Railroad in Ohio, 
Kentucky and West Virginia for the past 
30 years, died of pneumonia at London, Ohio, 
Jan. 2. Prior to his services with the New 
York Central he was engaged in the lumber 
business at Burnside, Ky., for 21 years. 


JOHN P. DICK, 46, manager of the Charles 
Harbaugh Lumber Co. yard at Round Lake, 
Ill., for the past 14 years, died Dec. 27. He 


She was . 
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was a native of Whimpleton, N. D., and was 
at one time manager of the Thompson Lum- 
ber Co., at Cathay, N. D. Surviving are his 
widow, two sisters and a brother. 


LEO G. HENDERLONG, 37, treasurer of the 
Henderlong Lumber Co., Crown Point, Ind., 
died Jan. 4 in a Pensacola, Fla., hospital from 
the effects of a bullet wound suffered while 
hunting near Fort Walton, Fla. Mr. Hender- 
long was preceded in death by his wife in 
1986. Surviving are his parents, a brother 
and four sisters. 


JOHN HENRY CRAVEN, 70, who more than 
20 years ago organized the Craven Lumber 
Co. at Dallas, Texas, died Dec. 22 at his home 
there. He has been a deacon of the Central 
Congregational Church for 25 years. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, three daughters and a son. 





MRS. LAURA IRENE COOK, 37, wife of 
Frank F. Cook, president of the V. S. Cook 
Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., died Dec. 
17. Besides her husband, she is survived by 
S son and daughter, one brother and one 
sister. 


FRANK M. PIERSON, 52, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pierson Lumber Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., for the past 30 years, died at his home 
Dec, 22. Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters, a son, Frank Pierson, Jr., and a 
goetner, Charles Pierson, a partner of the 

rm. 


Cc. W. KIRBY, 75, retired lumber manufac- 
turer, who was for many years president and 
manager of the Kirby Planing Mill Co., of 
Thomasville and Boston, Ga., died at his home 
in Thomasville, Dec. 28. 





Amemecanfiumbherman 


DANIEL A. McMILLAN, secretary of Bur- 
ton Brothers, Inc., lumber exporters, died at 
his home in Mobile, Ala., Jan. 4. A native of 
Chipley, Ala., he had been a resident of Mobile 
for the past 20 years. 


SAMUEL S. DAY, 52, 
Lumber & Timber Co., 
at his home Dec. 24. He had been in ill 
health for some time. Surviving are his 
widow and two half-sisters. 


MRS. G. A. GODDARD, wife of G. A. God- 
dard, manager of the Las Vegas Lumber Co., 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., died suddenly Jan. 1 in 
a Los Angeles hospital. 


OWEN RUSH, 50, manager of the Boston, 
Mass., branch of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
died Dec. 8 at his home in Boston. He joined 
Devoe & Raynolds in 1922 as a salesman and 
was appointed manager of the Boston branch 
in 1931. Surviving is his widow. 


JOSEPH A. MAYL, 80, retired lumberman 
of Dayton, Ohio, died at his home Jan. 6. He 
was connected with the old Dayton Lumber 
Co., for 25 years and later with the Kuntz- 
Johnson Lumber Co. Surviving are four sons 
and a daughter. 


HARRY A. DELLENBERGER, 62, Akron, 
Ohio, died Dec. 26. He was associated for 
many years with his father, the late John 
Dellenberger, Sr., in the operation of the old 
Akron Lumber Co. 


MYRON ISAAC THOMAS, 76, retired lum- 
berman died Dec. 26 at his home in San Fran- 
cisco. He owned extensive timber holdings 
in California and Vermont. Surviving are 
his widow, three sons and two sisters. 
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Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Lake Wales—Ship-a-Crate 
will manufacture crates. 


INDIANA. New Haven—Lenhart-Sturm Lumber 
Co. (Inc.); to deal in lumber and builders’ supplies. 

Richmond—Holthouse (Inc.), 533 Main St.; to 
manufacture furniture. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—South Side Lumber 
Co.; $20,000. 

London—Laurel Lumber & Stave Co.; $7,500. 

Lost Creek—Prewitt Lumber Co.; $3,000. 


ICHIGAN. Bay City—Banks Lumber Co.; 
$100,000; to deal in and with lumber and logs. 
MISSOURI. Unionville—Milford Pohren Lumber 
& Timber Co.; $5,000. Will manufacture wood 
products from native woods. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Ariston Corp.; 
building materials. 

Penns Grove—Jones-Ingersoll (Inc.); building 
materials; $20,000. 

Plainfield—County Supply Co.; $10,000; building 
materials. 

OHIO. 
(Inc.). 


OREGON. Salem—Valley Box & Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Olympia—Capital Shingle Co. 
(Inec.); $26,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Madison Wholesale Co.; 
will deal in building materials, cement and similar 
merchandise. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Carthage—Anthony Garland Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Roy Sturgis Lumber Co, 

Charleston—O’Bar Lumber Co. succeeded by R. 
H. Watkins. 

Eureka Springs—J. M. Bullock succeeded by Bul- 
lock Manufacturing Co. 

Eureka Springs—S. H. Bullock & Son succeeded 
by Bullock Manufacturing Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Bear Flooring Co., 
First and Fallon Sts., acquired by E. L. Bruce Co. 
(Inc.) and will be operated as a branch plant. 

Sierra Madre—Sierra Madre Lumber Co, sold to 
E. W. Wood Lumber Co. 

South Gate—Briley Lumber Co., 9530 Long Beach 
Boulevard, sold to L. E. Van Order and G. Frank 
Deck. 

COLORADO. Fort Lupton—Fort Lupton Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Hiatt Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Salmon—Charles W. Allin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lemhi Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Galesburg, Knoxville and Victoria— 
Simpson-McClure Lumber Co. succeeded by Simp- 
son-Powelson Lumber Co. 

MeLean—Alexander Lumber Co. 
Dodgson Lumber Co. 

Savanna and Shirland—Brittingham & Hixon 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Alexander Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Monona—Meuser Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Otto Fuelling Lumber Co. 

Toledo—Springer-Whittaker Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Springer Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Bissell & Bissell sold to 
Sawyer-Stoll Timber Co. 

West Branch—George J. Diebold 
West Branch Lumber & Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Lea—Louis Sanborn Lum- 


ber \ on purchased by Lampert Lumber Co. of St. 
aul. 


Corp.; 


Columbus—River Valley Lumber Mills 


succeeded by 


suc- 


succeeded by 


International Falls—Falls Lumber & Coal Co, 
sold to Standard Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Ace Lumber & 
Supply Co., 40-06 Astoria Blvd., Astoria, succeeded 
by Ace Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Caledonia—Monnett & Cleveland Co. suc- 
ceeded by A. E. Monnett Co. 

Cleveland—Folding Box Co. 
American Box Co. 

Mason—Warren County Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Mason Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Portland—J. A. Irwin Co. wholesale 
lumber department purchased by James M, Fleish- 
man, who will continue it under the name of 
Fleishman Lumber Co., at 623 Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing. 

TEXAS. Commerce, Cooper, Denton, Greenville, 
Ladonia, Lewisville and Paris—Clem Lumber Co. 
“ aforementioned towns sold to Temple Lumber 


o. 

Dallas—West End Lumber Co. of Dallas changed 
name to General Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—North-Calkins Lumber 
Co.: Earl E. Gaines has purchased an interest in 
the company and the firm has been re-incorporated 
under the name of North-Gaines Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Bingen—Panakanic Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Fairhurst Lumber Co. 

hehalis—Coal Creek Shingle Co. leased its mill 
here to a co-operative organization composed of 
former employees of the mill, who have incor- 
porated under the name of Twin City Association 


Shingle Co. 
Shingle Co. 


name changed to 


Glacier—Portable 
Clinard & Gooding. 


New Ventures 


IOWA. Perry—Connor Lumber Co. organized by 
Robert Connor to conduct a wholesale lumber and 
building material business. j 


KANSAS. Howard—Tolman-Harris Supply Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Aaron Co., 377 Freling- 
huysen Ave.; retail millwork. 


OREGON. Taft—Ocean Lumber Co. formed by 
William Harder and William Foster; will operate 
a retail lumber yard and also a builders’ supply 
and hardware store. 

Woodburn—Hardwood Lumber Co. is the name 
chosen by F. E. Tice, J. H. Hughes and Lester 
Smith to conduct a co-partnership business. 


Casualties 


NEW MEXICO. Las Vegas—Gross-Kelly Lumber 
So Fa damaged by fire, with loss estimated at 

OKLAHOMA. Madill—T. J. Rogers Lumber Co. 
yard, including the north side of the lumber shed, 
the offices and storerooms, destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated at $35,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


KENTUCKY. Putney—Inter-Mountain Coal & 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has put in operation a new 
band mill, replacing the mill destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago. The new mill is one of the most 
modern in the Appalachian region, according to 
C. R. Wilson, general manager. Plans are being 
made for installation of a battery of dry kilns to 
be used in connection with the planing mill at 
Putney and an additional flooring unit will be 
added for the manufacture of hardwood flooring. 


succeeded by 
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DaRIMENT 


| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
’ In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 











Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shingles, 
retail yards, business ey. m- 
ber and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used in 
logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, III. 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE 











WANTED 








Employees 


WANTED: BAND MILL OPERATOR 
Thoroughly experienced man in all phases of band 
mill operation. Qualified to be sawyer, filer, and 
manager. Capable of handling native labor. Dry 
kiln operation and knowledge of Spanish language 
desirable. Location South America. 

ddress “‘L. 40," care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Must be able to take off plans, estimate millwork, 
know construction and have selling ability, 
Address “‘K. 95,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the pa 











er that 
ICAN 


JUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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